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THE 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ajidirs of Greece, from the Conclusion of the Pelo» 
ponnotan liar , to the Retreat of the len Thou* 
sand ( i recks under Xenophon, 


W'S 

lor 


Ly sander had demolished the nails 
fortifications of Athens, it still re-' 
him to reduce tiie island of Same 


n hieh was honourably distinguished by boil 
the last settlement in the east that opposed ti 
ambition of Pericles and was now the last nine 


submitted to the arms of Lysander. The Spa 
tan government, with an unaccountable infatui 
tjeu^ruled the islands and cities that voluutaril 


^accepted the yoke, or reluctantly surrendered t 
the power of Lacedaemon, man equally arbitrary 
tmd tyrannical manner. In every place then 
* xisteil some hostile factions, which danger o: 
ambition had fostered ; and the party that seem- 
ed to possess most craft and least patriotism was 
always preferred by Lysandor. Over the cabal* 
which thus appeared likely to favour the view.* 
and the interest of Sparta, he placed a Larcdee?' 
monian governor, on w hose obsequiousness b 
could tail iitullv depend. The citadels were g/ 
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jisoned with mercenary soldiers ; the faction in? 
,»o\ver tyrannised over the rest of the inhabit- 
ants, whom they had formerly ejfvicd as rivals, 
|>r dreaded as enemies ; and every species of 
licentiousness and disorder Avas exercised with a 
boldness and presumption that* nothing could 
“ujual but the tameness and servility with u inch 
.hey were endured. The. Asiatic (Greeks iro lunger 
complained of the exorbitant contributions that 
had been formerly exacted from them, when 
Lvsander compelled them to pay the enormous 
tribute of a thousand talents. The dishonourable 
yoke ofPorsiu, and the stern dominion of Athens, 
they had once greatly regretted ; bur both these 
were light, compared to the. oppressive cruelty 
and exactions of Ly sawder. 

Prom the hardships and cruelties inflicted on 
the Athenians, we may collect the arbitrary and 
ievere treatment of the Spartans toward their 
^atic colonics and dependencies. The Athe- 
ns had surrendered their fleet ; their walk 
1 fortifications were demolished ; the citadel 
s garrisoned with Lacedaemonian troops in the 
y of Athens, under the command of Callibius, 
Spartan ; and their government was usurped by 
,rty men, the dependants and the erea- £ ^ 
res of Ly sander. Critias was at the head '* 

; this aristocratical council, the members 
f which have been justly branded in history 
Uth the title of the thirty tyrants.. Pretending 
deliver the state from the malice of informers, 
VI the turbulence of seditious demagogues, they 
Uroyedthe most valuable and virtuous persons 
the community. Kieeratus, the son of Nicias, 
ho, possessing the wealth, inherited also the 
pleudid virtues of his father, and was extremely 

/j. 1 
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‘beloved by the people, was condemned to death, 
i.cim, the most public spirited, and Antiphon, 
the most renowned for his eloquence, of any of 
bis contemporaries, suffered tire same fate ; and 
rhr«»s\ Indus and Anytus were driven into ba- 
nishment. The powerful were regarded as dan- 
gerous; ynd the opulent accused as criminal ; 
strangers and citizens underwent the same op- 
pression. 

Hut while the tyrants exercised this oppressive 
cruelty, which tfiey probably considered as ne- 
ct M.try for establishing their usurpation in per- 
tiinnrnre, and for insuring the safety of them- 
selves, the downfall of their administration was 
thereby precipitated. The Athenians, whose 
Mtfh. rings seemed no longer supportable, w'anted 
only a leader to rouse them to arms, and to con- 
duct them to victory and vengeance. The Lace- 
dicmoiiians were at this time engaged in extend- 
ing and completing their conquests over the 
culonicsof Asia ; and therefore could not spare 
any of their forces to increase the garrison in 
Athens. The abilities and resentment of Alci- 
biados pointed him out as the person most able 
to undertake the arduous and honourable design 
of reassembling the scattered fugitives, and of 
animating them with courage to attempt the 
recovery of their country. After the Lacedie- 
inoimtns had become masters of the Hellespont, 
that illustrious Athenian had been driven from 
the possession of his fortress in Thrace ; and had 
acquired a settlement under Phamabazus, in the 
little village of OTynium, in Phrygia. Here, 
undisturbed by the noise and dangers of war and 
politics, he passed his time in obscurity, in the 
-enjoyments of love and friendship $ but the ma- 
ll 2 lice 
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tice and fears of the tyrant still pursued him to 
his last retreat. 

Lysander informed Pharnabazus that the safe- 
ty of the form of government which had been 
recently established at Athens, required the sa- 
crifice of Alcibiades. It was a mode of admini- 
stration, he said, which it was the interest of 
Sparta and Persia to maintain. Pharnabazus 
was inclined to this bloody measure more 
from private reasons than from the advice of 
Lysander. He sent, thereforefa baud of armed 
Phrygians, to surprise and assassinate the Athe- 
nian exile. Sueli, however, was the acknow- 
ledged bravery of Alcibiades, that they durst 
neither attack him in the day time, nor by open 
force. Tin* obscurity of the night was chosen 
for committing this cruel and bloody deed. 
They set fire to his house, which, according to 
the materials used in the buildings of that coun- 
try, was composed of light and combustible sub- 
stances: and thus evinced their cowardice as 
well as their baseness. 

Alcibiades, alarmed by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up his sword, and, twisting Ins 
mantle round his left arm, rushed through the 
burning edifice, accompanied by his faithful 
Arcadian friend, and his affectionate mistress 
Timandra. The dastardly Phrygians, declin- 
ing to meet the fury of his assault, covered him 
with a .shower of javelins. Thus fell a man, 
whose various character can only be represented 
by the wonderful changes of fortune that hap- 
pened to him. Though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, valour, wealth, and elo- 
quence, and possessing uncommon natural and 
acquired endowments, his want of discretion and 
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probity involved his countVy and himself in in- 
•ext ricable d iflicu It ies. * 

Though the life of Alcibiades had been ex- 
tremely pernicious to his country, yet his death 
at this time might have been considered as a 
misfortune, had not the Athenian exiles at 
Thebes jmssesstd a leader, 'who had all his abi- 
lities and excellencies, without his vices and de- 
fects. Th rasy bulus was a man of very enter* 
pn**ing spirit ; he was a passionate lover of li- 
berty ; and, while he usually complied with the 
dictates of justice and humanity, he possessed 
magnanimity to conceive, abilities to conduct, 
and perseverance to accomplish, the boldest and 
most arduous designs, lie communicated his 
intentions to the unfortunate exiles at Ihcbe# 
and Mcgara; and proposed that a body of 
seventy of them should march and seize the im- 
portant fortress of Phyla, which vi as situated on 
the frontiers of Attica and l>oeotia. This daring 
and unexpected enterprise caused alarm and con- 
sternation among the tyrants, who speedily 
marched with some of their best troops to dis- 
lodge the new garrison. The natural strength 
of the place, however, bailled all their attempts ; 
and, when they purposed to invest the fortress, 
the sudden and unexpected violence of a tem- 
pest, which was accompanied with a great tail 
of snow, compelled them to desist from their 
undertaking. They retreated precipitately to 
Athens; leaving behind part of their attendant* 
and baggage, which fell into the ham s of the 
enemy. The fortre ss of Phyla, strengthened by 
the continued confluence of Athenian exiles, soon 
increased .its garrison from seventy to seven hun- 
dred men. 
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The tyrants had now just cause of alarm ; and 
dreaded lest the city should be attacked, and the 
country ravaged by these daring invaders. They 
sent several troops of cavalry, and tin* greater 
part of the hired mercenaries from Lacedaemon, 
who garrisoned Athens, with orders to encamp 
in a woody country, about fifteen fu r 1 on gs from 
Phyla, that they might watch the motions and 
repress the incursions of the enemy. Thrasy- 
bulus, however, silently marching from Phyla 
during the night, posted his forces in the intri- 
cacies of the forest, and suddenly attacked the 
Lacedaemonians before they had time to recover 
from their confusion. They immediately fled ; 
but the wary general, afraid of an ambush, fol- 
lowed them to no great distance. In the pursuit, 
however, one hundred and twenty of them were 
slain. Thrasybulns erected a trophy, and con- 
veyed the baggage and arms of the enemy in 
triumph to Phyla. 

The tyrants were so terrified with the news of 
this defeat, that they judged the city no longer 
able to protect them. They considered the 
neighbouring town of Eleusis as more capable of 
defence, and therefore removed thither. The 
three thousand men that were entrusted with 
arms accompanied them, and assisted in the de- 
struction of those Eleusinians whom they sus- 
pected of disaffection towards their usurpation. 
Pretending to muster the inhabitants of that- 
ciiy, they led those unhappy men through a 
narrow* gate to the shore, and having disarmed 
them put them to death. 

In the mean time Phyla continued to receive 
fresh accessions of strength. With these suj>^ 
plies Thrasybulus was encouraged to attempt 
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surprising Pincus ; tlo inhabitants of which, be- 
ing principally trad' .mom, merchants, and ma- 
riners, bore with in Jignation and impatience the 
injuries and cruelties -d a council often, the sub- 
ordinate instruments and obsequious imitators of 
the thirty tyrants. The enemy brought forth 
all their, force to defeat the enterprise; but 
Thraybulus, intercepting their march to the 
place, occupied a ris.ng ground with his troops, 
w h : ch was of signal advantage to him. 

due engagement which ensued was neither 
long uor bloody; but Critias and IJipponmchus, 
the two most \ iolent of the tyrants, were killed. 
The enemy being greatly superior in number, 
Thrasyhulus judiciousy avoided pursuing them ; 

if he descended the hid, they should rally, 
and renew the battle. Hut checking the ardour 
of hi s troops, he caused the herald Cleocritus to 
proclaim aloud : “ Wherefore, O men of Athens ! 
would you avoid your countrymen? Why do 
you drive them from the city, and thirst for their 
blood? Are we not united by religious, civil, 
and domestic ties? Often have, we joined toge- 
ther to tight the enemies of our country and of 
our liberty. In this unnatural and civil war, 
more blood has been shed by the impious and 
abominable tyrants in eight months, than by the 
Peloponnesians, the public enemies and destroy- 
ers of our country and independency, in ten 
years. Your misfortunes we bewail as equal to 
our ow n : nor is there a man left dead, in the 
held of battle, whose death does not. excite our 
sympathy and increase our affliction.” This 
proclamation was calculated to sow the seeds of 
disaffection among the troops ; and tin? tyrants 
immediately led off their forces ; while Tiirasy- 

bulus. 
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bnlus, without stripping the dead, marched lo 
Pint us. 

The day following, the thirty took their me- 
lancholy seats in council; but betrayed symp- 
toms of fear, and indications of expected ruin. 
The unfortunate people accused their command- 
ers and themselves. A ferment arose in the city, 
which was not allayed until the tyrants were de- 
posed from their dignity, and ten magistrates 
(one elected from each tribe) appointed to suc- 
ceed them. The surviving tyrants, and those 
whose guilt had closely united them to the 
thirty, tied to Elcusis. 

The ten, or decemvirs, soon showed the same 
desire to obey the government of .Sparta, and 
tyrannise over the inhabitants of Athens. After 
various skirmishes, in which the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulus generally prevailed, the 
tyrants in Eleusis and at Athens sent to request 
assistance from Lysander. The Lacedaemon ian 
commander was extremely desirous to support 
and protect the government he had established: 
he therefore marched to Piraeus at the head of a 
powerful body of mercenary troops; while his 
brother Libys, with a considerable squadron, 
blocked up the harbour. 

Thu exertions and talents of the Spartan com- 
manders would soon have compelled Thrasybulus 
and his followers to surrender at discretion, had 
they been allowed to act without controul. But 
the Spartans themselves were provoked at 
the haughty behaviour of Lysander, the ra- 
pacious avarice of his sycophant dependents; 
and were now weary of their conduct. The 
kings, magistrates, and ephori, combined to 
humble their general. Lest he should have the 
. honour 
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honour of conquering Athens a second time, 
Pausanias, the most popular and beloved of all 
the Spartan kings, raised a considerable body of 
forces, consisting of Spartans and their allies of 
Peloponnesus ; and, marchingthrough the isthmus 
of Corinth, fixed his quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens. 

The Lacedaemonian armies, encamped at so 
short a distance from each other, suflicient iy 
showed the want of union between the two 
leaders, and the separate interests by which they 
were actuated. Pausanias, from opposition to an 
envied, ndious, and successful rival, was inclined 
to espouse the cause, and undertake the protec- 
tion; of Thrasy bulus and his adherents ; and an 
incident that soon after follow ed confirmed this 
inclination, and determined him to endeavour to 
anticipate and thwart the measures of Ly sandcr 
wirh respect to the democratic^ I faction. I)iog- 
notus, a respectable Athenian, brought the chil- 
dren of Niceratus and Literates ; the former the 
son, tint latter the brother of Aicias, with whom 
the Spartan king was connected by the heredi- 
tary ties of hospitality and friendship. lie 
placed the helpless infants on the knees of Pau- 
s ; wtias ; and begged him, by the regard he had 
for the memory of their great and much respec- 
ted ancestor, to have compassion on their inno- 
cence and weakness, and defend them against a 
base and worthless faction, desirous of destroying 
whatever was virtuous and \aiuablc. 

Before, however, his favourable intentions 
were known by the enemy, several bloody skir- 
mishes took place. But no sooner was Thrasy- 
buius apprised of the disposition of Pausanias 
than he made known in Athens this unexpected 

revolution j 
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revolution ; and a numerous party, throwing off 
the yoke of the tyrants, desired a reconciliation 
with thei»r countrymen in Pirmus. The Spartan 
king received them kindly, and advised them to 
fiend deputies to Sparta, to propose overtures ot* 
accommodation to the ephori and the senate. 
Lysander and the tyrants endcavourecj to oppose 
this negociation,.but in vain. The Spartans sent 
fifteen commissioners, who, in conjunction with 
Pausanius, were empowered to treat with Athens. 
With the approbation of these ministers, the 
tyrants were divested of their authority, ^ ^ 
the foreign garrisons withdrawn, and the ^ ’ * 

popular’ form of government was once 
more restored to Athens. 

The effect of the generous enthusiasm of the 
Athenians might have encouraged perhaps even 
the enfeebled party of the tyrants to return from 
Eleusis. They were, however, too sensible of 
the guilt and cruelty of their conduct, to hope 
for forgiveness or impunity. Having fortified 
that city in the best manner they could, they 
began to prepare arms and to collect merce- 
naries, to try again the fate of war. Put the 
new republic easily defeated their vain attempts; 
and the unequal hostility, the effect of despair 
and fury, soon ceased. The most obnoxious and 
cruel leaders sealed with their blood the safety 
of their adherents, who submitted to the cle- 
mency of Thrasybulus. lie had the magnani- 
mity to undertake their cause with the people ; 
and solicited and obtained a decree, that these 
men should be restored to the city, reinstated in 
their fortunes and privileges, and the memory pf 
their past offences be buried in oblivion. The 
assembly ratified this general act of amnesty by 

oath ; 
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oath; but,, when the tyrants wore no more, 
they who had been the abettors of their unjust 
and nefarious proceedings were accused, 
victed, and punished, for the perpetration of 
crimes, the promise of a general indemnity for 
"which had been solemnly sanctioned. So true 
it is that the Athenians possessed wisdom to dis- 
cern, but wanted constancy to practise, the les- 
sons of sound policy, or even the dictates of 
strict justice. 

it had been well for humanity, and to the ho- 
nour of Athens, if the abettors of that aristocra- 
tic;! I faction had been the only persons who ex- 
perienced the unjust vigour of its tribunals. But, 
soon after the re-establishment of the popular 
form of government, a very memorable transac- 
tion happened ; the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates, a man guiltless of any vice, and against 
whom no blame, could be imputed, except that 
the illustrious merit of the philosopher disgraced 
the crimes and follies of his contemporaries, libs 
independence of spirit, and visible superi- ^ ^ 
ority of mind and genius over the rest of * 
his countrymen, created him many ene- 
mies ; but, as his character was irreproachable, 
and his doctrines pure and void of all obscurity, 
the voice of malevolence was silent. Yet Aris- 
tophanes soon undertook, at the instigation of 
Melitus, in his comedy of The Clouds, to ridicule 
the venerable character of Socrates on the stage ; 
and, when once the door was opened to calumny 
and defamation, the fickle and licentious popu- 
lace paid no reverence to the philosopher, 
whom they had before regarded as a being of a 
superior order. When this had succeeded, Me- 
litus stood forth to criminate him, together with 

Anitus 
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Anitus and Lycon ; and the philosopher was 
summoned before the tribunal of the five hun- 
dred. He was accused of making innovations in 
the religion of the Greeks, and of ridiculing the 
many gods which the Athenians worshipped : 
yet, false -as this might appear, the accusers re- 
lied for the success of their cause upon the per- 
jury of the witnesses and the envy of the judges, 
whose ignorance would readily yield to misre- 
presentation, and be influenced and guided by 
eloquence and artifice. In this their expecta- 
tions were not frustrated ; and, while the judges 
expected submission from Socrates, and that 
meanness of beha\ iour and servility of defence 
which distinguished criminals, the philosopher 
perhaps accelerated his own fall by the firmness 
of his mind and his uncomplying integrity. 
Lysias, one of the most celebrated orafois of the 
age, composed an oration in a laboured and pa- 
thetic strain, which he offered to his friend to be 
presented as his defence iu the presence of his 
judges; but Socrates refused it, observing that a 
philosopher ought ‘to be conspicuous for magna- 
nimity and firmness of soul. In his apology he 
spoke with great animation, and confessed that, 
while others boasted that they were acquainted 
with every thing, he himself knew nothing. The 
whole discourse was full of simplicity and noble 
grandeur, and the energetic language of offended 
innocence. He modestly said that what he pos- 
sessed was applied for , the service of the ’Atheni- 
ans : it w^s his wish io make his fe|lovv citizens 
happy; and it was a duty winch 'he performed 
by the special' command of the gods, / whose 
authority/’ said* he emphatically to the judges, 
u I regard more than yours/’ Such language 

from 
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from a man who was accused of a capital crime/ 
astonished and irritated' the judges. Socrates 
was condemned, but only by a majority of three 
voices; and when he was demanded, according 
to the rule of the Athenian laws, to pass sentence 
on himself, by mentioning what death he prefer- 
red, he replied, te For my attempts to teach the 
Athenian youth justice and moderation, and to 
render the rest of my countrymen more happy, 
let. me be maintained at ihe public expoirro rim- 
ing the remaining years of my life, in the Prv ta- 
na* u*n * : an honour, O Athenians ! which 1 dr- 
serve more than the victors of the Olympic 
games : they make their countrymen more happy 
in appearance, but I have made you so in reali- 
ty.” This exasperated the judges in the highest 
degree; and he was condemned to drink hem- 
lock. Upon this he addressed the court, and 
more particularly the judges who had derided in 
his favour, in a pathetic speech. He told them, 
that to die was a pleasure ; since he w as going to 
hold converse with the greatest heroe* of anti- 
quity: he recommended to their care his de- 
fenceless children; and, as he returned to (be 
prison, lie exclaimed, “ 1 go to die, you to Ji\ e : 
which is best, the Deity alone can know ! v The 
solemn celebration of some religious lestlxals 
prevented his execution for thirl y days ; and 
during that time he was confined in the prison 
and loaded with irons. Ills friends, and parti- 
cularly his disciples, were h is constant attend- 
ants ; and he discoursed with them upon dillcr- 

* 1 he Pvytanaeum was a council hall of the Athenians, 
in which judicatures were held, saciihces offered, and the 
members provided with every necessary at the expence of 
the public. 

■ent 
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tint subjects with all his usual serenity and cheer- 
fulness. lie reproved them for their sorrow ; 
and when one of them was uncommonly grieved 
because he was to sutler, though innocent, t h ( e 
philosopher replied : “ Would you then have 
me die guilty ?” \V T ith this composure did he 
spend Ins last days ; he continued to be a pre- 
ceptor till the moment of his death, and instructed 
his pupils on questions of the greatest impor- 
tance ; lie told them his opinions in support of 
the immortality of the soul, and reprobated se- 
verely the prevalent custom of suicide. lie dis- 
regarded the intercession of his friends ; and, 
when it was in his power to make his escape out 
of prison, he refused, and asked with his usual 
pleasantry, “ Where he could escape death 

When the hour to drink the poison was come, 
the executioner presented him the cup with tears 
in his eyes ; Socrates received it with composure, 
and having drunk it with an unaltered counte- 
nance, In a few minutes after expired. Such 
was the end of a man whom the uninfluenced 
answer of the oracle of Delphi had pronounced 
the wisest of mankind. Socrates died about four 
hundred years before the Christian mra, in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was no sooner 
dead than the Athunians repented of their cru- 
elty ; his accusers were universally despised and 
shunned ; one suffered death, some were banish-* 
ed, and others with their own hands put an end 
to lives which their abhorred persecution of the 
best of Athenians had rendered insupportable. 

The illustrious sage had a statue of brass erect- 
ed to him, by his countrymen, of the workman- 
ship of Lysippus ; which was placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the city. Thus did his 

fame 
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fame, like the hardy oak, derive vigour from 
length of years, and increase from age to age; 
until the? superstitious Athenians worshipped him 
as a god, whom their injustice and cruelty had 
condemned as a criminal. 

Hitherto there has been occasion to notice 
more peculiarly the successes and defeats of the 
Athenian Republic ; for, while the Athenians 
acted the most conspicuous part in the affairs of 
the nation, it was necessary to give that atten- 
tion to them which tlu: importance of their con- 
cerns naturally demanded. But we must now 
turn successively to those states which, after the 
downf'al of the Athenian greatness, became the 
principal communities of Greece. 

While the fortune of the Peloponnesian war 
was doubtful, the peaceful inhabitants of Elis 
frequently testified their inclination to preserve 
a strict and inoffensive neutrality. But the 
continual solicitations of Sparta, and the unpro- 
voked violence of Athens, determined them to 
declare for the former city. They, however, 
acted with great indifference and lukewarmness 
iu the cause of their Spartan allies. During the 
time of action, their eflbrts were languid and in- 
effectual ; and when, according to custom, the 
annual return of the Olympic games suspended 
for a time all hostilities between the contending 
states, they showed little regard or respect for 
their powerful confederates, whose martial and 
ambitious spirit seemed incompatible with the 
enjoyment of their own loved tranquillity. 

This omission of duty was soon followed by 
the actual desertion of the Eleans from the al- 
liance of Sparta. They defended themselves 
against the usurpations of tipit st^te j and $ndea- 
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voured to prevent its members from consulting 
the Delphic oracle, and from partaking of the 
games and sacrifices performed at Olympia. As 
long as the Peloponesian war was carried on, 
these injuries were .submitted to with impunity; 
but no sooner was that war terminated than the 
{Spartans felt with sensibility, and were enabled 
to chastise with severity ( very insult that had 
been offered them, during the less prosperous 
state of their allairs. 

Agis, the r.irst w arlike of the Spartan princes, 
nenv levied a powerful army, to inflict a late but 
terrible vengeance on the Eieans. Jt was his 
design to surprise them before they could raise 
forces to make any effectual resistance. He 
therefore led the troops through the countries of 
Argolis and Achaia ; and, entering the territory 
of iilis by the road of Larissa, intended to march 
by the shortest way to the devoted capital. Hr 
had scarcely, however, passed the river jLari&sus, 
which gives name to the town and divides the 
provinces of Elis and Achaia, w hen some severe 
and repeated shocks of au earthquake were ex- 
perienced. The superstitious invaders consider- 
ed this as an admonition from the Gods, that the 
state they were about to attack was under the 
protection of Heaven, and that therefore they 
ought to abstain from ravaging a country so sa- 
credly defended. Into such a menace, at least, 
was this terrible phenomenon interpreted by the 
Lacedaemonian king, that lie immediately re- 
crossed t he river with ins troops; and returning 
home, disbanded his army. 

lly this t vent, however, the enmity of the 
Spartans was only restrained, not extinguished. 
They oflcred up prayers and sacrifices to the Gods, 

beseech- 
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beseeching them to sanctify and favour the inva- 
sion of the Elcan territory. The ephoritheri com- 
manded Agis to levy more forces, and again to 
march into the country of Elis. No phenome- 
non now occurred' to check their progress. Dur- 
ing two successive summers and autumns, the 
territory was desolated *. they burned or other- 
wise destroyed ail the villages ; and the inhabi- 
tants were made captives : all t lie ornaments of 
their sacred edifices were destroyed ; and the 
city of Jupiter was despoiled of many of the 
porticoes, gymnasia, and temples, that adorned 
it. 

But, though the Spartans had first planned the 
invasion, they did not cither singly incur the 
guilt, or exclusively obtain the profits, that at- 
tended it. The Arcadians and other Pelopon- 
nesians, allured by the hope of plunder, joined 
the Spartan forces: and the Eleau territory af- 
forded them a rich and luxurious harvest of 
spoil ; for that country had been long protected 
by religion against the ravages of war. W hen 
the Spartans had thus plundered ami laid waste 
the country of Elis, they granted peace to the 
inhabitants, oil condition that they would sur- 
render their fleet, acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the inferior towns and villages that 
were scattered along the banks of the Pereusaud 
the Alpheus, and model their internal govern- 
ment according to the plan prescribed by the 
conquerors. Thus was Sparta become the arbi- 
trator of Greece. 

But though the conquest of Elis engaged, it 
did not exclusively engross, the attention of the 
Spartans, nor divert them from pursuing other 
projects of revenge. The Messenians were not 
(’ J the 
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the accidental and temporary neighbours of 
Sparta, but they had been the natural and inve- 
terate foes of that community ; nor could they 
expect but to feel the unhappy consequences of 
the triumph of Lacechcnion. * 

.After the destruction of Mossone and the per- 
secution of its inhabitants, Naupactus, situated 
on the northern shore of the Corinthian gulf, af- 
forded a safe and secure retreat to a feeble rem- 
nant of that community. They flourished here 
under the protection of Athens ; and, in grati- 
tude to their benefactors, were the most active, 
zealous, and (according to the utmost of their 
power) the most useful, of any of the allies of 
Athens, during the whole of the Peloponnesian 
war. But their assistance, and that of many 
others, proved ineffectual ; and the time was* 
now come when Sparta prepared to inflict a se- 
vere punishment upon them, for their recent as 
well as ’veil as ancient injuries. JNaup&rtus, and 
Cephaleuia (w here a considerable colony of the 
Messeniaus had been planted) were invaded ; — 
the greater part of the inhabitants escaped to Si- 
U oily ; upward of three thousand sailed to 
401 Cyrenaica. These w ere the only coun- 
tries inhabited by the Hellenic race, that 
v. ere now beyond the reach of the Lacedaemo- 
nian power. 

While the operations of w ar, and the various 
revolutions that took place in the governments 
of Greece, detached the Grecian colonies in Italy, 
Sicily, and Cyrenaica, from the general interests 
and politics of the mother country, a series of 
events, not less curious than important, con- 
nected in the closest manner the Jiisfory of 
Greece w ith the annals of the Persian empire. 

, * Darius 
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Darius Kothus terminated his active and pros* 
perous reign the same memorable year tha 1 
Athens became subject to Sparta, and the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was brought to a conclusion. — 
II is wife Parysatis, an artful and ambitious wo- 
man, employed all her influence over an old and 
uxorious husband, to obtain the kingdom for Ly- 
ras, her younger son and peculiar favourite ; but 
the dying monarch persisted in appointing Ar* 
taxerxes his successor to the throne. 

The rivalship of the two brothers, who were 
both at court during the last illness of Darius, 
unhappily degenerated into enmity. The birth 
of Artaxerxes had happened before the accession 
of his father to the throne ; while, on the con- 
trary, Cyrus was born the son of a king. This 
circumstance greatly increased the indigna- 
tion of the younger brother. The same dis- 
tinction had occasioned Darius Ilystaspes to 
prefer Xerxes, the younger of his sons, to his el- 
der brother Artabazanes. The precedent, thus 
established by such an illustrious monarch, might 
have been thought sufficient to reinforce the par- 
tial arguments of Parvsatis ; and the merit and 
abilities that Cyrus discovered at a very early 
age, and which would have enabled him to fill 
the; most diflicuit and to adorn the most exalted 
station, might have contributed to confirm his 
title to tin*, throne. 

When he was only seventeen, the provinces 
of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, had been 
deputed to the care and jurisdiction of this young* 
prince. The same mandate of Darius, however, 
that destroyed his hopes of obtaining the throne 
of Persia, appointed him hereditary and perpe- 
tual governor of the above-mentioned districts. 

On 
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Oil the death of Darius, Cyrus, with the three 
hundred heavy-armed Greeks under the coin- 
inand of Xenias, an Arcadian, who had accom- 
panied him to Suza, prepared to leave the Per- 
sian court, and to return to the government of 
his provinces ; but when lie was about to com- 
mence his journey his depai ture was retarded by 
a base and nefarious intention. Tissaphernes, 
to whose jurisdiction Lydia, Phrygia, and Cap- 
padocia, had been committed previous to the 
tinie in which Cyrus became governor of those 
valuable districts, was now at the Persian court; 
and, hoping to share the spoils of the young 
prince, accused him of treason. Artuxerxcs 
gave orders that Cyrus should be apprehended; 
but the powerful protection of his mother, who, 
though she loved only one, was beloved, or at 
least feared, by both her sons, defended his life, 
vindicated his honour, and restored him in safety 
to his dominions in Asia Minor. Cyrus, whose 
heroic fortitude was know n, was not much af- 
fected with the danger that had threatened his 
person ; but the insult ollered him by his bro- 
ther sunk deep into his heart. From the mo- 
ment he recovered his liberty, he determined to 
revenge the injury done him ; and by force of 
arms to obtain possession of the Persian throne, 
or to perish in the attempt. 

The young prince, being of a magnanimous 
disposition, naturally preferred the road of dan- 
ger and glory for asserting and vindicating his 
independence ; nor did he think it sufficient to 
punish the injustice of Artaxerxcs towards him. 
He made such preparations as might enable him 
to dethrone his brother, and to usurp the domi- 
nion of Persia; defended as it was by a million 
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of armed men, and protected not only by the 
pnwef of superstition, but by the splendour of 
ancient renown. This design of Cyrus, extra- 
vagant and romantic as it appeared at first view, 
seemed nevertheless, when fully considered, ca- 
pable of being executed, lie possessed great 
and extraordinary resources in the fertility and 
invention of his own mind ; his barbarian sub- 
jects were united to him in the most friendly 
and affectionate attachment to his person; and, 
above all, the fidelity and valour of his Lacedae- 
monian allies gave him the most powerful means 
of executing his purpose. 

When we consider the life and the actions of 
Cyrus, either as they are delivered to us by the 
concurring testimony of his con temporaries, or 
as we observe them in the lustre which they re- 
flect, he seems to have been born for the honour 
of human nature, and particularly for that of 
Asia, lie had been educated, we are told, from 
the age of seven years, * ( to shoot with the bow, 
to manage the horse, and to speak truth.” This 
was agreeable to the institutions of the great 
founder of the Persian monarchy; and seemed 
well adapted, in an age of simplicity, to form the 
princes and nobles of the state. Cyrus surpass- 
ed his companions in all exterior accomplish- 
ments; but, while his manly beauty, his bodily 
activity, and his skill and courage, in managing 
the steed, in hunting, and in every military ex- 
ercise, were the admiration of the people, the 
young prince appears to have estimated such 
superficial advantages according to their real 
worth alone. I ntegrit y of heart was considered 
by him as the only solid basis of a fair character : 
honesty was impressed on every action ; his pro- 
mise 
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^ ^ he prepared to march from the Ionian 
* coast into Upper Asia, with an arijiy of 
one hundred thousand barbarians, anti 
more than thirteen thousand Greeks. Iiis forces 
having assembled at Sardis, the Persian prince 
was carried, by the activity of h»s resentment or 
ambition, with the utmost celerity towards Up- 
per Asia. In a journey of twelve hundred miles. 
It is forces encountered few er difficulties than 
might have been expected. They travelled 
through the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Cappadocia ; they traversed the mountains 
of Cilicia ; and passed, w ithout meeting resist- 
ance, through Syria: they then crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at Thapsacus; and, after penetrating 
the desert, entered the territory of Babylon. 

Advancing 'through the desert into the plains 
of Babylon, lie mol, near Cynaxa, the numerous 
and formidable army of Artaxerxes. Clearchus 
posted the Greeks near the river Euphrates, lest 
they should be surrounded by the enemy. Cy- 
rus desired him to advance opposite to the king's 
guard ; because, if they should be broken, the 
enemy w r ould immediately give way on all sides. 
The Spartan general replied that he considered 
it necessary to remain in his present situation, 
and that he would be careful to do every thing 
in his'power to ensure success. 

This disobedience of Clearchus, and the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus, however, destroyed the. for- 
tune of the day, in w hich the fate of Persia and 
the renown of Greece were alike involved. — 
Clearchus, by skilful evolutions, eluded the armed 
chariots and cavalry of the enemy; and 'the mar- 
tial appearance and acclamations of the Greeks 

were 


1 
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were alone sufficient to rent the opposing undis- 
ciplined crowd, w ho could not withstand or en- 
dure .the sight of their regular army and bur- 
nished arms. The martial sounds of their har- 
monious paeans, intermixed with the clanging of 
their spears "against their brazen bucklers, as- 
tonished and terrified the enemy. Artaxerxes, 
seeing that the Greeks were every where victo- 
rious, and that none of his soldiers could oppose 
♦ hem in front, gave orders to his men to wheel 
about, and advancing with celerity take the 
enemy in the rear. Had this design been car- 
ried into execution, the Greeks, in all probabi- 
lity, having prevailed in the first onset, would 
also have faced about, and, animated by the joy 
of victory and their native ardour, have re- 
turned to charge those that attacked them in the 
rear, and gained an easy conquest, 

lint Cyrus, impatient of victory, destroyed this 
favourable prospect. Observing the motions of 
bis brother, he eagerly rode to meet him, ac- 
companied only by six hundred horse. , He at- 
tacked the enemy with such violence and impe- 
tuosity, that the king's advanced guards were 
immediately thrown into confusion, and Arta- 
gerses, their commander, w^as slain by the hand 
of Cyrus. Had he retreated even now, he might 
still perhaps have saved his life, and even ob- 
tained the kingdom. But perceiving Artaxerxes 
in the midst of the ranks, he rushed forward 
with a blind instinctive fury, and cried out, “ I 
see the man." He penetrated through the at- 
tendants of his brother, and threw his javelin at 
tfce breast of the king. His zeal and eagerness 
to destroy Arlaxerxe$> proved the ruin of him* 
self: he received a severe wound in the face^ 
1) from* 
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from ail unknown hand, which only served to 
increase his fury. He fell, however, soon after 
in the tumultuary contest of his attendants, with 
the guards of the king. Eight of his most inti- 
mate friends were slain in the assault, and thus 
sealed with their blood the affection and fidelity 
they entertained for a beloved master. 

In the meanwhile, Clearchus, at the head of 
the Grecian phalanx, pursuing the fugitives, was 
carried to a considerable distance from Artax- 
erxes. When he was given to understand that 
the barbarians had possessed themselves of his 
camp; and perceived that, tired and laden with 
plunder, they were advancing to attack his rear, 
he faced about in order to receive them. The 
enemy's cavalry made various dispositions until 
sunset for receiving the attack of the Greeks; 
but neither the generals nor the forces they com- 
manded durst approach within the reach of the 
Grecian spears. Wherever Clearchus and his 
brave troops advanced, they fled with the great- 
est precipitation and disorder. Wearied with 
marching against an enemy that seemed unwil- 
ling and unable to fight, Clearchus determined, 
at length, to return to his camp ; wondering that 
neither Cyrus nor any of his messengers ap* 
peared. 

When he arrived at the place of his encamp- 
ment, in the beginning of the night, he found 
the tents in disorder, the baggage plundered, 
and the provision destroyed or spent. Cyrus 
had provided four hundred carriages of wine 
and flour, as a resource in time of need ; and 
the loss of these was chiefly regretted by the 
Greeks. The troops of Artaxerxes had rifled 
the carriages 5 and the Greeks, whom the sud- 
den 
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den appearatice of the enemy had not allowed to 
dine, were under the necessity also of passing 
the night without food. They were likewise 
extremely exhausted by the exertions and fa- 
tigue of a laborious day, and perplexed in their 
minds by their uncertainty of the fate of their 
allies. 

At the approach of day, they prepared to move 
their camp, when they received intelligence of 
the death of Cyrus. They also learned that 
Arimus, the new commander of the Persian 
troops belonging to Asia Minor, had assembled 
his forces in their former encampment, where he 
purposed to continue during that day, in order 
that the Greeks might have time to join him ; 
but if they delayed, he intended to march the 
next morning towards Ionia. As soon as the 
consternation of the Greeks had somewhat sub- 
sided, “ Would to Heaven,” said Clearclius, 
“ that Cyrus were alive ! but since he is not, 
let Ariseus know, that we have conquered the 
troops of Artaxerxcs, and that as there is no 
enemy to resist our arms, if he will come hither 
we will place him on the Persian throne.” ' 

The next morning, however, heralds arrived 
from Artaxerxes ; amongst whom was Philinus, 
a fugitive Greek, esteemed by Tissaphernes. 
This man, speaking, for his colleagues, com- 
manded the Grecians in the king's name, to lay 
down their arms, and to beg the monarch's par- 
don at the gate of his pavilion. This older was 
heard with universal indignation. One desired 
him to tell the king to come aud take them ; 
whilst another observ ed that it was better to die 
ifi an deliver up their arms. Xenophon spoke to 
fhe following effect : “ You see, O Philinus, 
I) % that 
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that wc have nothing left, bat our arms and our 
valour. While we possess the one, we can avail 
ourselves of the other; but, should we be induced 
to deliver Up our arms, we shall be obliged to 
surrender our persons. Think not, therefore, 
that we will throw away the only advantages we 
enjoy. On the contrary, be assured $hat, rely- 
ing on our weapons and our valour, we will dis- 
pute with you the advantages which you pos- 
sess.” These sentiments of Xenophon were en- 
forced by Clearchus and the rest of the army; 
and Pliilinus, unable to discover the immediate, 
designs of the Greeks, returned with his col- 
leagues to the Persian camp. 

In the mean time, Ariaeus sent deputies to in- 
form the Greek® that there were many Persians 
of greater consideration than himself who would 
not permit him to be their king. He desired 
they would join him with all expedition ; and 
observed that, if they delayed, he would return 
with all haste to Ionia, The army, therefore, 
immediately marched, in order of battle, to the 
encampment of Arueus. An alliance was en- 
tered into between the Persian and Grecian com- 
manders, by which they bound themselves to 
perform to each other the duties of faithful and 
affectionate confederates. This treaty being ra- 
tified by a- solemn sacrifice, they deliberated on 
the plan of their intended journey ; and it was 
at length determined that, instead of traversing 
the desolated country through which they had 
passed, their course should be directed north- 
ward ; where they might hope to avoid the de- 
sert, acquire provision in plenty, and cross the 
great rivers which diminish near their source, 
with less difficulty and danger. It was also re- 
solved 
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solved to'-pcrform their first marches with as 
juuch expedition as possible, that they might 
get out of the reach of the king’s troops. 

‘ It is evident that the plan proposed had the 
appearance of a* flight; hut fortune directed 
them more gloriously. The Grecian firmness 
and courage had a powersul eilect on the coun- 
sels of Artaxerxes, who sent heralds the follow- 
ing to tieat with them about a truce. Tissa- 
phernes, in the liatrie of the king, concluded 
that agreement with the Greeks, which proved 
so calamitous but honourable to them in its con- 
sequences. The satrap engaged, on the part of 
his master, to furnish them with provision, to 
procure them friendly treatment in the countries 
through which they passed, and to conduct 
them faithfully into Greece. On the other baud, 
the Greeks covenanted that they would abstain 
from ravaging the territories of Artaxerxes, and 
that they would pay for any supplies that were 
granted them. 

Tissaphernes, however, though he had pro- 
mised to hasten' his return from the king, delayed 
twenty days. During this time, 'the Persians 
availed themselves of the opportunity of prac- 
tising with Ariseus. That barbarian, by the al- 
lurements of rewards, or the dread of punish- 
ment, but still more/ perhaps, by the wj^irm soli- 
citations of his relations and friends, was totally 
detached from the interest of his Grecian allies. 
Previous to the arrival of Tissaphernes, the 
Greeks greatly suspected the designs of Ariaeus ; 
but no sooner did the satrap return than the two 
Persian armies encamped together. For some 
time, however, no open hostility was commit- 
led} and the Greeks, according to treaty, were. 

D 3 furnished 
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furnished with a market. But Tisaphernes en- 
deavoured to encrease the difficulties of their 
journey ; and led them, by many windings and 
turnings, through the canals and marshes be- 
tween the Tigris and the Kupbrates. 

Having arrived on the banks of the river Za- 
bates, which flows eastward from the mountains 
of Media, the Grecian generals, and particu- 
larly Clearchus, who had long seen and lament- 
ed the unfortunate jealousies that had arisen be- 
tween the Greeks and Persians, proposed a con- 
ference of the commanders, that they might ex- 
plain and remove the obstacles of agreement. 
This measure was agreeable to all, and was im- 
mediately acceded to. Five generals and twen- 
ty captains of the Greeks, accordingly repaired 
to the camp of Tissaphernes ; only two hundred 
soldiers followed them, under pretence of going 
to market. The Grecian generals, Clearchus, 
Menon, Agias, Pcoxenus, and Socrates, were 
conducted into ti}e apartment of the satrap. 
This separation occasioned distrust ; which was 
heightened by observing that the barbarians 
were provided with arms. Soon after, upon a 
signal being given, those without the carnp 
were cut to pieces, and the generals appre- 
hended. 

When the Greeks, in their encampment, had 
received intelligence of the treacherous conduct 
of the Persians, they ran to their arms, expect- 
ing an immediate assault. The cowardly barba- 
dians, however, instead of attempting to accom- 
plish their designs by open and honourable war, 
continued to employ artifice and perfidy. 

They sent Ariaeus, Arteazus, and Mithridates, 
persons of great credit with Cyrus, to the Gre- 
cian 
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sons. dad in complete armour. When they 
drew near to the Greeks, a herald proclaimed 
that, if any of their generals or captains w ere 
present, they should advance, and be made ac- 
quainted vrith the pleasure of Artaxerxes. Clne- 
risoplius /lie Spartan, who, next to Clearchus,'' 
had hi therto commanded the army, w r as absent 
with a part}? of foreigners. But Cleanor the 
Orchomcnian, and Sophonetus the Stymphalian, 
the only remaining generals, cautiously pro- 
ceeded from the camp ; accompanied by Xeno- 
phon the Athenian, a voluuteer in the army, 
who was desirous of hearing tidings of his friend 
Pi oxenus. 

When they arrived within hearing of the bar* 
bariaus, Ariaeus said, Clearchus, O Grecians, 
having been found guilty of perfidy and treason, 
has been punished with death. Menon and 
Proxenus, who discovered his designs, are ho- 
noured and rewarded. The king demands your 
arms ; which are now r his property, since they 
belonged to Cyrus, who was his vassal/' To 
this Cleanor replied, in the name of the rest ; and 
reproached him with perfidy, for having, be- 
trayed the friends and benefactors of Cyrus his 
master, and for co-operating with the enemy of 
that prince, the treacherous and impious Tissa- 
phernes, Ariaeus attempted to defend himself 
from this accusation, by alleging the criminal 
conduct of Clearchus : upon which Xenophon, 
observed, €t If Clearchus was guilty of perjury, 
he has suffered justly. But where are Proxenus 
iliqd Menon, who are your benefactors and our 
Commanders ? Since they are friends to both par- 
"ties, let them be sent, to advise us what is bes$ 
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to be done,” To this request, reasonable and just 
as it appeared to be, the barbarians could make 
no answer; and, having conferred a while toge- 
ther, they departed to their camp. Their mean 
duplicity in this interview sufficiently indicated 
the unhappy fate of the Grecian commanders, 
who were kept for some time-dn close confine- 
ment,^ and afterwards sent to Artaxerxes, by 
whom they were put to death. 


CHxVP. XII. 

The Affairs of Greece, from the Commencement of 
the memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks under Xenophon, to the Reace of An - 
talcidas . 

T HE terror and alarm which had hitherto 
prevailed in the Grecian camp were now 
converted into consternation and despair. The 
afflictions of the Greeks seemed completed by 
the dreadful catastrophe that had befallen their 
unfortunate commanders. They were twelve 
hundred miles distant from their native Jand ; 
without fiiends, and without allies; hemmed in 
by rivers and mountains, which now appeared as 
so many insurmountable barriers; and threatened 
by famine and the resentment of a treacherous 
?ind perfidious enemy. They reflected that it 
was dangerous to depart, and still more danger- 
ous to remain. Provision could only be pro- 
cured by the point of the sword. Every country 
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would be hostile to them ; and when they had 
conquered one enemy another would be ready 
to receive them. They had no cavalry to pursue 
the barbarians in their flight, or to elude their 
pursuit : victory itself would be almost fruitless; 
but defeat would be certain ruin. 

These considerations, together with the fan* 
<ied inspiration of a dream, impelled Xenophon 
to undertake, amidst the general dejection and 
dismay, the care of his own and the public 
safety. An assembly of the captains being con- 
vened, he represented to them faithfully the 
present situation of affairs; but exhorted them, 
at the same time, not to suffer themselves to fall 
anlo despair. All the arguments that religion, 
philosophy, and experience could suggest, were 
urged by him ; to encourage them to expect suc- 
cess from their own bravery and the favour of 
Heaven, and to. disdain any offers of accommo- 
dation from men whose perfidious friendship had 
been more hurtful than their open enmity. 

They all applauded the sentiments of the 
Athenian ; and Cherisophus, the Spartan gene* 
ruL, exhorted them without loss of time to elect 
commanders in the room of those whom they 
bad lost. Timasion, Xauthicles, C leaner, Phi- 
lysias, succeeded the late generals; and Xeno* 
phon supplied the place of Proxenus. They de- 
termined to disencumber themselves of adunne* 
cessary baggage, which might impede their 
march, and to explore the sources of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Their army they intended 
to form in a hollow square; and thus to oppose 
the valour of their battalions, on every side, to 
the enemy. 

The Greeks consumed the greater part of the 
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day iti preparations for their departure ; and in 
the afternoon, having crossed the Zabatus, the 
troops pursued their journey, in the disposition 
already mentioned. They had not, however, 
proceeded far, when the Persian archers and 
sli ngers began to harrass the rear of the army. 
To repel these light skirmishers w r as no very easy 
matter; but to attack them in the assault, with- 
out suffering considerable loss, was impossible. 
They could not be overtaken by the heavy- 
armed soldiers, nor even by the targeteers, in a 
little time ; and the enemy could not be pursued, 
without part of the army being cut off'. Xeno- 
phon, how ever, made an attempt ; but many of 
his men were wounded, and he brought his 
troops back to the camp dispirited and dis- 
graced. 

The Greeks now found the w r ant of cavalry and 
of light-armed soldiers. They therefore equip- 
ped fifty of their baggage horses ; and two hun- 
dred Rhodians were drawn from the ranks, who 
furnished themselves w ith slings and leaden balls, 
^hich they threw twice as far as the stones em- 
ployed by the barbarians. Of these men, fifty 
were mounted, and provided with buff coats and 
corslets ; and Lycius, an Athenian, was ap- 
pointed to command them. The utility of these 
preparations was soon visible, when the enemy 
renewed the assault with a thousand horse and 
four thousand slingers. The Persian detachment 
had no sooner approached within c the reach of 
darts, than the horsemen of Lycius fell furiously 
dn them, and they fled in scattered disorder. 
The Greeks pursuing, took many prisoners; and 
in order to create the greater horror in the minds 
of these cowardly and perfidious enemies, the 
'bodies of the slain were terribly mangled. 

After 
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After these advantages, they continued their 
inarch along the banks of the Tigris and the 
western boundaries of Media, where they met 
with many rich and populous villages that sup- 
plied them with plenty of provision ; and soon 
approached the mountains of the Carduchians, 
where thq cavalry of the enemy could no longer 
annoy them. The Tigris, on their left, was so 
deep and rapid that the passage appeared ab- 
solutely insurmountable ; and, nevertheless, it 
was thought necessary to pass the river. Hav- 
ing received intelligence, however, that the 
road through the country of the Carduchians 
w ould conduct them to the spacious and plentiful 
provinces of Armenia, they marched thither; 
regardless of the report that a hundred thousand 
Persians had been defeated, and cut to pieces by 
those fierce barbarians. When they approached, 
the Carduchians betook themselves to their fast- 
nesses, and left the houses and villages in the 
plain to the mercy of the invaders. The troops 
did no injury ; but they could not procure, by 
their inoffensive behaviour and invitations of 
peace, the friendship of those men, who w r ere 
the common enemies of the Greeks, the Persi- 
ans, and the w hole human race. Every oppor- 
tunity w r as taken to impede the march of the ar- 
my. These barbarian severe not prepared for a 
close engagement ; but they excelled all other 
nations in the use and strength of their bows, 
wdiich were three cubits long, and w hich they 
bent by pressing the Iow r er part with the foot. 
The arrows were nearly as long as the Bows; and 
their points were so sharp, that they would 
pierce the firmest shields and corslets. The 
Greeks had full occasion to employ their supe- 
rior 
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rior knowledge in tactics, and their valour, iri 
repelling or eluding the attacks of these danger- 
ous enemies ; who did them more hurt in seven 
days than the Persians did in as many weeks. 

At length, however, they arrived at the river 
Cantrites, which forms the boundary of Arme- 
nia; and, during the month of January, they 
traversed the fruitful plains of that country. 
Teribazus, the Persian governor of the province, 
entered into a treaty with the generals, to supply 
them with provision, on their abstaining from 
hostilities ; but, he having treacherously broken 
the treaty, the Greeks had immediate recourse 
to arms, pursued the perfidious governor, and 
plundered his camp. The day following a more 
dangerous occurrence befel them. Being obliged 
to encamp in the open air, without lire and vic- 
tuals, the enow fell in such quantities during the 
night, that the men and their arms were com- 
pletely covered. Some lost their sight by the 
glare of the snow ; and others were so benumbed 
with the piercing coldness of the north wind, 
that they were deprived of the use of their hands 
and feet. Xenophon could scarcely keep the 
men in motion ; who, lying down on the ground, 
protested they would go no farther, but die 
there. They endeavoured to defend their eyes 
from the effect of the snow, by wearing some- 
thing of a dark colour before them ; while their 
feet were preserved by continual motion during 
the day, and in the" night by being stripped 
bare. 

They next approached the country of the 
Taochians ; who, being alarmed w ith the report 
of an unknown enemy, abandoned the villages 
in the plain, and, with their w ives,' children, 

and 
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and cattle, betook themselves to the mountains* 
Their provision also they carried with them ; 
that .the Greeks found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of attacking those fastnesses. The bar- 
barians cndeavouivd to defend themselves, by- 
rolling large stones down the precipices on the 
invaders; but, when these nn$»ile weapons were 
exhausted, the Greeks made themselves masters 
of the heights, and the women threw first their 
children down the rocks, and then themselves. 
This frantic act of despair was followed by the 
men ; and the Greeks took few prisoners, but 
obtained a considerable number of sheep, oxen, 
and asses. 

The army then proceeded, with great celerity, 
through the bleak and dreary country of the 
Chalybeans. The Chalybeans we™ the fiercest 
nation in all those parts: they had linen corslets, 
greaves, and helmets, for thdr defence; a short 
falchion was hung at their girdle; and they 
made use of pikes fifteen cubits in length, witn 
which they attacked an enemy. At the approach 
of the Greeks, they were so far from betraying 
an}- symptom of fear or of flight that they sung 
and danced. They boldly defended their vil- 
lages and property; and the Greeks could ob- 
tain no supply from this w arlike but inhospitable 
people. - 

They now passed the river Hatrpasus, whicjjt 
divides the territories of the Chalybeans and 
Scythians; and met with no opposition during 
their journey through the country 6f this lattcf 
people. When they had arrived the top of 
mount Theches, a place held in pavtieulpr de- 
votion by the inhabitants the vanguard, claim- 
ed the rest of their army with their ^giplaiiia- 
w Yoju. IV. E tiona. 
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tions. Xenophon, who commanded feh*e rear, 
hearing the noise, concluded that the army was 
attacked by an enemy; and therefore advanced 
with ail expedition to the assistance of their 
comrades. But, having arrived nearer, they 
were seized with the most pleasing sensations, 
when their ears were saluted from every quarter 
with, the cry of “ The sea! the seal” They 
were filled with transports of tumultuary joy, 
at the sight of an object which they had so long 
wished in vain : it recalled to their minds more 
distinctly and forcibly the recollection of their 
parents, their friends, their relations, their coun- 
try, .and every thing dear to them. The sol- 
diers, with tears in their eyes, embraced each 
Other, and then their commanders ; the sympa- 
thetic affection w r as communicated to the whole 
army, and became so great that a monument of 
stones was reared on the occasion. This mount 
was covered with the arms of barbarians, which 
was intended as a trophy of their memorable 
march through so many hostile and populous 
nations. 

The distant prospect of the Enxine sea, which 
they hadnow discovered, occasioned the Creek* 
to forget that they were nearly sixty miles from 
it ; and that the territory which intcrvenedxon- 
sisted of the trackless forests of the .Macro mans* 
and the abrupt and intricate windings of the 
Colchian mountains. By means, however, of & 
person aanong the Grecian targeteers, who un- 
derstood the language ©f the barbarians, and 
had been carried when a youth to Athens, w here 
^he had served as a slave, they were enabled to 
hold friendly intercourse with the Macronians ; 
who supplied them with provision, and con* 

ducted 
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ducted them, in three days, to the western fron- 
tier of Colciios. 

The Coiehians, being at enmity with the colo- 
nies of the Greeks that flourished on the shores 
of the Euxine sea, occupied the heights, and 
prepared to dispute their passage. If the Greeks 
should advance against them in the form of a 
phalanx*,’ Xenophon was sensible that the in- 
equalities of the ground would break the ranks 
of the Greeks; and the centre becoming disor- 
dered, the enemy, by means of their superior 
numbers, would outreach either wing of the 
army. It was, therefore, at first agreed to ex- 
tend the phalanx in front ; and there being very 
few men left in file, the front of the Greeks 
would nearly equal that of the Golchians : but 
it was afterward found necessary to divide the 
heavy-armed men into companies of a hundred 
each, and that every division should compose a 
separate column. In this form, attacking the 
enemy, they completely routed them; and now 
found themselves within two days march of the 
Euxine sea, and no enemy able to oppose their, 
passage thither. 

# The phalanx was a company, and frequently the 
whole body of an armv, arranged in such order, that their 
strength was almost incredible, and (hey could endure any 
shock, however violent. Polybius describes the phalanx 
as a square battalion of piketnen, consisting of sixteen ia 
flanjt and 500 in front. The soldiers stood so close together 
that the pikes of the fifth rank extended three feet beyond 
the front of the battalion. Those who were too far distant 
from the front, to render any service with their pikes, 
couched them on the shoulders of them that stood before 
them ; and the pikes being locked together in file, they 
pressed forward to the support of the float, 

IS 2 Amidst 
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Amidst the formidable* hostility of numerous 
nations that inhabited 1 li<* hanks of the Kuxiue, 
several Grecian cities arose at dilferent inter- 
vals, which enlivened the gloom of barbarism, 
and displayed the superiority and glory of arts 
and arms. None, however, was mor«* ancient 
or more renowned titan Sinope; situated on a 
narrow isthmus, annexing a fertile peninsula to 
the province of Paphlagonia. This city had 
sent one many colonies to different parts of the 
cast and west; in one of which, named Trape- 
zus, or Trebisond, the Greeks met a friendly 
reception, after they had spent more than a year 
in almost continual travelling and warfare. 

After staying here for some time, and cele- 
brating with much pomp and festivity the 
gymnastic games and exercises peculiar to the 
Grecian nation, Cherisophus was dispatched to 
the Hellespont, to procure ships from Anaxibius, 
the Spartan admiral in that sea. Several weeks 
elapsed, in which they heard nothing of Cheri- 
sophus, or of any assistance from the Spartan 
admiral. They, however, collected such a num- 
ber of vessels as might serve to transport to 
Cerasus the aged, the infirm, the women, and 
baggage; while the strength of the army passed 
by land. 

Having remained here for some time, to dis- 
pose of the booty they had acquired, to procure 
necessaries, and to review their army, u inch was 
found to consist of eight thousand six hundred 
men (the rest having perished by fatigue, war, 
cold, and sickness), they pursued their journey 
through the country of the ?Josyn;erians. They 
next proceeded through the districts of the 

Chalyhians; 
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'Clmlybians ; ami arrived in the country of the . 
Ty heron inns, who treated the (Greeks with much 
friendship and respect, and conducted them with 
much kindness and civility to the city ofCoty- 
ora, a colony of tire Sinopians. 

It might have been expected that the Greeks, 
having arrived among their friends and rela- 
tions, would have been disposed to enjoy in 
peace and security the fruits of their past la- 
bours and dangers; and, if they were not in- 
clined to expose themselves to the hostilities of 
the inhabitants of Paphiagonia and Bithynia, 
they might have waited until ships had arrived 
from Sinope and lleraclea, or from the Spartan 
admiral in the Hellespont* But it is a more ditV 
limit matter to conquer the passions than to 
o\ ercome an external enemy. The nearer they 
approached their native country, in the more 
real danger did their apparent security involve 
them. They had battled, during the course of 
a long and laborious journey, the open attacks 
and insidious conduct of the hostile barbarians, 
whose country they hud traversed; but the air 
of a Grecian. colony dissolved the discipline and 
union which tin*, four of the enemy had hitherto 
preserved. While in the east, the Creeks had 
acted with unanimity and friendship ; they now 
began to feel the fatal effects of their provincial 
distinctions. Separate interests and opposite 
designs influenced the army: the wealthy were 
desirous of returning to their native country $ 
while those who had accumulated no riches 
proposed to plunder equally friends and foes. 
Creeks and barbarians. The generals of the 
an»v held in contempt the troops that served 

under 

li* 
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under thorn; whilst the soldier^ clamoured 
against and insulted their commanders. 

Xenophon, \rh o«e designs ami infen; ion* have 
boon fully justified by himself, was ambitious of 
forming’ a settlement of <« redans on the con't 
of the Buxine; which might soon render it. sell’ 
superior to ail the other colonies in that neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps to any in Asia. On the 
southern shore's of tin* Buxine, there were many 
large and majestic forest, trees, well adapted 
for the building of ships. There were also con- 
venient harbours for vessels ; and the neighbour- 
ing territory abounded with tlax, iron, and every 
other commodity necessary for raising and sup- 
porting a naval power. But this noble design, 
which might have been extremely useful ami 
honourable to the army, was defeated by the 
mean distrust of the enemies of Xenophon. 
They accused him of forming wild and danger- 
ous schemes; insinuating that his intentions wore 
to keep the soldiers from Inane, that they might 
continue his dependents; and, while they risked 
their owa safety, procure for him fame ami for- 
tune. 

While they remained at. Ileraclea, Oheriso- 
phus returned with vessels from the Spartan 
admiral; but the number was not sufticicnt for 
transporting the whole army. Chagrined at 
this disappointment, and discontented with the 
conduct of their commanders, the troops, formed 
a rash and dangerous project of dividing into 
separate bodies, and . of prosecuting their jour- 
ney through-Ifithynia to Byzantium, a distance 
of two hundred miles. In this expedition the 
Creeks Jest above a thousand men; but the de* 
jptructidh would have been much greater, had 

not 
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not i he gf in rous acthify of Xenophon induced 
hi in ( o I (Mil ii is own troops i-n the same direc- 
tion that those pursued who had weakly deserted 
his .standard. Che ri soph us died soon after; and 
the chief command devolving on Xenophon, he 
( ondifcted them safe to Byzantium. 

\o sooner had they arrived near this place 
than the mutinous spirit of the Grecian soldiers 
was again in motion ; and their behaviour ‘terri- 
fied the inhabitants of those countries. The 
Ian edicmonian garrison in the city feared the 
assistance of such dangerous allies; and Phartm- 
bazus, tiu* Persian satrap, alarmed for the safety 
of his province, made proposals to Anaxibius, 
to have them removed into Europe. Allured by 
the bribes of the satrap, Anaxibius and his suc- 
cessor, Aristarchus, made promises to the Greeks, 
"hieh they had neither the inclination nor abi- 
lity to perform. The troops, enraged at this 
disappointment, and at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked antf 
plundered Byzantium, had not the authority and 
tiie prudence of Xenophon restrained them. 

11 is arguments repressed the mutinous dis- 
position of the Greeks for the present ; blit no- 
thing’ could have restrained them long from 
attempting enterprises of a similar nature, had 
not an occasion presented itself of employing 
their dangerous activity in the service of Seu- 
thes, stboid and successful adventurer of Lower 
Thracef; The father of Seuthes, whose name 
was Ma?sades, reigned over some of the inha- 
bitants on the European shores of the Euxine 
and Propontis; but his subjects expelling him 
from his dominions, he sought refuge with Me- 
docus, king of the Odrysians, the most power- 
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iuJ tribe of Upper Thrace. Modocus, having 
been long connected with the family of Seethes 
by the ties of hospitality, generously entertained 
the father; and, after the death of Msesades, ex- 
tended liis benevolence to his sou : hut the 
young prince, being of an independent spirit, 
requested Medocus to grant him horses and sol- 
diers, that he might attempt to regain the pos- 
session of his paternal dominions. lie also sent 
to XenopJion Medosades, a Thracian, who, un- 
derstanding the Greek language, served him in 
the capacity of an ambassador ; and, by the li- 
berality of his offers, induced the Grecian leader 
fat the expence of much fatigue and hardship 
to his troops) to give him effectual assistance in 
recovering and greatly extending his dominions. 
The army of Xenophon, however, was calk'd 
away to engage ill a more honourable war; 
which the resentment of Artaxerxcs against the 
presumption of the Spartans, for supporting the 
unfortunate rebellion of Cyrus, had kindled. , 
After the downfal of the Athenian greatness, 
several circumstances contributed to render Per- 
sia an enemy to the Spartans. The sovereignty 
they possessed over all Greece, the conquests they 
had made on the coasts of Asia, the extent and 
pre-eminence of their naval power, mid, above 
all, their open participation in the rebellion of 
Cyrus, excited the resentment of the Persian 
monarch. Their power rendered them the ri- 
val, but their assistance of Cyrus made them 
the enemy, of Artaxerxes, He therefore re- 
solved to. chastise their audacity ; and commu- 
nicated his intentions to Tissaphernes, who was 
sent to the possession of his hereditary province in 
(Jaria, and who had had all the property of Cyrus 

bestowed 
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bestowed on him for his recent fidelity and ser- 
vices, 

IJe was also commandrtt to execute the ven- 
geance of the. king upon the cities in Asia that 
belonged to the Spartan commonwealth. lie 
therefore attacked,' without the formality of 
declaring* war, the Aiolians; m hile the satrap 
Pharnahazus entered into his views, and concur- 
red in all his measures. The Lacedaemonian 
garrison, supported by the townsmen, resisted 
the enemy, and defended themselves with great 
courage. They, however, sent to Laced fenioii 
messengers, earnestly soliciting such a reinforce- 
ment of troops as might enable them to repel 
the enemy, and retain possession of their cities. 

The Spartan senate, that they might not be 
wanting in affording their allies every necessary 
assistance, levied without delay an army of five 
thousand Peloponnesian troops and three bun- 
dled Athenian horsemen. Thimbron, the Spar- 
tan, obtained the command of these forces; and 
iiad orders, as soon as he arrived in iEolia, to 
take into his pay the Greeks who had engaged 
in the expedition under Cyrus, and who were 
now employed in the dishonourable service of an 
ungrateful barbarian. The perfidious and mean 
conduct of Seuthes, who, after his first successes, 
bad much neglected his Grecian auxiliaries, and 
though a prince retained his original manner 
of a Thracian robber, made the proposal , of 
joining his forces to those of Thimbron very 
agreeable to Xenophon. Six thousand men, 
therefore, the venerable remains of an army that 
had suffered so many hardships and dangers, 
ranged themselves under the standard of Sparta. 

Thimbron 
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Thimbron opened the campaign against the 
lieutenant of A rta xerxes; anu was at first suc- 
cessful. lie took or regained tJic tow ns of Per- 
gamus, Teuthrania, HaJisarnia, Myrina, Cyme, 
and Gry uiuni; but die walls of Larissa, a strong 
town in the Troas, defeated every effort for its 
reduction. The vigilant garrison, assisted by 
die inhabitants of the place, made a vigorous 
sally, repelled the besieging army, and burned 
or otherwise destroyed their works. The Greek 
troops, composed of a motley assemblage from 
almost every Grecian community, could ouly be 
restrained from licentiousness by constant action 
and uninterrupted victory. Their mutinous spi- 
rit made them extremely formidable not only to 
each other, but to the Greeks of Asia. Complaint 
was therefore made to the Lacedemonian go- 
vernment of the rapacity of the troops; whose 
violence w as ascribed to the weakness of the ge- 
neral. 

In consequence of these representations, Thim- 
bron was deprived of the command, and dis- 
graced; and the Spartans appointed Dercyllidas 
to be his successor* This man w*as possessed of 
very fertile resources; and could vary his con- 
duct without changing his principles. He knew 
when to relax, and when to exact the obedience 
o»f the soldiers; and to the qualifications of a 
general added the reputation of being the best 
engineer of his time. The machines of war, 
which Dercyllidas invented or improved, occa- 
sioned the reduction of Larissa in a little time; 
and such wasjthe rapidity of his conquests* and 
the moderate use lie made of victory, that the 
one recommended him to the Spartan senate, 
while the other endeared him to the colonies of 

Asia. 
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Asia, Their taxes were diminished ; their com- 
plaints heard with candour; and their defe- 
rences. decided by him with the most impartial 
justice. Disdaining the cruel and arbitrary con- 
duct of h is predecessors, he imposed no oppres- 
sive exactions on the peaceful citizens and hus- 
bandmen ; and, that lie might, not incommode 
and burden -the subjects and alliesof Sparta with 
the maintenance of his troops, he marched into 
Ifithynia, and there fixed his quarters for the 
winter, where the valour of Xenophon and his 
brave followers had lately spread the terror of 
the Grecian name. 

Though Tissnphernes had conducted a nu- 
merous and powerful army into Upper Asia, his 
indolence and dilatory conduct enabled the Gre- 
cian general to attempt other enterprises. Am- 
bassadors had been sent to Sparta from the 
Greek colonies that inhabited the Thracian Ciicr- 
sonesus, requesting the assistance of the Lacedae- 
monians against the barbarians of the adjoining 
territory, who greatly disturbed and injured 
them. Dercvllidas afforded thoseunhappv Greeks 
the most useful assistance, by employing not the 
valour but the labour of the soldiers in their de- 
fence. Accordingly, he formed a wall of great 
strength across the isthmus that joined the Cher- 
sonese to the Thracian territory. This wall w as 
commenced in th<j spring, bar not finished until 
near autumn ; although the troops laboured in- 
cessantly, and were excited to action by the 
promise of rewards from the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the province. 

Dercyllidas had scarcely returned from this 
tascful employment, when the conjoined forces 
of the two Persian satraps, Pharnabazus ami 

Tissaphernes 
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Tissaphcrnes, made their appearance near Ephe- 
sus. The Spartan commander immediately col- 
lected the w hole of his troops, that he might give 
the enemy battle. The European Greeks dis- 
played an eagerness and zeal for the engage- 
ment worthy of themselves and their country ; 
but the Asiatics, whose minds had been enfee- 
bled and degenerated by a long series of oppres- 
sion, perceiving the numerous and powerful ar- 
my of Persia with which they had to contend, 
were greatly intimidated, and betrayed symp- 
toms of discontent. This panic might have 
proved fatal to the cause of Greece, had not the 
troops of Tissaphernes felt the same fear which 
they inspired. They recollected the bravery 
of the ten thousand Greeks who had accompa- 
nied Cyrus in his Persian expedition. Tissapher- 
nes, therefore, w as prevailed on, mud) against 
thuanind of Pharnabazus, to propose a confer- 
ence; and the irresolution of the Asiatic Greeks 
engaged Hcrcyllidas to accept the oiler. An 
accommodation was thus concluded, in which it 
was agreed, that the Greek cities should remain 
free; that Dercyllidas should retire with his 
troops; that the Lacedaemonian governors should 
leave the cities; and that this treaty should sub- 
sist until the king of Persia and the state of 
Sparta either disavowed or ratified it. 

The design of Tissaphernes, however, in con- 
cluding this treaty, was only to gain time by 
amudng the enemy. The most solemn oath* 
and engagements had long lost their influence 
over his treacherous disposition. He waited with 
impatience for the promised reinforcements from 
Asia, that he might renew the war; but the 
chief’ object of his wishes was the arrival of a 
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large fleet, which had been equipped and pre- 
pared in silence and secrecy by the Persian mo- 
narch jn the Phenician ports. The Spartan se- 
nate, however, were apprised of these exten- 
sive preparations by Ilerorias, a Syracusan ; who, 
animated by his love to Greece, betrayed the 
counsels of ins Phenician master. No sooner 
were they .certified of tiie dangers that threat- 
ened them, than they became indignant ai the 
treacherous conduct of Tissapherncs, and the 
too easy credulity of their own general. * 

The expedition of king Agis against the Eican 
territory, was the last exploit of his long and 
warlike reign. In his dying moments, he ac- 
knowledged Leotvcliides as his son; whose legi r 
timacy the levity or the guilt of his mother had 
caused to be disputed. But this late recognition 
was altogether inctlectfial. The partisans of 
Agoiluus, w ho was the younger brother of 
Agis by the side of his- father Archidamus, were 
not satisfied with the avowal of Agis; and there- 
fore contended against Leotychidcs, whom they 
entirely supplanted, and Agcsilaus became king 
of Sparta. 

Under a diminutive and ignoble form, Agesi- 
laus concealed the most, shining and noble qua- 
lities; a vigorous and fervid mind, a manly ele- 
vation of character, and a generous ambition. 
These great endowments, adorned by the milder 
radiance of candour, modesty, condescension, 
arid almost unlimited complaisance for his 
friends, attracted and preserved the notice and 
esteem of some of the most respectable persons 
in Sparta. None, how ever, was more attached 
by affection to Agesilaus than Lysander; w ho, 
as his own ambitious designs and hopes of gran- 
p dcur 
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deur had been blasted by the jealousy and re- 
sentment excited against his conduct, with like 
magnanimity endeavoured only to aggrandise 
his friend. The eloquence and ability of Ly- 
sander were successfully employed in behalf of 
Agcsil aus ; but had he made use of the same 
powers for himself they would not have availed* 
It was, therefore, principally by the intrigues 
and the influence of Lysander that bis favour- 
ite was declared successor to the vacant throne. 
By the same means, also, about two years after- 
wards, he was elected commander in thief of 
the Greek armies in Asia; anoflice less splendid, 
hut of more weight and authoiity than that of 
king of Sparta. 

At the commencement of his reign, the Spar- 
tans received the unwelcome intelligence of the 
formidable preparations made by the Persian 
monarch; aid Lysander engaged them to em- 
B C t|l,e £ reat and solid, hut as yet un^ 

yijQ ’ known, abilities of their young and war- 
like prince against the power of Artax- 
erxes. Agesilaus was the first Grecian king; 
since the time of Agamemnon, who led (lie 
united forces of his t omit ry against Asia; and 
he was accompanied by three thousand Laceda - 
mouiau freed men, and a body of foreign 
troops chiefly collected from the confederated 
cities in Peloponnesus* The conduct of Lysan- 
der in this expedition giving great offence to* 
his colleagues by the superiority which he as- 
sumed, they complained of him to Agcsilaus, 
whom they influenced to take every opportunity 
of humbling him and thwarting his wishes. At 
last he was detached from the army, and sent 
as ambassador to the allies of Sparta near the 

Hellespont, 
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Hellespont, which cilice he discharged with 
great fidelity ; hut still finding the king ill af- 
fected towards him, he returned disgracefully to 
Sparta, enraged at his disappointment; and 
vowing revenge for the indignities and insults 
offered him by a man whom hi had always 
served with fidelity, and whose ingratitude was 
more intolerable than the injustice ot all his enc- 
odes together. 

A gesikws appointed Ephesus to be the head- 
quarters of his, troops; the central situation of 
which rendered it the most convenient rendez- 
vous for tiie recruits that llocked to his standard 
from every part of the coast, while it enabled 
him to conceal from the enemy which of their 
provinces he proposed to invade. Tissapherncs 
sent a messenger thither, to demand of Agesilaus 
the reason of those vast preparations. Agosiiaus, 
made answer, in order that the Asiatic Greeks 
might enjoy the same freedom as their Euro- 
pean brethren. The messengers from Tissa- 
phernes replied that the colonies should enjoy 
their ancient freedom and independence. Arta- 
xorxes, they declared, had no hostile intentions 
against either the Greeks in Asia or Europe; 
and the treaty that had been concluded between 
Tissaphernes and Derryllida* might be expect- 
ed shortly from Suza, ratified and confirmed by 
the Persian monarch. Until a firm and lasting 
peace shoul 1 take place between Artaxerxes and 
the Greeks, Tissaphernes, therefore, earnestly 
requested that the truce might be continued On 
both sides; and ii€ was ready to confirm it in 
whatever inaiiucr Agesilaus thought proper. 

The Spartan king, remembering the former 
perfidy of the satrap, and judging that his pre- 
F 2 sent 
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sent and future actions would be similar to those 
which the Greeks had already experienced, 
frankly confessed ids suspicions of treachery* 
Taing unwilling, however, to embroil his coun- 
try in an unnecessary war when peace might be 
obtained, he dispatched Dercyliidas and two 
other Mpartaus, to renew the late engagement 
with Tis.-aphernes. The perfidious Persian again 
swore to the fidelity of the engagement; and 
broke the solemn ties for the last time. When 
he had received the reinforcements which he 
had so long expected, Tissaphernes gave orders 
to Agesilaus to quit Ephesus, and evacuate the 
Asiatic coast; and, if he refused to comply with 
these demands, the satrap threatened to employ 
the whole weight of the Persian arms in enforc- 
ing obedience. The friends of the Spartan ge- 
neral were alarmed at this unexpected com*, 
xnand: but the prudent or pious Agesilaus seem- 
ed more cheerful than usual ; and observed that 
he rejoiced to commence a war under such fa- 
vourable auspices, in which the gods would un- 
doubtedly revenge their own cause, and punish 
the treachery of Tissaphernes. 

In the mean time, the Spartan general pre- 
pared to encounter the insidious arts of the Per- 
sian with equal but more innocent address. Caria 
was the favourite residence of Tissaphernes ; 
which lie had beautified and adorned by many 
voluptuous parks and palaces, and strengthened 
w ith a fortress, in which was deposited all his 
wealth. Agesilaus industriously propagated a 
report that he intended to march into this pro- 
vince, to plunder and lay waste the possessions 
of Tissaphernes. In order to render this report 
more credible, he gave commands to the inter- 
vening 
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Tuning cities to mend the roads, to furnish pro- 
visions for the soldiers, and to prepare every 
thing necessary for facilitating the march of the 
Grecian army. 

From these circumstances, Tissaphernc§ doubt- 
ed not that Caria was the intended object of the 
Spartan's expedition. To this opinion he was 
still tart her inclined, by considering that the 
province of Carta was mountainous; and that 
therefore cavalry, with which the Greeks were 
ill provided, could be of little or no service. He 
thereupon ordered his own body of horse to 
march to the plains of Meander, and there en- 
camp, that they might intercept the passage of 
the enemy ; but Agesilaus, having left a garri- 
son of suilicicnt strength in Ephesus, quitted 
that city, and, turning north towards the govern- 
incut ofPharnabazus, advanced by rapid matches 
into Phrygia, the rich plunder of which district 
well repaid the labour and fatigue of the troops. 
\V hen Tissaphernes understood whither the 
Spartan general had directed his course, he was 
unwilling to weaken his army by attempting the 
relief of the province of Pharuabazus ; and 
therefore remained inactive on the fruitful hanks 
of the Meander, still expecting that the Greeks 
would march from Ephesus and attack Caria. 
I)urii»g the greatest part of the summer, Phry- 
gia was plundered by Agesilaus. In several 
engagements the barbarians were routed ; and 
finding, at length, that resistance was vain and 
ineffectual, they desisted from defending their 
country. The Greeks were not even harassed 
iu their retreat, but were permitted to return 
laden with spoil to Ephesus. 

When the season approached for taking the 
F 3 field. 
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field, tlu* spartan commander declared that he 
should no longer be satisfied with ravaging the 
extremities; but was determined to enter Lydia, 
and attack the centre of the Persian dominions. 
'1 issaphernes, however, still remembering the 
lirs t stratagem of Ago.silnus, again conducted 
bis troops to the banks of the Meander, and rc- 
iiifnreed with the flower of his army the several 
garrisons in Caria. Put the satrap was greatly 
disappointed in supposing that Caria was the 
main objc-. t of approaching hostilities. The 
Spartan general was too able a warrior to re- 
peat the same game: he therefore, on this occa- 
sion , earned into execution the design he had 
publicly avowed ; and, marching his troops into 
the interior of Lydia, advanced towards the 
royal city of Sardis, and ravaged the whole 
adjoining territory, w ithout encountering any 
opposition. lie had already acquired much 
booty, and shaken the fidelity of the Lydians, 
before Tissaph ernes, apprised of his real inten- 
tions, could hasten to the relief of the country. 
Knowing that the infantry of the satrap had not 
had time to arrive, he resolved to give battle 
to the Persian troops before the whole of the 
forces should be assembled ; and, after several 
stressful skirmishes, the Persians were defeated 
in a general engagement, on the banks of the 
river Paolo jus. The camp of the enemy was 
surrounded and taken ; in which, besides other 
riches, were found sev enty talents of silver. 

After this battle, the Greeks were at liberty 
to plunder and ravage the whole country as 
they thought proper. Tissaphernes, their per- 
fidious and unrelenting foe, suspecting the event 
of the engagement, had taken the opportunity 

of 
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of throwing 1 himself, with a considerable body 
of troops, within the strong walls of Sardis. 
Here his cowardice prompted him to reside; 
and he displawd the inglorious pride of pomp 
and luxury., while his ina tor’s valuable pro. 
vincer, \v»to suffering under the dc.spoilmg hand 
of a victoiious invader, r i’h<: time of his pu- 
nishment was, however, fast, approaching : ins 
whole life had been uniformly wicked and dis- 
graceful ; but his Just action had brought disho- 
nour on the arms of Artuxcrx s, and rendered 
tiie whole country an easy prey to the. hostile in- 
vaders. The king therefore cancelled, by one 
stroke of royal ingratitude, the merit and ser- 
vices of innumerable perfidies and cruelties 
committed in order to promote the interests of 
the Persian monarch. Tithraustes was sent from 
Suza to seizt this powerful satrap. Pearing, 
however, that he might become a very danger- 
ous OiK’iny.' Artaxerxes ga\ e him orders to act 
with wariness and caution u\ this enterprise. 
Accordingly, Tithrsmstcs requested Tissaphernes 
to confer w ith him on flie plan of operations in- 
tended to he pursued in the next campaign. 
The obnoxious satrap, not suspecting the design 
formed against him, attended without a suffici- 
ent guard ; and was seized, and his head struck 
oil* by the commands of the king. 

Tithraustes had come from Babylon, escorted 
by a numerous and powerful body of cavalry; 
and he was now appointed, by the royal man- 
date, governor of the provinces of Asia Minor, 
and commander of the armies employed against, 
the (« recks, Having removed the only rival 
who had interest or ability to oppose the execu- 
tion of hs commission, he seat an embassy to 

the 
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the Spartan general: and, that he might induce 
Agesdaus to enter into his views, he made him 
very considerable presents. He proposed that 
the Asiatic cities should enjoy their liberty, 
provided they paid their customary tribute to 
the king, and Agesilaus, with his troops, return- 
ed into G recce. The Grecian commander re- 
plied that the alternative of peace or war de- 
pended not on himself, but on the determination 
of the assembly and senate of Sparta : that the 
Greeks considered -it as more honourable and 
glorious/ to take spoils from their enemies than 
to receive presents from them; and that he 
could not withdraw his army from the east 
without receiving the express command of the 
republic. 

The artful satrap, perceiving the impossibility 
of interrupting, determined at least to divert, 
the course of hostilities,. He knew perfectly 
Well the. use of money as an instrument of nego- 
tiation. The tranquillity of the provinces un- 
der his own particular government was there- 
fore purchased with a very large sum; and Age- 
silaus, considering it as a matter of little impor- 
tance what part of the dominions of Persia wa* 
invaded, removed his forces out of Lydia, and 
marched again into Phrygia, the province of 
Pharnabazus. 

Whilst the Spartan general was pursuing his 
jpurney northwards, he received a letter from 
the magistrates of Lacedaemon, testifying their 
grateful acknowledgments and admiration of 
his conduct. The term of his command was 
glso prolonged ; and the care of a numerous fleet 
that had sailed from Greece two years before, in 
<*rde{ to cpfoperate against tjie cpmmon enemy, 

was 
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was entrusted to him. This fleet, consisting of 
ninety gallics, was commanded by Pharax; and 
had, during the glorious victories of Agesilans, 
performed very signal and meritorious services. 
Artaxerxes still carried on those naval prepara- 
tions which had first alarmed Greece. Nume- 
rous and powerful squadron* were equipped in 
the several port# of Phoenicia and Crjicia, and 
other maritime provinces ; so that the Persian 
fleet was much superior, in point of strength, to 
the whole naval armament of Greece; but the 
vigilant and active Pharax prevented the union 
of these squadrons. The rebellious viceroy of 
Egypt afforded every necessary for his fleet ; 
and bad even entered into an alliance with 
Sparta. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the several ports 
of the Grecian cities in the Carian Chersonesus, 
were friendly, and open to his cruisers. The 
Grecian admiral availed himself of these oppor- 
tunities wf annoying the enemy. The hostile 
shores were strictly guarded ; he divided or 
combined his armament according as the exi- 
gency of affairs seemed to require ; and he not 
only prevented the enemy from maxing a de- 
scent on the Peloponnesian coast, but even def- 
ter red their ships from navigating the Asiatic 
seas. 

•Sparta, however, had no sooner conferred this 
great and unprecedented honour on Agesilaus, 
in which the command of the armies by sea and 
land was confided to him, than, unmindful of the 
services and activity of Pharax, lie removed that 
very deserving officer from the odice of admiral,' 
and subsituted in his place Pisaiuier, who was 
one of his near relations. This man was indeed 
possessed of the ambitious valour and manly 

firmness 
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firmness characteristic of the Spartans: but was 
wholly deficient in the experience and abilities 
requisite for the discharge of so important a 
trust. 

Agesilaus still continued in Phrygia ; ravag- 
ingam} desolating the province of Pharnabazus, 
and obliging the satrap, who w r as unable to op- 
pose the irresistible force of the Grecian army, 
to fly from post to post, and at length succes- 
sively to quit every part of his valuable pro- 
vince. The camp of Pharnabazus was surround- 
,ed and forced by a detachment of troops, sent 
under the command of Spithridates, and a very 
valuable booty was found in it. The fame of 
these victories and exploits procured great re- 
spect for the Grecian troops, and inspired the 
neighbouring countries with terror. ' Cotvs, or 
Cprylas, the king of Pnphlagonia, who disdained 
the alliance of the Persian monarch, humbly re- 
quested that his numerous and invincible ca- 
valry might Jbe incorporated with the Grecian 
troops. 

Deputies were sent from the inferior satraps 
of the Persian monarch, soliciting the favour of 
the Spartan general; iq the expectation that the 
unknown dominion of Greece would be more 
tolerable and lighter than the oppressive yoke of 
Persia, which they had long experienced to be 
rigorous and severe. The deceitful Ariseus, 
who had shared the guilt but not the punishment 
of Cyrus, could never be reconciled to Arta- 
xerxes, against whom he had once rebelled. 
The situation he had formerly held, and the 
wealth which he possessed, gave him great and 
unlimited influence over the numerous barbari- 
ans that followed the standard of Cyrus ; and 
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who were so much discontented with tfie op- 
pressions under which they suffered that the 
tlame of revolt might again be easily kindled. 

All Asia Minor was now in commotion. 
Egypt, under the discontented and factions Ne- 
phres, had already rebelled; and Agesilaus, at 
the head of about twenty Thousand Greeks, and 
an almost innumerable body of barbarian allies, 
might very naturally expect to shake, if not 
overturn, the throne of Artaxerxes. He cer- 
tainly did form the design of attacking the Per- 
sian monarch in the centre of his dominiofis, 
that he might disturb the tranquillity and repose 
he enjoyed at Ec bat ana and Suza. In this he 
was probably encouraged by the experience of 
Xenophon, his friend and admirer, who was 
the companion of his arms, and the partaker of 
his glory. 

It is probable that, had this enterprise been 
undertaken, the success, however splendid, 
would not have been followed by any solid ad- 
vantages ; since Sparta formed" too narrow and 
l^cble a basis on which to support such a weight 
of conquest. But this design proved Abortive 
by means of intelligence, equally unexpected and 
distressing, that arrived from Greece. Tith- 
raustes, seeing the tendency of the victories 
gained by the Spartan general, and desirous of 
preventing their effects, determined, with the 
approbation of Artaxerxes, to endeavour to cor- 
rupt with gold the Grecian councils; knowing 
that the pride an$l oppresion of Sparta towards 
their neighbours and allies, ever since it had 
become the master and arbitrator of Greece, 
had universally disgusted the other states/ and 

excited 
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excited a discontent which was ready on the first 

occasion to break out into rebel i ion. 

The unsuspecting confidence of Pisamjer, fhe 
newly created admiral of the Spartans, left the 
Cretan and Aegean seas very carelessly guarded. 
This neglect was not unperceived by Tithraustes; 
who dispatched Timocrales, a iihodian, into 
Greece — a person well qualified by*’ bribes and 
address to gain over to his party the discon- 
tented and factious of the Grecian people, that 
were the enemies of Sparta. Timoc rates carried 
with him no less a sum than fifty talents, abqut 
nine thousand pounds sterling ; which sum he 
distributed among the seditious citizens of 
Argos, Corinth, and Thebes. The tyranny of 
Sparta not only resounded through the .several 
communities, of which these venal dcclaimers 
wera members, but. it was soon heard in every 
other Grecian state. It was represented that the 
injustice, the cruelty, and the immeasurable am- 
bition of Sparta, had induced that Weighty re- 
public to make the slaves soldiers, that she might 
thereby make her allies slaves. The invasion 
and destruction of the El can territory, sacred to 
the Gods, was arraigned in terms of the greatest 
reproach. It was intimated that every other 
Grecian community must expect the same fate; 
tinless they prepared, whilst it was in their 
power, to resist the oppression of the Lacede- 
monian republic ; for that the conquests of 
Sparta, in Asia, were pursued with, no other view 
than that of lulling the security of Greece, and 
thereby enslaving more effectually the 'whole 
Ration. 

But, however considerable were the discon- 
tents 
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tents which he thus occasioned among the com- 
mumttes of (Greece, the strength and power of 
Sparta were so well known, and the valour of 
Agesilaus was so renowned, that none of the 
Grecian states inimical to the interests of Lace- 
daemon had the courage openly to declare war. 
Alter various but secret conferences, they de- 
termined to attack Sparta by means of its faith- 
ful allies the Phocians, They persuaded a fierce 
and insolent people that inhabited a territory in 
the neighbourhood of Phocis, to levy contribu- 
tions from a district to which they could have 
no just pretensions.*' This country had been the 
subject of much altercation, and had occasioned 
many disputes' between the Thebans and the 
Phocians. The latter people, however, took up 
anas in consequence of this late aggression, and 
resolved to revenge the injury dono them ; 
whiNl the Thebans, on the contrary, prepared to 
abet the injustice of the Loerians. It was ex- 
pected, and the expectation was fulfilled, that 
tiie Spartan common wealth would soon interfere 
in a matter which so nearly concerned the inte- 
rests of her faithful allies of Phocis. 

The Loerians applied to Thebes for assistance, 
which was readily granted them ; and the Pho- 
ciuns addressed themselves to Sparta, acknow- 
ledging they were the aggressors, but declaring 
that they had been obliged to have recourse to 
arms for the defence of their territories. The 
irascible pride of Sparta, always ready to inflict 
the greatest severities for the most trivial of- 
fences, was inflamed by the supposed injury their 
allies hud 'buttered 5 and thus conspired with the 
expectations of the Thebans. Lysan- 
G der. 
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der, though now an old man, grew extremely 
uneasy at the inactivity of his life ; the Thebans 
* also had become obnoxious to him, because they 
had assisted Athens in shaking off the yoke of 
the thirty, tyrants ; and he therefore persuaded 
the ephori and senate once more to entrust him 
with the command of an army. 

As soon as Lysander had prevailed in this re- 
quest, he began to make preparations for com- 
mencing hostilities : and, having assembled the 
Maleans, Heracleans, and other north ern con- 
federates of Sparta, he put himself at the Iiead 
of a powerful “body of troops, and penetrated 
into the Theban territories ; whilst Pausanias, 
the Spartan king, with six thousand Peloponne- 
sians, co-operated with this experienced com- 
mander, and attacked Boeotia on the side of Ci- 
thron. Lysander, having reduced several towns 
in the territory of Thebes, purposed to march 
against Hiliartus ; and, sending notice to Pausa- 
nias of his intentions, desired him to hasten thi- 
ther with his troops. The messenger, however, 
was intercepted ; and the letter, in which Ly- 
sander had signified his purpose, and appointed 
the time and place of rendezvous, was carried lo 
Sparta. 

When this useful intelligence was made known 
to the Thebans, there arrived in their city a 
large reinforcement of Athenian troops; whom, 
though their own capital was defenceless and 
without walls, Thrasybuius had persuaded to 
brave the resentment of Sparta. To these auxi- 
liaries, the Thebans entrusted the defence of their 
city, their wives, their children, arid their dear- 
est interests ; and the warlike youth of Thebes, 
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a„nd all those of a military ago, assembled, and 
inarched to Hiliartus, a space of fifteen miles, 
during the night. 

Nearly at the same time, Lysander also ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of Hiliartus ; but, 
though at the approach of day he heard nothing 
of Pausanias, his troops being flushed with re- 
cent victory, and disdaining to depend on the 
tardy motions of their auxiliaries, he was induc- 
ed to make an assault upon the town. Accor- 
dingly, he drew up his forces ; and, perceiving 
the walls and battlements to be unguarded, he 
entertained great, hopes of success. But, before 
any breach was made, the gates were suddenly 
thrown open ; and the Thebans aud Jdiliartians 
issued out in order of battle, and with irresistible 
fffry. The Lacedaemonians were instantly at? 
tacked with great bravery ; and Lysander, with 
a priest that attended him, was slain on the first 
onset. Before the Spartan troops had time to 
recover from their confusion and astonishment, 
a body of Thebans, w ho had been placed in am? 
bush, fell upon their rear, and excited a new 
terror. The Lacedemonians then every where 
gave way, and the defeat became universal. 
The Thebans lost in this engagement three hun* 
dred, and their enemies a thousand men.. 

The news of this discomfiture being made 
known to Pausanias, he marched with all expe-> 
dition to Hiliartus ; and endeavoured by every 
means in his power, to recover the dead body of 
Lysander. Some 6f the Spartan commanders 
proposed that they should attack the enemy, 
and rescue, by force of arms, the body of their 
general ; but Pausanias, considering that th$ 
tfoops with whom they had to contend were 
U 2 animated 
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animated by their recent victory ; that the 
forces of the enemy were more numerous than 
the Spartans under his command; and that 
Thrasybulus the Athenian, an active and enter- 
prising general, had now joined those in the 
town ; determined to reject this proposal. He 
thought it more advisable to condescend to im- 
plore the pity and the humanity of the victors ; 
and accordingly, a Spartan herald was sent to 
JJiiiartus, requesting leave to bury their dead. 
The demand was complied with, on condition 
that the Lacedaemonians immediately evacuated 
the territory of Boeotia. Pausanias agreed to 
these terms, and retired to Sparta. When he 
returned to Lacedaemon, such a spirit of resent- 
ment appeared against him, on account of his 
want of success rather than his demerit, that he 
was tried for his life, and condemned. He, how. 
ever, contrived means to avoid capital punish- 
ment, and fled to Tegaea, where he sickened 
and died : and his son Agesipolis, an inexperi- 
enced young man, succeeded to the Spartan 
throne. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Hiliartus con- 
firmed the courage of their enemies, and accele- 
rated the defection of their numerous allies. 
The republics of Thebes, Argos, Athens, and 
Corinth, openly ratified and avowed the league 
that had been formed against the Spartau com- 
monwealth. The island of Euba, the pro- 
vinces of Acarnania, Leucas, and Ambrosia, 
the rich cities of Cfaalcis and the warlike prin- 
cipalities of Thessaly, shewed symptoms of re- 
volt. In order, therefore, to obviate the effects 
of this almost general defection, and to* hinder 
the rest of their allies from acting in the same 

manner. 
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manner, it was found necessary to recal Agesi- 
Jaus frpm his Asiatic victories, that he might pre- 
vent the ruin of his country. Accordingly, the 
fatal commands were received at the important 
crisis of his fortune. He had prepared his le- 
vies, and was about to march into upper ^ 

Asia, rejoicing in the prospect of conquest 
and of glory, when he vvas summoned to 
return to the defence of Sparta. 

He immediately made known the orders; 
which he had received from his country ; w hile 
his troops besought him, by tears and mtreaties, 
not to obey the cruel mandate, but to lead them 
against the central possessions of the Persian 
monarch. The Spartan general, however, re- 
mained firm and inflexible to his purpose ; re- 
solved to set bounds to t{ie triumphs of his arms 
in the east, and to pursue less promising but 
not less necessary views. Accordingly, im- 
mediately prepared for his return to Sparta ; 
and marched his $ropps, amounting to about ten 
ijiousand men, into ihe Chersonesus. He flb.en 
traversed the same countries into Greece, 
through w'hich Xerxes had marched near a cen- 
tury before ; but what the Persian monarch per- 
formed only ip the space of a year, Agesilaus. 
accomplished in a month. 

He continued his journey through Thessaly; 
and, entering the territory of Boeotia, marched 
towards the Theban frontiers. He found the 
enemy rather provoked than discouraged, by p 
bloody but undecisive battle that had been 
fought against the Lacedaemonians, on the bor- 
ders of Corinth and Sicyon. The troops of the 
confederates amounted to twenty thousand men ; 
and the army of Agesilaus-, having lately re- 
G 3 r.ewer 
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ccived great reinforcements from Sparta, and 
other cities that still retained their fidelity for 
that republic, were about the same number. — 
The hostile battalions began to approach each 
other. The Lacedaemonian troops marched in 
good order along the banks of the Ccphissus ; 
while the Theban soldiers descended, \vith great 
impetuosity, from the mountains of Helicon : but 
before they arrived in the Boeotian plains of Co- 
ronaea, an eclipse of the sun alarmed both armies. 

II ere it was that Agesrlaus received very un- 
expected and unpleasingjntelligence from Asia. 
He had imprudently committed the command 
t*f the Lacedaemonian fleet to the obstinacy and 
inexperience of his kinsman Pisander ; whilst 
the Persian squadrons were entrusted to Conon 
and Pharnabazus, two officers of great experi- 
ence. The combined armament of Persia sailed 
in quest of the hostile fleet. As they turned the 
northern point of Rhodes, they beheld the La- 
cedaemonian squadron, amounting to near a hun- 
dred ships, in a capacious bay of the Dorian 
shore. The sullen obstinacy of Pisander did not 
appear shaken by the approach of so formidable 
a fleet ; and he instantly commanded his men to 
prepare for battle. Accordingly, the Lacedae- 
monians bore up to engage the enemy ; but, on 
a nearer yiew, being terrified at the groat supe- 
riority of numbers, the greater part of them 
turned their, vessels towards the friendly shore of 
Cnidus. Pisander advanced in his galley to 
meet the enemy; and died fighting bravely in 
defence of the honour of his country. The vic- 
tors pursued and sunk great numbers of the ene- 
my’s fleet : they also captured fifty galiies, which 
hey safely carried of!'. 

Agcsilaus, 
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Agosilaus, on receiving those unwelcome tid- 
ini’s, *\vas sensible that the consequences of this 
engagement would be the defection of ail the ci- 
ties, from Cnidus to Byzantium. lie therefore 
assembled his troops, and informed them of the 
death of Pisander ; but carefully concealed the 
defeat of the licet, asserting that, though the ad- 
miral was slain, a complete \ ictor y'had been ob- 
tained over the Persian squadrons. lie then gave 
ordtfs that acknowledgments and sacrifices 
should be offered to the Cods; and, decorating 
hiins»*lf with a chaplet of flowers, set the exam- 
ple to his men of performing this pious service. 
This had the desired effect ; and the Laceda?- 
mouian troops were elated with the thoughts of 
the exploits which their countrymen had 
achieved in the east. 

In the mean time, the main bodies of the hos- 
tile armies advanced into the plain of Cherori i. 
Agesilans gave the left wing to the Orehof s- 
nians, and took the right himself. TheThebans 
began the engagement with great impetuosity, 
and bore down every thing before them ; but 
the troops immediately under the command of 
Agesilans repelled the left wing Of the army, 
consisting chiefly of Argives and Athenians. 
The Spartan general was already sainted as 
conqueror by the troops that surrounded him ; 
when he was informed that the Orchomenians 
had been repulsed and put to the rout. In or- 
der, therefore, to intercept the Thebains, who 
were hastening to seize the baggage, Agesilans 
marched towards the left wing of the army. 
The Thebans, perceiving this movement of the 
enemy, attempted to join and rally their allies, 
that fled towards the mountains of Helicon* 

The 
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The Spartan king, instead of allowing the enemy 
to pass when he might have attacked their (lank 
and rear with great advantage, boldly opposed 
their progress, and assailed them in the front. 
Here, says Xenophon in the energetic and ini* 
mitable language of Greece, the shock was 
dreadful. Their shields meeting clashed ; they 
fought, slew, and were slain ; no voice was 
heard, yet none was silent : the field resounded 
with the noise of rage and battle? and this was 
the most desperate and bloody scene of an ac- 
tion, which was itself the mpst desperate and 
bloody of any in that age. 

At length, the Lacedaemonians, finding it im- 
possible to break the firmness of the Theban 
front, were obliged tp make use of the expedi- 

At they had at first rejected ; accordingly, they 
opened their phalanx to let them pass, and then 
charged them in the flank and rear. The The* 
bans effected their passage to the Helicon ; but 
could not prevail on their allies to renew the en- 
gagement. The Spartans were, therefore, left 
masters of the field of battle ; but it was a vic- 
tory so dearly purchased that the conquerors 
could reap 90 beneficial consequences. The 
lie^ct day, the victors employed themselves in 
erecting a trophy on the scene of this important 
action ; and tne enemy sent a herald to' request 
permission to bury their dead. 

^The battle of Chepnaea, and the naval en- 
gagement' off' Cnidus, were the most considera- 
ble and decisive actions in the Boeotian or Co- 
rinthian war. The inhabitants of Corinth had 
greatly promoted the alliance of the Grecian 
and other states against the Spartan common- 
wealth. No sooner, however, did the Corin- 
thians 
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tliiuu> feel the effects of having the seat of war 
ia their own country than they repented of the 
measure they had so rashly recommended ; and 
tlie more wealthy inhabitants desired a separate 
peace, to accomplish winch they intended to 
summon an assembly of the people, who might 
resolve on .what was most expedient to be done. 

But whilst this was in agitation, Timolaus and 
Polyanthes, the merccnaricsof a barbarian slave, 
yet, nevertheless, the pretended patrons of Co- 
rinthian liberty, contrived to anticipate a design 
so unfsit ourabie to their interests. They com- 
mitted, in conjunction with others of their party', 
one of the most horrid massacres recorded in 
history. On the Eucleian festival, when many 
of the citizens were in the market-place, or 
assembled at the dramatic entertainments, an 
assault was made by the partisans of democracy. 
All the Corinthians were destroyed, whom they 
considered as most likely to oppose their mea- 
sures ; and the great body of the people, w hen 
they jk* revived that nothing could restrain the 
fury of their persecutors, and that neither tem- 
ples nor altars afforded any protection, prepared 
to leave their country. They were, however, 
restrained from executing this design, by the la- 
mentable cries of their w ives and children ; and 
by the declaration of the assassins themselves, 
who assured them that their only intention was 
to deliver their city from traitors, who were the 
friends of Sparta and of slavery. 

In the meantime, the patriotic Conon, who 
desired no personal reward for the services he 
had rendered the Persian monarch, employed 
his favour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the all airs 
of jus country. This was the honourable mo- 
tive 
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live th,at bad alone engaged, a§d that still re- 
tained him, in the service of Persia. By his re- 
presentations, he inflamed the resentment which 
both Artaxerxes and Pharnabazus had justly 
harboured against Sparta. He persuaded them 
to send a fleet, early in the spring, to ravage the 
coasts of Greece, and retaliate the injuries re- 
ceived by the victories of Agcsilaus.' He told 
them that, to humble completely the Spartan 
pride, they should raise Athens to the pitch 
greatness at which she once stood, and make her 
dgain the successful rival of that imperious re- 
ptrbiic. 

This proposal of the able Athenian was heard, 
and approved. The expenses necessary for car- 
rying the design into execution were liberally 
supplied ; and the Persian fleet setting sail re- 
duced the Cyclades and Cythera, and ravaged 
the whole coast of J^acpnia. The armament then 
directed its course to the long-neglected har- 
bours of Fhalerus, Munichia, and jPineus. The 
very important task of decorating and fortifying 
the ancient city of Minerva was begun, carried 
on, and soon accomplished ; and Conon, second- 
ed by the zeal of the Athenians, in a short time 
rebuilt fhe walls of Athens, restored the city to 
its ancieqt splendour, and rendered it more Ibr? 
midable than ever to its enemies. . 

When this mortifying intelligence wasbrought 
„ to Sparta, the citizens of that republic, 
3*92 ^ ons idering the power and grandeur of a 
y * city; their ancient rival, and almost conti- 
nual enemy, as the certain destruction of their 
bwn state, fel^ the most pungent affliction. They 
were now ready to abandon every <^ther design, 
and to submit to the most humiliating 

prwideQ 
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provided they could prevent the growing great- 
ness of* Athens, and induce the Persian monarch 
to withdraw his support from that dangerous 
republic. That they might effect this, they sent 
several successive embassies to Persia; and, whilst 
they paid their court to the other satraps of 
Artaxerxes, they purposely neglected Pharna- 
bazus, from whom, as the victories of Agesiians 
had been peculiarly detrimental to the provinces 
of that Warlike Persian,, they could not expect 
'my favour. 

Among the ministers employed by the Spar- 
tan republic, at the court of Persia, was Antal- 
cidas, a man of whose prior history we have 
no account. Except the artful and daring Ly- 
sander, Sparta never employed a more proper 
agent to treat with the barbarians. He is said 
to have been bold, eloquent, subtile, and com- 
plying. A master in all the arts of insinuation 
and audress, he was well qualified to undertake 
and execute the design on which he was sent. 
He not only pretended to admire the effeminate 
customs aud adulation of a corrupt court, but* 
conformed himself in every thing to the Persia^ 
manners, and derided the severe institutions of 
his own country. The frugal and self-denying 
maxims of Lycurgus were the peculiar objects of 
his contempt ; but he, in a more particular man - 
tier, delighted the voluptuous, cowardly, and 
perfidious satraps, and courtiers, when he ridi- 
culed the firmness and probity of Leonidas and 
Callicratidas, men who had rendered signaland 
essential service to Greece, at the expense aud 
dishonour of Persia. 

The abilities of such a minister were also aided 
bv the imprudent ambition of Couon. Unmind- 
ful 
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ful of his engagements to act against the com- 
mon enemy, ho considered only how lie might 
promote the interest and power of the Athenian 
republic, lie sailed with his fleet to the Cy- 
clades, to Chios, to Lesbos, and even to ifmiis 
and Ionia ; and, displaying the strength of his 
armament, endeavoured to persuade or compel 
them to submit again to the authority of Athens. 
When it was known that Sparta had sent minis- 
ters to treat with the Persian monarch, a depu- 
tation was also dispatched from the Athenian 
republic?, with orders to act in concert with the 
ambassadors sent by the Ihvotians and Argives. 
Their overtures, however, were but little re- 
garded; while those of Autulcidus met with the 
warmest approbation. 

The Spartans offered to resign all pretensions 
to the Greek citic.' in Asia, and acknowledge 
them as the dependencies of the Persian monarch ; 
and they promised to promote the future pros- 
perity of the king’s dominions, by settling the 
affairs of Greece in such a manner as should 
best suit the convcnicncy and the wishes of 
Artaxerxes. For this purpose, they w ere ready 
to declare all the cities and islands, of what ex- 
ten tsoevet, altogether independent of each other ; 
in consequence of w hich there would he no re- 
public sufficiently powerful to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the Persian empire. These terms of 
peace, which the most insolent minister of the 
kingcould alone have dictated, were transmitted 
to Muza by the satrap Terri hams, to be approv- 
ed and ratified by Artaxerxes. Antalciclas re- 
ceived a pecuniary regard for Iris services; hut 
tin? unfortunate and patriotic Comm was punish- 
ed by immediate ejeath, or sentenced to an ig- 
nominious 
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nominious confinement. Authors are not agreed 
as to the fate of this able and worthy man t hut 
his actions confer on him an important place in 
the rank of Grecian worthies ; and his son Ti- 
motheus supported and rivalled the character of 
an illustrious father. 

It might have been expected that the condi- 
tions of peace offered by Sparta would have met 
ho opposition from the Persian court ; especially 
as the advantages they held out to Artaxerxes 
were extremely great. The negotiations, how- 
ever, were suffered to languish for several years. 
This delay was occasioned by the removal of Te- 
ri bazus from his place of viceroy, who was suc- 
ceeded by St rut has, a man greatly devoted to 
the interests of Athens; and by the powerful 
solicitation# of the Boeotian and Argive deputies, 
who represented the designs and sincerity of the 
Spartan commonwealth in a very unfavourable 
point of view. 

Whilst the court of Suza refused to confirm 
and ratify the treaty of peace, the war in the 
Grecian states was pursued with unremitting 
vigour. The harvests and the villages belong- 
ing to the enemies of Sparta in Peloponnesus, 
were destroyed by the Lacedaemonian garrisons 
of Sieyon and Lechteum : and, on the oth£r 
hand, the Boeotians and Argives retaliated those 
injuries upon the Spartans, by making several 
hostile incursions into the Lactdmmonian terri- 
tories, which they ravaged and laid waste ; 
while the Athenians, as if they had obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea, made every preparation 
to*nan and equip their fleets. 4 

The ancient and well-merited fame of Thresy- 
bulus had, during the latter part of Couon's life, 
11 been 
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been eclipsed by the recent and more dazzling 
splendour of the renown of that illustrious Athe- 
nian ; while Athens approached towards power 
and independence, by the exertions of Canon, 
the extraordinary abilities, and still more extra- 
ordinary fortune of Thrasybulus, in rescuing his 
country twice from the yoke of tyrants, seemed 
almost forgotten by the ungrateful Athenians. 
But, after Conoti had been put to death, or im- 
prisoned, Thrasybulus was entrusted with the 
command of the fleet of Athens, consisting of 
forty sail. With this armament he scoured t fie 
iEgean sea, and directed his course to the Hel- 
lespont ; persuading or compelling the inhabi- 
tants of Byzantium, and of several other Thra- 
cian cities, to break their alliance with Sparta, 
to abolish the aristocratical form of government , 
and to accept the friendship of Athens. 

The isle of Lesbos wnsthe next object to which 
be directed his attention. The Spartan power 
was here maintained by a considerable body of 
troops. Thrasybulus landed his men on the 
island ; and engaged the enemy in a general 
battle, in which he obtained a complete victory, 
killing with his own hand Therimachus, the 
spartan governor, who commanded the hostile 
troops. On this the principal cities of Lesbos 
immediately submitted to Athens. Thus victo- 
rious, lie sailed toward the island of Rhodes, 
where he knew there still existed a powerful 
faction in favour of the Athenians; but, before 
he proceeded to that important place, bethought 
it advisable to multiply the resources and con- 
firm the affections of the fleet. 

That he might raise supplies, therefore, for 
this exigency, ho visited most of the maritime 

cities 
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cities of Asia. At length, he entered the mouth 
of the river Eurymedon, and began to levy a very 
heavy' contribution on the inhabitants of Aspen- 
dus; but, though the barbarians had endured 
with great patience and servility the depreda- 
tions to which they wore often exposed, they 
could now sutler them no longer. They could 
not brook the unfeeliug rapacity and intolerable 
exactions of the soldiers and sailors under the 
command of Thrasvbulus. Attacking, therefore, 
the Grecian camp during the night, the security 
of the Athenian general was surprised ; and he 
fell a sacrifice to the error he had committed. 

The unjust treatment of Aspendus, one of the 
interior cities of Pamphylia, a province that ac- 
knowledged the power of the Persian monarch, 
furnished Antalcid&s wit li a sufficient argument 
for prosecuting his suit with Artaxerxes. That 
vigilant and artful minister did not let slip so fa- 
vourable an opportunity of rousing the resent- 
ment of the king* against the Athenians, his an- 
cient arjd inveteratc^foes. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether Antalcidas would have been able to 
effect his purpose, and to procure the ratification 
of the treaty of peace, had not the mad impru- 
dence of the Athenians, in affording assistance at 
this critical juncture to Evagoras king ofSalamis, 
in his attempt to throw off his dependence on 
Persia, decided the fluctuating irresolution of 
Artaxerxes, and crowned the triumphs of An-* 
taicidas. 

This extraordinary measure of the Athenians 
determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause of 
Sparta, Accordingly the king dictated ^ g 
the terms of peace, and in nearly the same ' 

words, that Alcibiades had first proposed. 

H 2 By 
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By this treaty it was agreed that the Persian 
monarch, in conjunction with the Spartan re* 
public should make w ar upon any community 
that should reject the conditions of the peace .— 
It was foreseen that Athens, Thebes, and Argos 
might refuse the terms of a treaty proposed by 
their avowed enemies: Antalcidas accordingly, 
aided by the Persian monarch, equipped a very- 
powerful armament ; and the preparations made 
fn Asia and Greece intimidated the confederates, 
and compelled them to comply with a peace as 
disgraceful as it w as injurious. The Boeotian 
cities w'ere acknowledged as independent ; but 
the Greek citifes in Asia, the island of Cyprus, 
and the peninsula of Clazomene, w ere made sub- 
ject to Persia. Athens was allowed to retail* 
the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Syros; but all 
the other republics, small and great, were made 
free and independent. 

Amidst this universal obsequiousness of the 
Grecian communities to the haughty demands of 
Persia, Evagoras w as the only person that dared 
to oppose the execution of the terms of the treaty t 
he asserted the independence of Cyprus, and pre- 
pared to resist the commands of the king, and to 
set the power of Actaxerxes at defiance. Eva*? 
goras confided in the resources of his own vigo, 
rous mind, in the superiority of skill which h is 
seamen possessed, and in the assistance of the 
king of Egypt ; but the numerous and powerful 
squadrons of Terri bazus, which he had prepared 
for this purpose, blasted all his hopes. His forces 
tvere discomfited in a naval engagement; his 
territories were ravaged ; and he was obliged to 
shut himself up in Salamis, w4iich the enemy 
threatened with a siege. His enemies, however, 

9 did 
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did not wish to persevere, nor to drive him to 
despair. They therefore permitted him to re- 
tain the possession of the ancient priuci- ^ p 
pality of Teucer, but as a tributary to * * 
tiie Persian monarch. 


CIIAP. XIII. 

Affairs of Greece from the Peace of Antalcidas 
to the Battle of Midea . 

T HE peace of Antalcidas forms an impor- 
tant but disgraceful epocha in the annals 
of Grecian history. The valuable colonies iu 
Asia, which had been the cause and the object of 
so many wars, were now fully acknowledged as 
dependencies of the Persian king. Artaxerxes 
arranged the plan of domestic policy to be pur- 
sued by a people that, less than two hundred 
years before, had given law to his ancestors. 
The Greeks now found their ancient confederacy 
dissolved ; their smaller cities were freed from 
dependence on the more powerful republics ; 
the whole nation was disunited, and weakened ; 
and they experienced the languor, without the 
benefits, of peace. 

Ambitious of the sovereignty of Greece, Spar- 
ta saw with concern the waHs and fortifications 
of her rival rebuilt, and Athens endeayouring 
to regain the command of the sea ; Thebes and 
Argos disdaining to acknowledge her pre-emi- 
hence ; the inferior states of Peloponnesuspbev- 
ing wjth reluctance the summons to arms ; and, 

H3 tha 
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the valuable colonics in Macedon and Thrace 
joining the eon feck* rate*. Scarcely a vestige re- 
mained of t)ie trophies which had been erected in 
a war of twenty-set rn years; the colonies in the 
east were irrecoverably lost ; and this rapid de- 
cline of power had been principally occasioned 
by the splendid victories of Agesilaus in Asia. 

These were probably the causes that moved 
Sparta to solicit and promote a treaty, so preg- 
nant with ruin and destruction to the several 
communities of Greece. The first victim of this 
ambitious policy was the flourishing republic of 
IViantinaea, situated in the center of Arcadia, 
which was itself in the middle of Peloponnesus. 
Under pretc nee of their having furnished the Ar- 
rives (the avowed enemies of Sparta) with corn 
during the late war, the inhabitants were order- 
ed to demolish their walls and abandon their 
city; and, on their refusal, the Spartans com- 
menced a long and violent siege against it, which 
was only terminated by the Mantcmeans being 
compelled (after an obstinate ami honourable re- 
sistance) to yield to the insolent demand, and re- 
linquish for ever their native place. The facti- 
ons also which prevailed in Phlius furnished the 
♦Spartans with an opportunity of displaying the 
same domineernig and t} r rannical spirit, in inter- 
fering with the internal aflairs of that state. 

Complaints, however, which were made to 
them in their self-assumed character of arbitra- 
tors of Greece, against the Olynthians, caused 
tiiem greater difficulties. These peoplp, who had 
arisen, from a mean origin, had gradually made 
conquests of the southern shores of Macedonia, 
and of several parts of their neighbouring coun- 
tiy of the Cliulcidica ; and it was from two con- 
siderable 
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si durable cities of the latter. Acanthus and Apol- 
Ionia, that the present application proceeded. 
The Lacedemonians engaged in this undertaking; 
and, notwithstanding the Joss of two whoHfcar- 
mies, with their generals Eudamidas and Teleu- 
tias, they persevered with the assistance of Ajpyn r 
tas king of Macedonia, and formed the siege o i 
Olynthus, The OJvnthians, pressed by famine, 
were obliged to capitulate. They ceded ?tU claim 
to the sovereignty of the Chaicidica, restored 
the Macedonian cities to their rightful owner, 
and engaged, by solemn contract, to obey in 
peace aw'd war the commands of their Spartan 
confederates and masters. Amyntas then for- 
sook the place of his royal residence, and re-es- 
tablished his court at Pella; which became, 
and thenceforth continued, the capital of Mace- 
donia. 

Phiebidas, who was intended to follow E«bi- 
das into the Chalcidican territory with a power- 
ful reinforcement, knowing the distracted state 
of Thebes at this time, and, as it is said, having 
received private instructions from his govern- 
ment, seized upon Cadmea the Theban citadel, 
and commanded Ismenias and other lead - ^ 

ers of the popular faction to be taken in- r 
to custody. The Spartan senate, that 
they might avoid the blame which this action 
would undoubtedly occasion, deprived Phaebi- 
das of the command of the army, and mulcted 
him in the. sum of one hundred thousand drach- 
mae 

During* five years the Spartan .govauttmerit 
maintained a garrison of fifteen hundred.naen in 
Ltwimea, . The partisans of aristocracy, protect- 
ed 

(Vbout aoaol. Sterling. 
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ed by such a body of troops, gained ail absolute 
ascendancy over the rest of the city ; and the 
tyranny exercised in that republic was so great 
that it resembled the cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the thirty tyrants at Athens. This se- 
verity drove the Thebans to despair ; and the 
persecuted exiles abroad, and the oppressed sub- 
jects at home, were ready to embrace any mea- 
sure that might seem likely to free their country 
fro in the tyranny of Sparta and the aristocrat i- 
cal faction. 

Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken 
refuge in Athens during the late tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of Sparta, was Pelopidas. 

Ilis birth had been inferior to none; but bis 
private fortune was superior to all; and in tin* 
manly exercises, which the Greeks so much es- 
t^ikted, he c*tcc lied every one. Ilis attachment 
to democracy washereditary; and, before the 
late melancholy revolution in the state, he was 
considered as the most proper person for admi- 
nistering the government. 

Pelopidas held many consultations with his fel- 
low-sufferers at Athens, about the means of re- 
storing the liberty of Thebes. He instanced the 
patriotic example of Thrasybulus, who had, with 
a handful of men, executed a similar but more 
difVieult enterprize, to encourage his country- 
men in the undertaking. Phyllidas, whose great 
activity, address, and courage, entitle him to 
the regard of history, was introduced into their 
nocturnal assemblies; he was. highly respected 
by Leontidas, Archias, and theother magistrates, 
or rather tyrants, of the republic ; and he there- 
fore made an entertainment, $nd invited those 
men to partake of it. 


In 
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In the mean time Phyllidas having made 
kuown his plan to the rest of the conspirators, 
they ntet at Thebes at the time appointed. The 
tyrants, however, having by some means been 
informed of the conspiracy that was meditated, 
summoned one of the principal persons of 
the plot to attend them, just as Pelopidas and 
others had put on their arms for the purpose. 
But the conspirator, whom the magistrates had 
ordered to wait on them, behaved with great in- 
trepidity and dissimulation, and quieted the soli- 
citude of the tyrants. In the midst of the ban- 
quet, however, a courier arrived from Athens 
with a letter for Archias, revealing the whole 
conspiracy. The messenger informed Archias 
that the person who gave him the letter desired 
he would read it immediately, as it contained 
business of importance. Archias took the letter ; 
ami, replying with a smile, “ Serious business 
to-morrow,** deposited it under his coucli. 
Soon after, the conspirators entered dressed in 
female attire ; and, on a signal being given, they 
drew their daggers, and easily dispatched the 
intoxicated magistrates. 

The whole city was soon in commotion ; and 
the inhabitants, alarmed and terrilied, waited 
impatiently for the morning, that they might dis- 
cover the cause of this nocturnal tumult. Dur- 
ing a moment of dreadful suspense, a herald 
proclaimed tht death of the tyrants, and invited 
to arms the friends of liberty and the republic. 

Epaminondas, who had not yet joined the 
conspirators, obeyed with many others the wel- 
come invitation. This youth was .possessed of 
tire most illustrious merit; the wisdom of the 
and the magnanimity of the hero shone 

forty 
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forth in his character, accompanied bv every 
mild and gentle virtue. In knowledge and elo- 
quence he surpassed all his contemporaries; and 
in birth, valour, and patriotism, he was not in* 
ferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had contracted 
an early friendship. The doctrines of the Py- 
thagorean philosophy, which he had diligently 
studied, rendered him averse from embrumghis 
hands in the blood of his fellow-citizens: but 
when matters were brought to their present cri- 
sis, lie appeared a firm and strenuous advocate 
in the cause of liberty ; and his example greatly 
animated the other brave and generous youths 
who disdained the yoke of tyranny. 

Preparations were now making for an attack 
on the citadel, in which was the Lacediemonian 
garrison; when several thousand men arrived 
from Athens, who had been sent to assist the 
Thebans in the meditated revolution. The ar- 
rival of those auxiliaries was very seasonable and 
acceptable, and excited the Thebans to attempt 
the citadel immediately. Pelopidas began the 
siege of the place ; and the garrison, intimidated 
by the impetuosity and enthusiasm of the assail- 
ants, and the continual increase of their num- 
bers, ofie red to capitulate, on condition of be- 
ing allowed to depart in safety with their arms. 
This was accordingly granted; but uo stipula- 
tions were made on the part of those unfortunate 
Thebans who had taken refuge in the citadel 
when the first alarm was excited in the city: 
they fell a sacrifice to the resentment and inhu- 
manity of their countrymen. A remnant only 
xvas saved by the humane interposition of the 
Athenians; and thus was the prediction of Epa- 
lainondas verified, that the revolution could not 

be 
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h a accomplished without the effusion of civil 
blood. 

The. emancipation of Thebes from the yoke of 
Sparta hurt the pride and the ambition -g ^ 
of that republic. In order, however, to \ 
punish what the Lacedemonians were 
pleased to term the unprovoked rebellion of 
their subjects, Cleombrotus, their king, was 
sent into Jheotia in the depth of winter, to reco- 
ver, if possible, their usurped dominions Age- 
.'i kiu.s, whose ardent and aspiring mind had long 
directed the ambitious councils of Sparta, found 
that, though he enjoyed the glory, he could not 
avoid the odium which his exalted station natu- 
rally occasioned ; but, that he might not increase 
the displeasure of the people, he permitted the 
inexperience of his colleague to conduct the 
plan of the Theban war. The severity of the 
season did not allow Cleombrotus to perform any 
other exploit than the defeating a few straggling 
parties; but the presence of a Lacedaemonian 
army served to confirm the obedience of severed 
inferior communities. Cleombrotus soon return- 
ed to Sparta, and left the prosecution of his de- 
signs to Spliodrias. 

In the mean time the Athenians, apprehen- 
sive of being called to account for the assist- 
ance they had given the Theban republic, had 
publicly disavowed what they had done. But 
JSphodrias, a bold, ambitious', and rash com- 
mander, was persuaded by the Theban chiefs 
to attack Piraeus. Accordingly he marched with 
the flower of his army early in the morning, 
expecting to reach Piraeus before the dawn of 
da}'. He had not, however, proceeded further 
than the Thrasian plain before the day appear- 
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ed. The inhabitants of Eleusis were alarmed at 
the approach of the Spartan army : and infor- 
mation of this event was immediately dispatch- 
ed to Athens, whose citizens immediately flew 
to arms ; and preparations were instantly made 
for a vigorous defence. This rash enterprise, 
and the still more imprudent conduct of Spho- 
drias, in ravaging the country during his retreat, 
justly incensed the Athenians against Sparta. 
They seized the persons of several Lacedaemoni- 
ans who resided in the city, and committed them 
to prison. An embassy was then sent to Sparta, 
to complain of this infraction of the peace ; and 
to* represent, in the most indignant language, 
the insults and the injuries of Sphodrias. The 
Lacedaemonians disavowed the conduct of their 
commander, and recalled him to be tried capi- 
tally for the offence. Agesilaus, however, at 
the intercession of his son Arcliidauius, who 
greatly esteemed Cleonymus, the son of Spho- 
drias, interceded for him with the Spartan as- 
sembly, and obtained his life. 

But it is not improbable that Agesilaus was 
privy to the designs of the Lacedaemonian ge- 
neral ; and that, though the Spartans refused to 
acknowledge the action, they would have in- 
stantly approved it, had the enterprise been 
crowned with success. In this light, at least, it 
appeared to the Athenians ; who were still more 
indignant at the acquittal of Sphodrias. They 
immediately renewed their alliance with Thebes ; 
and began to equip a fleet, to enlist seamen, and, 
in short, to make every preparation for prose- 
cuting a vigorous war with Sparta. 

In the mean time Agesilaus, with an army of 
eighteen, thousand foot and fifteen hundred 

horse. 
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horse, continued to invade and ravage the terri- 
tories of Boeotia, but performed no considerable 
exploits. Chabrias, the Athenian, who com- 
manded the Theban troops, which had been 
lately reinforced with a considerable body of 
mercenary soldiers, repelled the Spartan king 
from Thebes, not by force, but by stratagem. 
The Theban army, though considerably aug- 
mented, was nevertheless far inferior to that of 
the enemy in point of numbers, and was there- 
foie compelled to act upon the defensive. Cha- 
brias had ordered his troops to occupy a rising 
ground in the neighbourhood of their city. Thu 
Spartan general sent a detachment from his army 
to compel him to quit the advantageous situa- 
tion on which he was encamped ; but the The- 
bans bravely maintained their position, and 
obliged Agesilaus to bring up all his forces, that 
he might dislodge them. In this also the Spar- 
tan general was deceived. Chabrias commanded 
his troops to support 1 their advanced bodies on 
the left knee, to extend their shields andspears, 
and firmly to maintain their ranks. ThisAvas a 
movement equally new and unexpected lo Age- 
silaus; and had been only lately taught the The- 
bans by Chabrias, to be employed on an emer- 
gency like the present. Alarmed at the. bold- 
ness of this unusual array, the Spartan comman- 
der withdrew his forces from the capital, with- 
out attempting any tiling more against the The- 
ban troops in their present situation. 

The Spartans now became every day less for- 
midable to the Thebans, who weie soon enabled 
to act offensively against the enemy. In the 
battle at Tunagra, Pelopidas slew the Lacedae- 
monian general who had succeeded Agesilaus in 
X the 
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the command ; and, in the engagement near the 
city of* Tegyra, the Spartan troops were routed 
aud put to flight, though superior in number. 
This was a disgrace they had never before suf- 
fered, and such as they could not reflect on 
without sorrow. 

Whilst those hostilities wore carried on by 
land, the Athenians had equipped a fleet, and 
entrusted the command of it to Chabrias. This 
able commander met the Laccdtemonian squa- 
dron near Naxos ; and offering it battle, an en- 
gagement ensued, in which the Spartau arma- 
ment was shamefully defeated, arid lost thirty- 
six galleys. This was the first time the Athe- 
nian* had obtaiued a victory at sea, with their 
own ships, since the Peloponnesian war. Put 
the principal scene of action was the Ionian sea, 
£ where Tiumtheus and lphicrates were 
* every where victorious against the com- 
/ * manders that opposed them. In conse- 
quence of these repeated defeats, the na\ y of 
Sparta was totally ruined ; the coasts of Laconia 
were ravaged by the victors; and the isles of 
Corcyra, Zacynthus, Leucadia, and Cephalonia, 
suffered greatly. Tim more remote islands and 
cities acknowledged the power of the conquer- 
ors; and Chios and Byzantium, deserting their 
involuntary connexion with Sparta, once more 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the Athenian 
republic. 

While the Greeks were engaged in those de- 
structive measures which, though they subdued 
not the spirit of the vanquished, tended equally 
to weaken the conquerors and the conquered, 
Artaxerxes endeavoured, by bribes and pro-, 
tubes, to interrupt the hostilities of the Grecian 

states, 
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.states, and to promote among them universal 
tranquillity. The Persian monarch was induced 
to desire the reconciliation of the communities 
of Greece, that he might obtain their assistance 
against his rebellious subjects in Kgvpt. The 
republics of Sparta and Athens were now tired 
of the ^ar : the former had every thing to lose, 
and the latter nothing to gain, by its continu- 
ance. The emissaries of Artaxerxes, therefore, 
found a very favourable reception in both these 
communities ; and the resolutions of Sparta and 
Athens gave law to many of the other states of 
Greece. So uncertain and deplorable was the 
condition of the Greeks in general, at that time, 
that about twenty thousand enlisted themselves 
under the standard of Persia. Iphicrates uas 
appointed their commander ; but that general, 
and the troops under his care, soon returned, 
disgusted with the ignorance, pride, and timi- 
dity of the Persians, and without performing 
anv considerable enterprise. 

In the mean time the Thebans, elated by their 
prosperity, refused to obey the solicitations of 
Artaxerxes. While, therefore, the troops of 
their enemies were engaged in the expedition 
against ligypt, they availed themselves of that 
opportunity to reduce several of the Boeotian 
cities under their subjection. The walls of 
Thespia were levelled with the ground ; and 
those of Plat tea underwent the same fate. The 
inhabitants of this latter city were driven into 
banishment; but the Athenians,, with whom 
they had taken refuge, warmly espoused their 
cause. The Thebans heard, however, with 
equal arrogance and contempt the remonstrances 
of friends and the threats of enemies. This in- 
1 2 human 
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human transaction of the Thebans, together with 
their supercilious behaviour, wholly alienated 
the Athenians from them, and deprived them of 
an ally to whom they were indebted for the li- 
berty and independence of their state. The re- 
public of Athens, at this time, seemed desirous 
of promoting a lasting peace with Sparta, on the 
principles of the treaty of Antalcidas ; and the 
king of Persia, still finding it necessary to em- 
ploy Greek auxiliaries in the war against -Egypt, 
was induced to employ his good cilices in effect- 
ing a general peace among the states of Greece, 
Accordingly, a convention of the Grecian com- 
munities was held, to which the Thebans sent 
JBpaminondas as their representative. 

The differences of bparta and Athens were 
booh adjusted-; and, forgetting their ancient 
animosity, they were both incensed at the treat- 
ment ofThespia and Piat^ea. They lamented 
the wars that had raged between the two repub- 
lics, and felt much satisfaction at the short but 
glorious interval of moderation and concord. 
They were now convinced, by fatal experience, 
that it was requisite to lay down their arms, and 
to promote harmony and tranquillity throughout 
all the states of Greece. The peace, however, 
they considered as not likely to be useful and 
permanent, unless founded on the principles of 
the treaty of Antalcidas, which ensured equa- 
lity and freedom of to the least and most insig- 
nificant, as well as to the most populous and 
powerful, communities. It was therefore pro- 
posed, by the same contract, to which Athens 
and Sparta, with their several confederates, had 
formerly acceded, should be revived, and made 
the basis of the present pacification. 

Epaminondas 
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Epaminondas then rose and observed thatlhc 
Athenians had signed the treaty for all Attica; 
and that the Spartans had signed not only for 
the cities of Laconia, hut also tor their several 
numerous allies in Peloponnesus. He therefore 
contended that Thebes ought also to sign for all 
the cities of JBccotra. Agesilaus, however, jeal- 
ous of the ascendancy which the Thebans had 
acquired over that district, insisted that the ci- 
ties should accede to the treaty as independent 
states ; while Epaminondas, undismayed by the 
fear of incurring the resentment of Sparta, aided 
by the subjected Peloponnesus, warned the depu . 
ties that, by timidly refusing to support him in 
his claim, they were contributing to destroy the 
only power which (in the present circumstances 
of Athens) could serve as a balance against the 
insulting and oppressive superiority of Sparta, 
and to confirm on their country the chains of de- 
pendence. The congress then broke up; with 
a result totally opposite to that tranquillity which 
it was intended to restore. 

i\or was Epaminondas totally without' confi- 
dence in venturing this opposition to the povver 
of Sparta. A long course of hostilities had 
weakened and destroyed the energies and vigour 
of that republic: and not more than four thou- 
sand warriors were left to maintain and defend 
an empire, the splendour of w hich was greatly 
diminished; while their insulted and oppressed 
allies yielded an unwilling assistance. On the 
other hand, a severe system of military discipline 
bad been introduced into the Theban army : 
their cavalry had been considerably improved 
in arms and exercise ; ^mcl different modes of 
Contending with the enemy had been adopted. 

I 3 A 
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A numberof their citizens had united themselves 
together in the closest manner, and by the most 
solemnities. Emulation, ardour, mutual Esteem, 
and a spirit of combination v hich frequently 
prevails in times of turbulence, hud inspired 
them with the glorious resolution of dying in 
the defence of each other. This association Ori- 
ginally consisted of about three hundred The- 
bans, whose valour and tidoiity had been expe- 
rienced, and of whom Pelopidas, the restorer 
and defender of the freedom of his country, was 
eat rusted with the command. The great friend- 
ship that subsisted among this select body of 
Ihchans occasioned their being called the Sa- 
cred Band. For a long succession of years, and 
amidst innumerable «. ngagemeuts, they were 
always victorious, wherever and against whom- 
soever they fought ; but at length they fell, 
with the freedom ol Thebes, of Athena, and of 
Ore* • e, in the fatal and ever memorable field of 
Cheroutea. Such were the circumstances of 
tho.se two rival republics, when they were about 
to engage in hostilities against each other. 

Seveial months elapsed, idler the congress 
held at Sparta, be foie Age.silaus and his son Ar- 
chidumus had collected the str< ngth of Lacedae- 
mon, and the forces of their tardy allies. The 
old king found hitiHitf unfit to take the field in 
person: but lie prevailed on the ephori and se- 
nate to give the command of the army to his col- 
league (Teombrotus ; who was, therefore, order- 
ed to march without delay into Jimotia, and to 
iuvade the hostile territory. They promised to 
send him more powerful reinforcements ; and, 
lor that purpose, appointed the plain of Leueira, 
which surrounded au obscure and inconsiderable 

village 
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village of that name, and was situated on the 
frontier of Bceotia, about ten miles from the sea 
and from PJata.*a. The plain was surrounded on 
all sides by the lofty ridges of Helicon, Citheron, 
and Cynocephalm. 

Having dispersed a few detachments of The- 
bans that guarded the defiles of mount Helicon, 
the Spartans and t heir confederates joined forces 
in thia neighbourhood. The Peloponnesian army 
amounted to twenty-four thousand foot, and six- 
teen hundred horse; whilst the troops of the 
Thebans, that had been dispersed over all the 
frontier in order to oppose the desultory attacks 
of the enemy ’s cavalry, scarcely amounted to 
half that number. The Theban horse, however, 
"or* nearly as numerous as those of the Spar- 
tans, and far excelled them in discipline and va- 
lour. The Thebans were then exhorted by 
Hpaminondas to march from their city, that they 
might hinder the defection of their Boeotian al- 
lies, and prevent the enemy from besieging 
them in Thebes. Accordingly they set for- 
ward, and proceeded to the neighbouring moun- 
tains ; they then encamped, having a full view 
of the Spartans in the plain. 

]>olh armies now prepared to engage. The 
cawdiy of i at h commenced the action. The 
Spartan horses, having been principally em- 
ployed for pleasure by the richer citizens in 
time of peace, were a very unequal match for 
the disciplined and vigorous Thebans. Their 
ranks were, therefore, speedily broken, and 
tiuown into confusion, and they were compel- 
led to fall back on the foot. The sacred band 
seized the opportunity to take advantage ot the 
cl border v\hich their repulse and rout had occa- 
sioned 
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sioned in the army of the Lac e (hem on i an s. Epa- 
minondas contrived and executed one of those 
rapid evolutions, which not unfrecjuently decide 
the fate of a battle, lie formed some of his 
strongest but least numerous forces into a com- 
pact wedge, with a sharp front and a spreading 
flank. lie expected that the Laceda moeians, 
as soon as they had recovered their ranks, would 
attack the more extended and weakest part of 
his army ; which, on account of the arrange- 
ment that it had been necessary to form, seemed 
rather prepared to retreat, than to withstand an 
attack. 

The Theban general w’as not deceived in the 
expectations lie had formed. The Lacedamio- 
nians pressed forward against the right, wing of 
the enemy, where little or no resistance was ex- 
perienced. In the mean time he urged forward 
his left with great impetuosity ; and, assailing 
the flank of the Spartans, obliged them to give 
way. Epamiuonda.' and his troops soon arriv- 
ed at the post of Cleombrotus. The Lacedae- 
monians perceiving their king in danger, the 
degenerate disciples of Lycurgus were recalled 
to their ancient principles. The. bravest and 
most vigorous of the Spartans hastened from 
every part of the army to defend the person of 
their prince, and to cover him with their shields. 
For some, time the impetuosity of the Spartans 
bore all before them, and the Thebans were re- 
pelled in turn ; but the Spartan horsemen who 
formed the body guard of the king, being at 
length cut ofL Cleombrotus fell on lus breathless 
or expiring defenders, pierced with many 
wounds. 

The death of this chief added fury to the bat- 
tle. 
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tie. Then it was that anger, resentment, and 
despair, agitated by turns the breasts of the 
Spurtatis. According to the superstitious ideas 
which then prevailed, the death of the king 
was considered as a slight misfortune, when 
compared with the disgraceful impiety of per- 
mitting his body to be mangled and disfigured 
by the enemy. Every exertion was therefore 
used to prevent this abomination, and they suc- 
ceeded in their endeavours; but they could 
achieve nothing more. Epaminondas was care- 
ful to fortify the ranks of his army, and to main- 
tain that order which was necessary for ensuring 
success. He gained a complete victory over the 
Spartans; who, betaking themselves to flight, 
were pursued by the Thebans, and great num- 
bers of them slain. The principal strength of 
the allies had, during the greatest part of the 
battle, remained inactive; but when they un- 
derstood that the Spartan king was slain, their 
wavering irresolution was decided, and they re- 
treated with the rest of the army. Epaminondas 
did not pursue the fugitives to their camp, ^ 
which was strongly fortified, and could ^ * 
not be taken without great loss ; but, hav- 
ing buried the dead, he erected a trophy on the 
field of battle. When the Spartans were out of 
the reach of danger, and had time to reflect on 
the extent of their misfortunes, they were actu- 
ated by shame, grief, and despair ; and became 
sensible that, on no former occasion, lh£ inte- 
rests of their republic had suffered so severe a 
wound. The Laccdienioniun.s lost one thousand, 
and the allies two thousand six hundred men; 
whilst the Thebans had only three hundred men 

' killed. 
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killed, among whom wore only four of their 
citizens. 

Mo sooner was the intelligence of the battle 
of Leuetra diffused over Greece, than all Pe- 
loponnesus was in commotion. The Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives. with the, other Grecian 
communities wdiicli Sparta had either influenced 
by her councils or intimidated bv her power*, 
openly aimed at independence. The inferior 
republics expected to be freed from the heavy 
contributions with which they had hitherto been 
burthened, and that they should not be compel- 
led' to go to Avar on every trivial occasion ; 
while the more popti Ion's and powerful states 
breathed nothing but. haired and revenge, and 
gloried in the prospect of being able to humble 
the proud and insolent senators of Sparta. 

The republic of Athens, however, acted a very 
different part.. Immediately after the engage- 
ment at Leuetra, the Thebans had dispatched a 
messenger ^ adorned with the emblems of peace 
and victory, to inform the Athenians of the par- 
ticulars of the battle, and to invite them to enter 
into an offensive alliance against Sparta. Put 
Timotheus and Iphicrates, who at that time pre- 
sided over the Athenian assembly, determined 
to humble, not to destroy, their inveterate 
enemy. Athens had also become jealous of the 
power of Thebes, and was therefore still more 
unwilling to act against Sparta. The Theban 
herald was allowed to return home, without 
receiving the smallest satisfaction on the subject 
of his mission ; and Athens was soon sensible 
that the battle at Leuetra had given her the su- 
periority over all Greece. 

The 
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The battle of Leuctra was, in its consequences, 
doubly prejudicial to the Spartan common- 
wealth ; it weakened the confederacy of the 
states with whom they were in alliance, and 
strengthened the power of the enemy. In the 
subsequent period of two years, most of the 
Spartan allies in Peloponnesus shook off the 
yoke, and united themselves to other states — 
While, on the contrary, t he favour of Thebes 
was sought by most of the communities in Pe- 
loponnesus 5 and in the north of Greece, the 
Acarnanians, Locrians, Phoeians, the whole 
breadth of the continent between the Ionian and 
fEgcau seas, and the isle of Euboea, increased 
the power and extended the dominion of Thebes, 
Pact ions prevailed in every republic of Greece; 
and the aristoeratieal party was almost univer- 
sally expelled and banished from every state and 
every city. Fourteen hundred inhabitants were 
driven from Tegiea ; and in Argos two thou- 
sand of the aristoeratieal faction were slain. — 
The Man ti means alone seemed to have acted 
with prudence; they embraced this opportunity 
of rebuilding the walls and fortifications of their 
city, made the form of their government demo* 
eratieal, and determined to preserve the strength 
of their city, w hich appeared so necessary for 
maintaining their political independence. 

Neither the Thebans nor Spartans interfered 
in any of the.se internal commotions. The for- 
mer were too busily employed in the northern 
parts of Greece, intending to invade and ravage 
Laconia; and the latter were so much humbled 
by the unfortunate battle at Leuctra that they 
contented themselves with preparing to defend 
the banks of the Lurotus, and to repel the threat- 
ened 
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cnecl assault of their capital. All the forces, 
however, which they could possibly raise, were 
commanded to take the field : and they were 
on the point of giving arms to the Helots, as their 
last resource, when the fugitives from Argolis, 
Achaia, aud Arcadia, arrived, and offered their 
services to the most ancient and distinguished 
patrons of their political principles. Thus en- 
couraged and reinforced, the Spartans bid defi- 
ance to the threats of invasion, and endeavoured 
to recover their lost dominions in Arcadia. A 
detachment of troops, therefore, marched into 
the territory of that state ; but the Spartan ge- 
neral performed nothing decisive against the 
enemy. lie contented himself with ravaging 
tiie ^ illngcs and fields of that delightful country ; 
in which he met with no resistance from the 
enemy, who waited for a reinforcement from the 
Thebans, before they would commence an en- 
gagement. 

At length the Thebans took the fncld ; 'with an 
army more numerous than had ever before as- 
sembled in Greece under one standard, and 
which amounted to fifty, or as some say to se- 
venty, thousand men. These forces were com- 
posed of the warlike youth of Boeotia, of the 
Acarnanians, Phoeians, Locrians, and Eubopans, 
together with a promiscuous crowd of nt-cdv 
followers, whom the prospect of plunder had 
allured to the Theban camp. They had no sooner 
arrived on the frontier of Arcadia than they 
were joined by the inhabitants of that country, 
and by the El cans and Argives. Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas commanded the Thebans. Age- 
siJaus, informed of the march of so powerful an 
army, conducted by generals of great merit 

and 
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and abilities prepared to return to Sparta before 
his soldiers had seen the fires kindled in the hos- 
tile camp, by which he would avoid the disgrace 
of retreating before the enemy. He therefore 
led his forces to defend their own country, which 
was now threatened with an invasion. 

The Theban generals, finding the Arcadians 
freed from the terror and injuries of the despoil- 
ing invaders, held a council of war; in which it 
Mas finally resolved that the army should march 
without delay, and entering the Lacedaemonian 
territories lay waste the country, and endeavour 
to obtain possession of the capital. Accordingly, 
to facilitate this enterprise, the troops were 
firmed in four divisions, and appointed to break 
into the province by different routes. All these 
(except the Arcadians who formed the fourth 
division) penetrated without meeting any oppo- 
sition. lschilas, however, who guarded the dis- 
trict of Seiritis, resolved to repel the invasion of 
the Arcadians, or to perish in the attempt. The 
example of Leonidas, at Thermopylae, animated 
the breast of this valiaut Spartan, lie gave 
command to all the youth to quit the army ; as 
he considered their lives too precious to be risked 
in an engagement, of which death could not fail 
of being the consequence. With the veteran sol- 
diers of the army, he embraced the present op- 
portunity of displaying his courage and patriot- 
ism. They sold their lives dearly to the enemy, 
many of whom perished iu the contest; nor did 
the engagement terminate until the last Spartan 
was slain. 

The confederate army, having assembled at 
an appointed place of rendezvous, marched to- 
wards Sparta, and laid waste the whole country. 

K For 
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For five hundred years, Laconia had not expo-- 
rienced a similar calamity and had been the 
boast of Agesilaus that no spartan woman ever 
saw the smoke of an enemy’s camp. The guards 
that defended the city were thrown into conster- 
nation and dismay ; the women were terrified 
with the smoke and tumult of the invadingarmy ; 
and the Spartans in this emergency were obliged 
to arm all their peasants and slaves, whom they 
usually treated with great cruelty. Six thousand 
of these unhappy men w ere engaged by threats 
and promises to undertake the defence of their 
proud and inhuman masters. This measure, 
however, did not abate, but increase the gene- 
ral panic of the magistrates and citizens. They 
considered that the men they had just armed 
might probably join the enemy, and the de- 
struction of the city thereby become inevitable. 
But a body of Corinthians, Phiiasians, Fpidau- 
riaus,and Pallenians, arriving soon after, to pre- 
vent the downfall of Sparta, though they had 
often opposed, its despotism, the consternation iu 
the city subsided. 

These succours being received iu Sparta, the 
people became elated ; and the kings and magis- 
trates could scarcely restrain them from rushing 
into the field, and giving the enemy battle. 
Agcivsilaus made use of this martial enthusiasm 
to repel the first assault of the Thebans; and to 
convince them that every succeeding attempt to 
make themselves masters of the city would be 
attended with such danger, fatigue, and loss of 
men, as the success of the enterprise could not 
compensate. The conduct of Agisilaus on this 
trying occasion has been greatly and justly ex- 
tolled; he placed an ambush in the temple of the 

Tynda** 
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Tyndaridm, and, by this means, defeated the in- 
tentions of the assailants. An insurrection of a 
very dangerous nature having appeared in the 
city, he displayed great presence of mind in ap- 
peasing it ; and while lie thus overcame by force 
or stratagem the domestic and foreign enemies of 
the state, he negociated the most powerful as- 
sistance from Athens, which sent twelve thou- 
sand men to the relief of the Spartan territory. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas, having been 
repulsed from the capital, began to commit great 
and dreadful depredations in Laconia. He tra- 
versed and desolated the banks of the Eurotas, 
which abounded in all the conveniences of life ; 
and then assaulted Heios and Gythium, and de- 
stroyed the villages by tire, and the inhabitants 
by the sword. 

When Sparta had become the general arbiter 
of Greece, after the downfall of the Athenian 
greatness, the Messenians, whom the Athenians 
had settled in the territory of Naupactus, were 
the first that suffered under the oppressive con- 
duct ofthat state, and were universally enslaved, 
banished, or put to death. Many of those un- 
liappy men now flocked to the standard of Epa- 
minondas, eager to retaliate the unrelentingper- 
secution of a people suffering calamities equal to 
those they had so often inflicted on others. 

Epaminondas rebuilt the city of Messene, and 
put the fugitives in possession of their territory. 
This act of the Theban general, which was not 
performed from any disinterested or generous 
motives, though at first view it might have .that 
appearance, inflicted the most severe and efuq^ 
punishment on the Spartans, They beheld a 
nation which they had twice endeavoured tt> ex- 

& 2 tirpate 
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tirpate, revive and flourish in their neighbour- 
hood. The discontented and factious subjects, 
and the slaves of Sparta, increased it by con- 
tinual accessions; and the Theban garrison, to. 
gether with their own persoual enmity, induced 
the Messenians to watch every favourable op- 
portunity of wreaking their vengeance on the 
euemy. 

This enterprise was scarcely finished when 
Epaminondas was informed that the Athenians, 
under the command of Iphicrates, were in motion. 
The design in whichthey wereembarked seemed 
to demand great celerity. Instead, however, of 
using expedition, the Athenian commander 
wasted several days at Corinth, without any ap- 
parent necessity, or even pretence for such an 
unseasonable and imprudent delay. His soldiers 
loudly complained of this conduct, and demand- 
ed to be led against Argos, or rather to attack 
the Theban army. Iphicrates, however, did not 
think proper to comply with either of these re- 
quests; but, marching into Arcadia, remained 
there until theeneiiiy had withdrawn their troops 
out of Laconia. 

The Thebans having evacuated the Lacede- 
monian territory, the two hostile armies filed oil*, 
as by mutual consent, and returned to their re- 
spective cities by separate roads, without once 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of each 
other. The Athenians blamed Iphicrates for 
permitting an enemy laden with plunder, and 
fatigued with the toil of a winter’s campaign, to 
pass through the isthmus of Corinth ; while Pe- 
lopidas and Epaminondas, having exceeded the 
term of their command, were accused and tried 
by the Theban assembly. The former displayed 

lcs$ 
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less courage than might have been expected 
from .his general character: but Epaniinondas 
evinced the superiority of a philosophical mind; 
and, instead of defending his cause, pronounced 
a panegyric on his conduct, in which he recount- 
ed, without amplification or diminution, the ex- 
ploits he had performed. lie concluded his 
speech by observing that, “ secure as he was of 
immortal fame, earned in the service of his coun- 
try, he could submit to suffer death without, re- 
luctance/’ This magnanimity awed his accusers. 
The indignation of the assembly subsided ; the 
two generals were instantly acquitted ; and the 
accusation of Lpaminondas procured him as 
much glory as the battle of Leuctra. 

The Lacedaemonians soon after dispatched an 
embassy to Athens, requesting that the bands 
of amity aud union between the two republics 
might be strengthened, anti the Athenians still 
continue their assistance. The Spartans ac- 
knowledged that the experience, the bravery, 
and the signal victories of that republic in naval 
engagements, justly entitled her to the dominion 
of the sea. 1'iuding, however, that this conces- 
sion did not produce the desired effect, they 
proposed that, when the two republics united 
their forces in any expedition, the army of the 
Lacedaemonians (a tiling hitherto unexampled) 
should be entrusted, during half of the cam- 
paign, to the command of Athenian generals. — 
This proposal was agreed to, and an alliance of 
the most inornate kind was concluded between 
Sparta and Athens. 

They also succeeded in procuring assistance 
from Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, and from 
ti*e Persian monarch. The former, being of Do- 
K li riau 
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rian extraction, naturally commiserated the hu- 
miliation and distress of a people, who had so 
Jong been the friends and ornament of the Do- 
rian race. And the latter acted upon the prin- 
ciples of assisting the weaker party, that he 
might with greater ease rule the whole. 

While the Lacedaemonians were gaining 
strength by these important alliances, the Ar- 
cadians had commenced hostilities: and laying 
waste the territory of Pallene, that had ever been 
faithful to Sparta, burnt the villages, stormed 
the city, and put the garrison, which consisted 
partly of Lacedaemonians, to the sword. The 
fheban general also marched his army south- 
ward ; but the Lacedaemonians, having obtained 
reinforcements from Dionysius and the Atheni- 
ans, endeavoured to stop his progress through 
the isthmus, by fortifying it. Epaminondas, 
however, broke through, took Sicyon, and as- 
saulted Corinth ; but Chabrias the Athenian ge- 
neral, who happened at this time to be possessed 
of the alternate command, attacked the The- 
bans, and repulsed them with great loss. Epa- 
miuondas, therefore, returned home, where be 
was blamed and disgraced for his conduct. 

The retreat of the 'fhebans conferred splen- 
dour on the Arcadian arms ; and inspired Ly- 
comedes their general with ambitious designs, 
which he communicated to his countrymen. 

]$y his suggestions they were induced to pos- 
sess themselves of all the places they had taken 
from the enemy, and to complete their conquests 
in Peloponnesus. 

Jn the mean time, the Lacedaemonians under 
the command of Arc hidamus had taken the 
Held. The rapidity of success that attended this 

general. 
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general, who was the son of the renowned Age- 
si Jans,, confirmed the prudence and foresight of 
the magistrates apd people, in electing him com* 
gander of the army. He had regained many of 
the towns in Laconia; and, having entered Ar- 
cadia, laid it waste, and prepared to attack the 
jiopulouscity of Parrhasia. But the Arcadians, 
reinforced by the Argives, making their appear- 
ance, he withdrew his troops toward the obscure 
village of Midea. When the Lacedaemonian 
general beheld the enemy prepared for an en- 
gagement, he commanded the Spartans to form 
in order of battle, and exhorted them to strive, 
jbv one glorious eiiort, to regain their ancient and 
hereditary renown. 

"While he thus spoke, it thundered on the 
right, though the air was clear and serene — 
The soldiers looked from w lienee the noise came ; 
and beheld in a consecrated grove an altar and 
statue of Hercules, the great progenitor of Ar- 
•chidamus and of Sparta. They hailed the happy 
omens ; and, animated by these concurring cir- 
cumstances were transported with an entlmsi- 
Xian of valour, mid attacked the enemy with 
great impetuosity. The Arcadians, who ex- 
pected they had to contend with a vanquished 
and spiritless adxersary, were astonished at their 
manner of making the assault. Few of the Ar- 
cadians waited to receive the Attack ; but they 
who did were totally destroyed. The rest took 
to flight, bill in the pursuit many thousands of 
thorn perished ; while the Spartans, it is said, 
•did not lose a man. Archidamus sent a messen- 
ger to Sparta, with the news of the battle, and 
erected his trophy. An assembly of the people 
wgs held, when he made known the intelligence. 

The 
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The aged Agesilaus wept 1’or joy at the fillings; 
the sympathetic emotions were communicated to 
the ephori and senators ; the amiable contagion 
was spread throughout all Sparta ; and dissolved 
the sternest of the people into softness and sen- 
sibility. — li. C. 30 7. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Affairs of Greece from the Battle of Midea to the 
Conclusion of the Social If ar. 

A FTER the daring murder of Jason, the ty- 
rant * of Thessaly, his brothers Polydorc 
and Polyphron succeeded to the throne. The 
latter, ambitious of reigning singly, and not able 
to endure a riv*d, assassinated his colleague, and 
obtained the sole dominion of Thessaly. His 
stern despotism, however, was abolished by tin* 
hand of Alexander ; who avenged the blood of 
his kinsman Polydorc. This is said to have 
been the only meritorious action of his life; for 
authors represent Alexander as one of the most 
cruel and detested tyrants that have ever been 
condemned to infamy by history. He treated 
his subjects with the greatest inhumanity ; was 
perfidious to his allies, implacable to his enemies, 

a robber 

* The word tyrant, in Grecian history, is applied to 
those who acquired sovereignty in states formerly repub* 
lican, Thessaly, Sicily, Corinth, &c. were governed not 
by kings, but tyrants. Whereas Macedonia, that had 
never been subject to any popular form of government) 
was ruled not by tyrants, but kings. 
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a robber by land, and a pirate at so a. Having, 
by bis cruelties, provoked the indignation and 
vengeance of his subjects, they took up arms, 
and solicited the assistance of Thebes. Accord- 
ingly* a Theban army marched into Thessaly, 
under the command of Pelopidas and Ismenias ; 
who compelled the ty rant to submit his cause to 
their determination, and to agree to whatever 
conditions the}' might think proper to exact for 
•the future security <xf his subjects. 

This transaction was scarcely finished when 
the Thebans were invited into Macedonia, to 
settle some differences that had arisen in that 
.kingdom- After the death of Amy ntas the se- 
cond, his son Alexander succeeded to the throne. 
Amyntas had left two other legitimate sons. Per- 
diccas and Philip ; and .a natural son named 
Ptolemy. Though Ptolemy could not prevent 
the accession of /Uexandex to the throne, he 
embittered and shortened his reign, which last- 
ed only one year. Ptolemy then took upon him- 
self the guardianship of Perdiccas, during his 
minority, and assumed the reins of government 
as protector of Macedon. It soon, however, 
appeared that lie was not satisfied with the 
power of regent. He contrived to win over 
great numbers to his interest ; and, bathing the 
opposition of the friends of Perdiccas, usurped 
the sovereignty, in this emergency, the parti- 
sans of the unfortunate prince requested the in- 
terference of Thebes. Pelopidas, therefore, 
marched an army into Macedonia, released the 
numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had driven into 
banishment, asserted the just rights of Pevdie- 
cas, aud, having received hostages from the 

contending 
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contending factions and restored the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, returned towards Thessaly. 
jj While Pelopidas marclied through 

2^"’ Thessaly without using sufficient caution, 
having sent before him a considerable de- 
tachment of li is army to guard the Macedonian 
hostages, he was informed that Alexander had 
come to meet him with his mercenary troops. 
This suspicious circumstance did not undeceive 
the too credulous Theban ; who imputed tho 
march of Alexander’s soldiers to the respect that 
he desired to shewliim. With great imprudence, 
therefore, Pelopidas and Jsmeniasput themselves 
into the power of a man who regarded no laws, 
human or divine. He commanded them to be 
seized, bound, and carried into Phene ; where 
they were imprisoned, and exposed to the view 
of an invidious and insulting multitude. 

When the Theban chief was seized by the 
treachery of Alexander, it might have been ex- 
pected that the soldiers, animated with indigna- 
tion and rage, would have attempted his rescue. 
Their numbers, however, were too small to en- 
sure success. Keinforcemcnts soon afrived from 
Ikeotia ; but they fatally experienced, in the 
rencounters that took place, the absence of Pe- 
lopidas and the degradation of Epaminondas. 
The army was reduced to very great difficulties ; 
unable to fight the enemy, and unwilling to fly 
from them. The soldiers, remembering their 
exploits in Peloponnesus, and the still more for- 
midable hostile army over which they had ob- 
tained victory, justly blamed the inexperience 
and inability of their commanders. Epuminon- 
das, who at this time, served as a private soldier, 

was 
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was appointed general, by the unanimous con* 
sent of the troops. The face of affairs „\\ as soon 
changed by the abilities of this extraordinary 
man ; and the forces of the tyrant were defeat- 
ed, and compelled to retire. The Theban gene* 
ral, however, afraid of the lives of Pelopidasand 
Ismenias, would not drive him to extremities. 
He hovered about him with his victorious army, 
and displayed the superiority of military skill 
and conduct; and, while he endeavoured to inti- 
midate the tyrant, left him sufficient time for re- 
pentance and submission. This judicious plan 
succeeded according to li is wishes; and Alex- 
ander was glad to accept of a truce for 30 days, 
on condition of restoring Pelopidasand Ismenias. 

While Thebes employed her arms in the 
north, the Spartans had been enabled in some 
measure to regain their influence in the south 
part of Greece. Archimadus, the son of Agesi- 
taus had, as we mentioned before, obtained a 
very signal victory over the Arcadians, who 
were, reckoned the most powerful and warlike 
of all the confederate states. The Lacedaemo- 
nians sent the crafty Antaleidas, and Euthyclcs, 
a Spartan of great abilities and intrigue, as am- 
bassadors to tiie court of Persia. Their object 
was to hasten the supplies of troops and money, 
which Ariaxerxes had promised. In the mean 
while the Thebans, understanding that Sparta 
had sent an embassy to the* Persian monarch, 
thought it time to assert their independence, and 
to counteract the machinations and designs of 
their enemies with the court of Suza, Epami- 
nondas, whose, recent, conduct had gained him 
^reat. reputation, and silenced the clamours of 
faction, was recommended again to the command 

of 
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of the army , and Pelopidas, whose unfortunate 
detention was ascribed more to the treacherous 
behaviour ot* Alexander than to his own hupru- 
dence, was sent as minister to the east, to carry 
on negotiations with Artaxerxes. 

The confederates of Thebes, also, were invit- 
ed so send deputies »o the Persian court, to pro- 
mote the interests of their respective states. 
This measure was readily adopted; and the 
Elea ns, Arcadians and Argives, sent a deputa- 
tion, in conjunction with the Theban ambassador. 
The Athenians also, apprised of what was de- 
signed, dispatched ministers to manage the inte- 
rests of their republic. By these means, a con- 
gress of the several Grecian states was held in 
Asia ; where it was proposed to settle and adjust 
their differences at the court, and by the inter- 
vention, of a foreign prince. But when Pelopi- 
das, who had been sent as deputy from Thebes, 
mentioned as otic of the articles that the Atheni- 
nians should be commanded to lay up their fleet, 
Peon, the Athenian deputy, exclaimed, with 
a freedom peculiar to his country, “The Athe- 
nians must then* seek some other ally, instead 
of the Persian king/*' On this the ambassadors 
took their leave*, and departed. 

Pelopidas was accompanied into Greece by a 
Persian of distinction, appointed by the k?ng to 
carry the treaty into effect., Wben>fchey arriv- 
ed at Thebes, that republic sent orders to all the- 
deputies of the other Grecian states to give their 
attendance. Athens and Sparta, however, did 
not condescend to obey the summons ; but the 
Congress was, nevertheless, very numerous. But 
here again Lycomedes, the representative of 
Arcadia, who had now conceived a just opinion 
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oft he real insignificance of Persian ostentation, 
declared that Arcadia needed not the alliance of 
Artaxerxes ; and that Thebes was a very im- 
proper* place to hold the convention, since a con- 
gress for a general peace ought to assemble in 
the country that had been the scene of warfare. 

The magistrates of Thebes beheld with disap- 
pointment and indignation this conduct of their 
Arcadian friends and of the other states. They 
accused Lyconiedes as a traitor to Thebes, and 
an enemy to the real interests of his country. 
He, however, deigned not an answer to these 
vain and empty clamours; but quitted the as- 
sembly, and was followed by the other deputies 
of Arcadia. The Corinthians, also, openly de- 
clared that they saw no occasion for entering 
into the treaty with Persia. The Thebans there- 
fore were obliged to dissolve the assembly, with- 
out having obtained any thing favourable to their 
interests; but* they attempted, by private con- 
ferences, to court some and awe others of the 
Grecian states to enter into their measures. 
This, however, had no other effect than to make 
the several communities of Greece resolve to op- 
pose, by all the. means in their power, the in- 
creasing authority of Thebes, and to defeat the 
views and designs of that ambitious republic. 

Eparninondas advised his countrymen to at- 
tempt by force of arms what they could not ob- 
tain by negotiation. The recent renown he had 
lately acquired in Thessaly, added to the fame 
of his former exploits, conduced to render {lis 
counsel popular and irresistible. The Thebans 
therefore entrusted him with the command of 
an army, with which he again marched into 
Peloponnesus. He knew that the Eiians and 
L Arcadians, 
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Arcadians, though hostile to each other, were 
alike disposed to rebel against Thebes. Instead, 
however, of entering their territories, and car- 
rying the war against them, which might have 
compelled them to settle their differences ami- 
cably, and to unite under the Theban standard 
against the common enemy, Epaminoadas en- 
deavoured to extinguish their disaffection by the 
conquest of Aehaia, a province stretching along 
the Corinthian gulf, and skirting the northern 
frontiers of Elis and Arcadia. The nature of 
the Achaean government had been productive of 
peace and tranquillity to themselves and their 
neighbours. They possessed not any large and 
populous towns, whose inhabitants might be 
roused to arms and ambition, and the whole pro- 
vince thereby engaged in a destructive Mar. 
The cities of Phlius and Sicyon, which were 
situated towards the east and the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth, had long been regarded as separate aud 
independent, republics of the Achaean nation. 

Immediately before the Theban invasion, the 
constitution of Achaia had undergone a mani- 
fest change. A ri toe racy had prevailed, and 
acquired an undue ascendancy. Mo sooner there- 
fore was it announced that Epaminondas, with a 
Thebau army, had entered the frontiers of their 
territory, than the magistrates and principal 
persons flocked from all quarters of the province 
to meet the invading troops. Mot at all anxious 
about the liberty and independence of Achaia, 
provided they retained their personal privileges 
and private fortunes, they solicited by presents 
the favour and friendship of the Theban com- 
mander. The people, perceiving themselves 
abantteaed aud betrayed by those who ought to 
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have been their guardians and protectors; gave 
up all. thoughts of resisting the enemy. The. 
submission of the magistrates was accepted by 
Epaminondas ; who received from them pledges 
of their engagement, that thenceforth Achaia 
should be dependent on Thebes, and follow the 
fortuucs tiMhat republic both in peace and war. 

This conquest, which was effected without 
striking a blow, was productive of destructive 
and sanguinary consequences. Epaminondas 
returned with his army to Thebes ; hut the Ar- 
cadians and Argives had procured several com- 
plaints to be made against his conduct in the 
Theban assembly. Recent experience, it was 
#aid, ought to have made him remember the in- 
conveuiencies attending an aristocratical form of 
government in a neighbouring and dependent 
srato. These factious disturbances were secretly 
encouraged by the emissaries of democracy in 
Achaia. The enemies of the illustrious Theban 
were eager to seize so favourable an opportunity 
of accusing and calumniating him. The The- 
bans, therefore, were instigated to disapprove 
the proceedings of their general; and commissi- 
oners were sent to overturn the aristocracy, and 
to re-establish the democratical form of govern, 
ment. Accordingly, the nobles were banished, 
or put to death ; but, when the Theban forced 
were withdrawn from Achaia, the exiles return- 
ed, as by mutual consent. Being numerous and 
powerful, they recovered, after a bloody and 
desperate struggle, their ancient influence ovef 
their respective cities. The partisans of demo- 
cracy were expelled, or pat to death ; and tha 
successful party, sensible how dangerous it was 
to depend for assistance on the Theban republic; 

L 2 applied 
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applied to Sparta for protection. This was ac- 
cordingly granted ; aiid while the Achaeans ra- 
vaged the northern, their allies of Lacedaemon 
infested the southern, frontier of Arcadia. 

In the mean time, the war was carried on very 
feebly by both sides. The Athenians and Ar- 
cadians, beingdisgusted with the conftuct of their 
respective allies, concluded a treaty of peace and 
mutual defence between the two republics. The 
chief promoter of this measure was Lycomedes, 
the Arcadian general, who was soon after slain 
on* his return from Athens, by a party of Arca- 
dian exiles. This negotiation gave great alarm 
to the rest of the Grecian states, when it was 
considered that the Arcadians, being the allies 
of Thebes, the united strength of these three 
republics w r as, at that time, sufficient to subdue 
and enslave all Greece. This terror was still 
more increased, when it was know n that Athens 
refused to give up those places, in the territory 
of Corinth, which t hey had only undertaken to 
defend against the Thebans and Arcadians. — 
The Corinthians, however, contrived, without 
proceeding to an open rupture, to procure the 
evacuation of the cities garrisoned by the Athe- 
nians. 

During five years, the Phliasians had given 
such illustrious proofs of their fidelity and at** 
tachnient to Sparta as can scarcely be equalled 
in the history of any nation. Situated in the 
midst of their enemies, thejr had ever since the 
battle of Leuctra suffered the invasions and as^ 
sau its of the Thebans, Arcadians, and Argives. 
The enemy had wasted their territory, besieged 
their city, and more than once made themselves 
masters of the citadel: the whole of their wealth. 
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public as well as private, was exhausted ; an$ 
they could only subsist on the precarious supply 
of provisions brought from Corinth, for the pay- 
ment of which they had been obliged to pledge 
their beasts of burthen. Nevertheless, unacf the 
pressure of these multiplied calamities, their fi- 
delity was unshaken : they had refused to con- 
clude a peace with Thebes, because that republic 
required them to forsake Sparta; and when, at 
last, by the apparent defection of Corinth, 
PIi lius seemed to be deprived of the only source of 
subsistence, the Phliasians determined, with the 
permission of Sparta, to negotiate with Thebes 
for neutrality alone. 

An embassy, therefore, was sent to Sparta, 
requesting that the Spartans Mould accept the 
terms of peace lately offered them by Thebes ; 
or, if t hey deemed it inconsistent with their ho- 
nour to resign their pretensions to the territory 
of Messenc, they would at least permit their 
faithful, help T ess, and suffering allies to enter 
into r a separate negotiation with the Theban re- 
public. 

But the pretensions of the Spartans seem to 
have risen in proportion as they became more* 
unable to support them. On that particular oc- 
casion, Archidamus increased the proud obsti- 
nacy natural to that extraordinary people, by an 
Animated speech. The speech accorded uitff 
the sentiments of the people. The allies were 
dismissed, with leave to act as seemed to suit 
best their inclinations and interests ; with as- 
surances that Spafta wmuld never agree to aiiy 
accommodation so long as Mess^ie was unjustly 
detained from them. Ambassadors were thWe- 
L 3 fore 
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fore sent to Thebes, from Corinth, Phlius, and 
Achaia, who obtained the desired neutrality. 

It is very probable that Sparta, thus deserted 
by all her allies, must in a little time have fallen 
the victim of her pride and obstinacy, had not 
circumstances, unforeseen by Archidamus, fa- 
voured that republic. Epaminondas was not 
satisfied with the power which Thebes had ob- 
tained by land, but he endeavoured also to make 
her mistfessof the sea. The vigilance of Athens, 
however, defeated his purpose. At this time the 
arms of Thebes were summoned to a service 
which more immediately concerned their inte- 
rest and their honour. 

Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, began to dis- 
play once more the resources of his fertile ge- 
nius, and the inhumanity and cruelty of his dis- 
position. He had collected a numerous army of 
mercenary troops, which he maintained with 
great address ; and, Athens having granted him 
assistance, all the principal cities of Thessaly fell 
into his hands . The oppressed Thessalians again 
implored the protection of the Thebans, whose 
powerful assistance they had, on a former occa- 
sion, so happily experienced, and whose stand- 
ard they had so unanimously and gratefully fol- 
lowed. The Thebans, therefore, sent at} army of 
ten thousand men, under the command of Pelo- 
pidas, the personal enemy of Alexander 5 but it 
happened* that, while he was on his march, the 
day was darkened by an eclipse of the sun. The 
soldiers, alarmed at this phenomenon, became 
greatly dispirited, and m^ny of them refused to 
proceed. 

Pelopidas, unwilling to compel his troops to 

perforin 
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perforin any reluctant service, permitted those 
who wished it to return ; while the soldiers that 
despised vain omens desired to follow their be- 
loved general, who conducted them into Thes- 
saly, Their allies having joined them near the 
town of Pharsalus, they encamped together at 
the foot of the mountains of Cy n osoep ha jm . An 
engagement was immediately offered by the ene- 
my, who were tw enty thousand strong ; and Pe- 
lopidas, though his army w$s greatly inferior in 
numbers, did not decline the battle. At the 
fir&t onset, the Theban cavalry had the advan- 
tage; but the infantry of the enemy, having 
gained the higher ground, pressed the Thebans 
and Thessalians with great vigour. Ju this 
emergency, Pelopidas rode up to encourage the 
troops, whom he led forward against the enemy 
animated with fresh spirits. From the courage 
with w hich the Thebans returned to the charge, 
Alexander concluded that they had received re- 
inforcements ; and the mercenaries were imme- 
diately throwui into confusion. 

Pelopidas, perceiving Alexander as he was 
endeavouring to rally his disordered troops, ad- 
vanced, and challenged him to single combat; 
but, instead of accepting the offer, he retired 
behind his guards, whom the Theban general 
attacked with fury. Whilst he thus, with more 
courage than discretion, exposed his person, he 
was desperately wounded by a javelin, and after- 
wards dispatched by the spears of the enemv. 
In the mean time, his troops, advancing to the 
relief of their general, repelled the guards of 
the tyraut. The Thebans and their allies gain- 
ed a complete victory ; and pursued the enemy, 
Tvho last three thousand men* 


The 
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The death of the general, however, cast a 

f loom over the victory. The Thebans and 
lic&salians lamented him with immoderate de- 
monstrations of sorrow. His body was carried 
to Thebes to be buried, attended by ail innume- 
rable company of sincere mourners. The Thessa- 
lians, considering themselves as the greatest suf- 
ferers by his death, requested permission to de- 
fray the expences of his funeral. This was 
granted ; and the burial of Pelopidas performed 
with great magnificence. The tyrant was soon 
after defeated again, and deprived of all his con- 
quests. He was, however, permitted to reign 
at Phene ; but the other cities entered into an 
alliance with Thebes. 

During the absence of Kpaminondas with 
the Theban fleet, and of Pelopidas in Thes- 
saly, the Orch omen ians were. excited by some 
fugitives from Thebes to attempt overturning 
the democracy, and establishing an aristocrat ical 
form ot government in that state. The design 
was to have been put in execution at the annual 
review of the Orrhomeniaii troops. It was, 
however, timely discovered by the vigilance of 
the Theban magistrates ; and the cavalry of 
Orchomenus, to the number of three hundred, 
were surrounded arid cut to pieces in the mar- 
ket-place at Thebes. Nor did this vengeance 
satisfy the enraged populace; a pdwerful body 
of forces was sent against Orchomenus,- ivho be- 
sieged and took the city, razed it to the ground, 
put all the meft to the sword, and carried the 
women and children into captivity. 

All this time, the Thebans endeavoured to 
improve every disturbance that happened to 
♦heir own. advantage. The Arcadians, having 

attacked 
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attacked the territory of Elis, and made them-, 
selves masters of the sacred city of Olympia, in 
which* was situated the temple of Jupiter, 
seized the immense treasure which daring many 
centuries had been deposited there, and dividetl 
it among themselves. The Elians implored the 
assistance of the Thebans ; who, being glad at 
an occasion of interference, ordered the Arca- 
dians to restore Olympia; but this being refused 
(as had been expected) the Thebans prepared 
to enforce their commands by arms. The Ar- 
cadians, on the other hand, appealed success- 
fully to Athens and Sparta against the growing 
ambition and insolence of Thebes ; and thus 
Greece was once more involved in a general 
war. 

Epaminondas now entered the Peloponne- 
sus, and marched to the very gates of Sparta. 
— Agesilaus, however, attacked the invaders 
with great bravery; while his son, Archidamus, 
with scarcely an hundred men, opposed the pro* 
gress of the enemy who had penetrated into the 
city, cut down the first ranks, and advanced to 
assault the rest. 

Though the Thebans were thus repulsed, and 
this promising enterprise defeated, Epaminondas 
did not sink under his disappointment. Consi- 
dering that the whole of the force which had 
assembled at Mantinsea might probably be with- 
drawn from that city in order to defend Sparta, 
he marched his troops back to Tegsea with all 
expedition ; and, allowing his infantry some rest 
and refreshment, sent the cavalry forward to 
Mantinaea, giving them orders to maintain their 
ground until he arrived to their assistance with 
the main body of the Theban troops. He ex-, 

peeled 
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pected they would have found the city wholly 
unprepared; but, though this plan was also well 
concerted, it nevertheless failed in thecxeeution. 
Before the Theban cavalry arrived at the placa 
of their destination, a numerous and powerful 
squadron of Athenian horse entered Mantimea, 
ignorant that Sparta had been attacked, and 
that the allies had departed to protect that city. 
They had scarcely entered the place, however, 
when the Theban cavalry appeared ; who, ad* 
vancing. with great rapidity, seemed eager to 
effect the object of their expedition. The Athe- 
nians had received no refreshment that day ; the 
enemy were superior in number, and they were 
4>ot ignorant of the bravery of the Theban and 
Thessalian cavalry: but nothing could subdue 
their resolution. Regardless of every considera- 
tion but the safety and interest of their allies, 
they rushed into the field, attacked and repulsed 
the enemy, and, after a fierce and bloody bat- 
tle, which fully displayed the courage of both 
parties, the Athenians gained a complete vic- 
tory. The conquerors erected atrophy, and the 
Thebans were under the necessity of craving the 
bodies of their dead. 

Kpaminondas, who had never before experi- 
enced such defeats, grew chagrined at his mis- 
fortunes, and feared lest his reputation should 
suffer, and the glory of his former exploits be 
tarnished. What added to his present difficub 
ties was that the term of his command was 
nearly expired ; and he had scarcely sufficient 
time for retrieving the ill state of his affairs, and 
achieving something worthy of himself. Ho 
therefore determined to attempt a general en* 
gagemeut ; in which he might either obliterate 
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the remembrauce of his fate disgrace, or, in 
fighting to render Thebes the sovereign of 
Greece, obtain an honourable death. 

Thd confederates had followed the Thebans 
very closely from Sparta ; and, having re-assein-* 
bled at Mantinaea, had received considerable re- 
inforcements. Fresh succours had also arrived 
at the Theban camp. The Greeks had never 
fought among themselves with more numerous 
armies ; but battles became interesting not so 
much by the numbers of the combatants as by 
the conduct of the general. Xenophon says it 
is worthy of observation to notice the military 
operations of Epaminondas on this memorable 
occasion. Having formed his men into batta- 
lions, he inarched them in the same order in 
which he intended them to fight : he did not 
lead them directly towards Mantinaea ; but, turn- 
ing to the left, conducted them along a chain of 
hills between that city and Tegsea, and which 
skirted the eastern extremity of both. # The 
enemy, seeing the movement of the Thebans, 
drew out their forces before Mantinaea. The 
Lacedaemonians, and such Arcadians as had 
proved themselves the most honourable, bad the 
right ; the Athenians the left wing ; and the 
Li cans (who had now joined the confederates) 
and Achaeans were placed in the centre. 

In the mean time the Theban commander 
marched iiis troops slowly forward, and seemed 
to extend his circuit, that he might induce the 
enemy to believe he did not intend to fight that 
day. When his forces had reached that part of 
the mountain which was opposite to the enemy, 
CQUimanded his men to halt, and to lay down 

their 
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tJjeir arms. His movements had, at first, created 
much doubt and perplexity in the minds of the 
enemy ; but they were now satisfied that he in* 
teuded to decline the engagementfor the present, 
and to encamp where he had halted. They 
therefore abandoned their arms and their ranks; 
dispersed themselves about the camp, and lost 
not only the external arrangement but that in- 
ternal preparation, that martial ardour of mind 
which is necessary in the moment of battle, and 
ought to animate soldiers at the near prospect of 
an engagement. 

Epaminondas, perceiving the situation of the 
enemy, embraced the opportunity so favourable 
for attacking them. Commanding his men to 
face about, he converted the order of march into 
an order of battle ; and by this means his troops 
were instantly formed, and ready to engage. — 
The progress of the battle that ensued was such 
as evinced the excellence of his arrangement and 
dispositions of his forces. 

Having, however, exposed himself too much 
at the head of the army, he was wounded by a ja- 
velin across the cuirass. The wood of the in- 
strument being broken off, the steel remained in 
the wound, and he immediately fell. He w as 
then carried to the watch tower, where he might 
observe the subsequent operations of the army ; 
but with the departure of their leader, the spi- 
rit which had hitherto animated the Thebans 
seemed also withdrawn. They had bravely 
broken through the hostile battalions, but knew 
not how to profit of the advantage they had 
gained. The two contending armies prevailed 
in partial rencounters, and in different parts of 
the field: confusion and terror were every where 

visible ; 
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visible; the ThebaiA and ThcssaTian cavalry 
having routed the Athenian horse pursued 
them; % and the infantry, which had been placed 
in the intervals of the ranks, were left behind. 
Upon this, the Athenians commanded by Hegi- 
lochus, finding that the enemy had (joined the 
pursuit, and had directed their attention to ano- 
ther object, returned to the charge, and cut to 
pieces the body of light infantry. 

Elated with their success, the Athenian ca- 
valry then turned their arms against a detach- 
ment which Epaminondas had placed upon a 
rising ground, for the purpose of taking the 
enemy in flank and rear, if they advanced from 
their post. These troops, which consisted chiefly 
of Euhoeans, were routed and put to flight, al- 
ter a terrible slaughter. Upon these different 
movements and alternations of victory and de- 
feat, the trumpets of tile two armies, as if by 
mutual consent, sounded a retreat at the same 
time. Each party claimed the victory, and 
erected a trophy; and both for some time refused 
to crave their dead. At length, however, the 
Lacedainoniuns dispatched a herald to perform 
this ollice ; and the Thebans wore thereby ac- 
knowledged the conquerors. This battle, as it 
was the greatest, was expected to have ^ ^ 
proved the most decisive of any ever 7 ’ 
fought among the Greeks ; but the con- 
sequences of so severe and bloody an engage- 
ment were only a general languor and debility, 
long observable in the subsequent operations of 
those hostile republics. 

After the termination of the contest, the prin- 
cipal persons of the Theban army assembled 
round the body of the dying general. The sur- 
M geons 
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goons who attended him, having examined the 
wound, declared that he could not survive the 
extraction of the "weapon. He then erquired 
■whether his shield was safe; which, being brought 
to him, he received with evident dem oust rations 
of joy. lie. next demanded what had been the 
event of the battle? and was answered that. tti$ 
Thebans had been victorious. Upon which he 
observed, “ Then 1 die contented ; since Thebes 
is triumphant, and Sparta humbled/* Having 
thus spoken, he commanded the weapon to lie 
extracted, and died immediately. 

After the battle of Mantimea, Artaxerxesr, 
who w as in w'ant of Grecian auxiliaries fur fuel- 
ling the insurrections that had broken out in 
Egypt and Asia Minor, proposed a general peace 
among the several communities of Greece. By 
the conditions of this treaty, it was stipulated 
that each republic should have its respective 
possessions restore.il. The Spartans, however, 
determined to reject all overtures for an accom- 
modation, unless Messene should be again an- 
nexed to their^common w ealth ; but, as the Per- 
sian monarch was ever averse from granting this 
demand, the Spartans transported forces into 
Egypt to foment the defection of that province* 
'i he Lacedaemonian army amounted to ten thou- 
sand heavy-armed men, and as great a number 
of mercenaries; and were commanded by Age- 
Siiaus in person. He joined his forces with 
those of Tachos, king of Egypt; but a difference 
happening between them Agesilaus deserted 
tii<* cause of this prince/ and declared for Necta- 
nebU, whom he placed on the throne of that 
kingdom. In this dishonourable employment 
the. Spartan king amassed great wealth, with 

which 
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trfuch he probably expected to retrieve the af- 
fairs of his country. But in his return to Sparta 
lie died at Cyrenaica, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age, and the forty-first of his reign. 

The struggles for dominion which hud ^ p 
long exercised and weakened the commu. * . ' 
Mities of Thebes and Sparta, were termi- 
» ated by the battle of Mantiniea. Their ablest 
generals, and most warlike youth, were now not 
more. No Theban patriot arose to prosecute 
the magnanimous views of Epaminondas, and 
complete his successful attempts. 

After the death of Agesilaus, his .son Archi- 
datnus succeeded to the Spartan throne. Great 
expectations had . been formed of this prince 
during the life of his father; but he very im- 
perfectly justified the high opinion that had 
been conceived of his early wisdom and valour. 
Exhausted by the war, which had continued so 
long without producing any beneficial conse- 
quences, the two rival states sunk into such a 
degree of weakness that the pretensions of 
their neighbours, which had long lain dormant,- 
Here revived. While Athens had the superi- 
ority of Greece, the council of the Amphictyons 
greatly degenerated from the virtues for which 
it had formerly been remarkable; and the ma- 
jesty of that assembly became nothing more than 
an empty pageant. These degenerate priiicr* 
pies, however, were not extirpated by the 
dcwvnfal of the Athenian greatTicss. During 
the ascendency of Sparta and Thebes, the same 
degeneracy of morals still prevailed in the 
camp. 

Timotheus, Cbabrias, and Iphicvates, the 
JVI 2 Athcniai 
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Athenian commanders, had reduced several 
places on both shores from the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to Rhodes. These men, since the death 
of Agesilaus and Kpamiuondas, ’were far su- 
perior iu abilities and virtue to any of the con- 
temporary generals in the other states. The 
Cyclades, and Corey ra, had sent to court the fa- 
vour of a republic, whose influence enabled her 
to interrupt or forward their navigation, anti to 
encourage or destroy their commerce. The po- 
pulous and wealthy city of Byzantium had en- 
tered into an alliance with the Athenians; and 
they had reason to hope that Auiphipolis would 
soon become subject to them. These multiplied 
(and, not long before, unexpected) advantages 
were the means of once more reviving the an- 
cient but decayed grandeur of the Athenian 
state. Athens again obtained the sovereignty 
of the sea; for, by great exertions, that state 
had equipped a licet of three hundred sail, and 
the best half of her citizens and subjects were 
employed in navigating ships of war or of com- 
merce. 

Though the Athenians were sometimes di- 
rected by persons of integrity and virtue, of pa- 
triotism arid magnanimity, they too often listen- 
ed to the counsels of many whose characters 
were the reverse ; for he who could best oiler 
the incense of adulation, and deceive the people, 
was most certaih of their confidence and esteem. 
Such qualifications as these enabled the turbu- 
lent, licentious, and dissolute demagogues, and 
hi a word, the orators who most resembled the 
audience, generally to prevail in the popular as- 
ferubly. The reward which real merit deserved 

wa$ 
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was- carried oft’ by specious and even noxious 
abilities. 

With principles and manners like thesfc, it 
was no verv difficult task for a daring and pro- 
fligate leader to involve the Athenians in de- 
signs the most extravagant, dangerous, and Un- 
just. Chares was a person every way qualified 
and proper for an undertaking of this nature. 
He had a martial appearance, was blunt in his 
address, of great valour, but of a selfish and 
ambitious disposition. lie was of a gigantic sta- 
ture, and robust in his person ; his voice \va* 
commanding, and his manners haughty. He 
asserted positively, and promised boldly; and 
his presumption "is said to have been so great 
that it concealed his incapacity and defect of 
knowledge, not only from others but e\en from 
himself. Though Chares was an enterprising 
and successful partisan, he was extremely defi- 
cient in the great duties of a general. His ini* 
perfections appear more striking and palpable 
when we compare his abilities and conduct with 
those of Timotheus and Iphicrates, his contem- 
poraries. 

These two Athenian commanders prevailed 
by address as much as by force. They secured 
their conquests to the republic by the wisdom, 
moderation, and justice with which they had 
been acquired, and with which they still conti- 
nued to be governed. Chares proposed a very 
different mode of administration ; he advised 
his countrymen to plunder the wealth of their 
colonies uud allies, that they might supply the 
defects of their treasury, and purchase those 
pleasures; which they considered as essential to 
i, ii; t * M 3 their 
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their happiness. This counsel was too pleasing 
not to be faithfully obeyed. The vexations an^ 
ciently exercised against the allied and depen- 
dent states were again renewed; and, if pos- 
sible, exceeded. Those whose weakness left 
them no other resource than complaints, for 
avenging their injuries, preferred many remon- 
strances against Athenian rapacity and oppres- 
sion ; but thelarger and more populous islands of 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, together with the city 
of Byzantium, made preparations for revolting, 
and mutually engaged to assist one another in 
procuring liberty and independence. 

Chares, who was the adviser, and probably 
also the chief instrument, of those measures 
which occasioned the revolt, was ordered with 
U £ a numerous army against Chios; while 
* a powerful fleet, under the command of 
Chabrias, w as also commanded to be pre- 
pared for the same station. Accordingly, the 
troops being put on board, the armament sailed 
toward that island, with an intention of seizing 
the, capital. The confederate revolters, in- 
formed of the preparations making against 
Chios, had already drawn all their forces thi- 
ther. The island was besieged by sea and land ; 
but w'as defended with great bravery. Chares 
found it difficult to repel or withstand the sallies 
of the enemy : and Chabrias endeavoured to 
enter the harbour with his fleet; but his own 
ship was the only one that penetrated thus far. 
Chabrias was immediately surrounded : he 
might, however, have saved himself by swim- 
ming to the Athenian fleet, as many of his com- 
panions did; but, through a sense of honour. 
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firs gallant -commander would not forsake 
the vessel intrusted to him by the republic. 
He therefore preferred an honourable death to 
a disgraceful hie; and was slain by the Chians, 
lighting bravely. 

The confederates, encouraged by this first 
onset against an enemy that had aflectcd to de- 
spise them, increased their fleet, and ravaged 
tin* isles of Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians, 
indignant at their conduct, and displeased that 
the territories of their faithful allies should fall 
*t prey to the depredations of rebels, fitted out 
another squadron early the next year; and gate 
the command of it to M nest bins, the son of 
Iphicrates, and son-in-law of Timotheus. They 
hoped that the new commander would respect- 
fully listen to the advice of those great men, who 
were perhaps averse from ac ting any princ ipal 
part in an expedition where Chares possessed 
a share of authority. The two Athenian arma- 
ments united in the Hellespont, whither Chares 
had sailed, after raising the siege of Chios. The 
fleet now amounted to one hundred and twenty 
•sail ; and, that they might constrain the enemy 
to abandon their designs against Lemnos and 
Samos, the Athenian commanders immediately 
directed their course towards Byzantium, to 
which city they purposed to lay siege. This 
expedient was successful : the allies from those 
islands collected their whole naval strength, and 
w ith all their three bore away for Byzantium. 

The two fleets, now in sight of each other, 
prepared to engage : in the mean time, how- 
ever, a sudden and violent storm arose, which 
rendered it impossible for the Athenian annar 

meni 
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ment to bear up to the enemy, or even to con* 
tinue at sea, without being exposed to the dan- 
ger of shipwreck. Chares alone demanded that 
the fleet should sail, and engage the cnemy. 
The other commanders, who had more prudence 
and experience, perceived the disadvantage, 
and declined the unequal danger. His impe- 
tuosity being overruled by the opinion of his 
colleagues, Chares became enraged and furious: 
he called the soldiers and sailors to witness their 
opposition, and that he was not culpable for the 
inactivity of the fleet. He therefore took the 
first opportunity of sending messengers tb 
Athens, who accused his colleagues of incapa- 
city, cowardice, and total want of duty ; and 
this accusation was supported by venal orators 
in his pay. 

Timotheus and Iphicrates were accordingly 
tried for their lives. Through the timidity of 
the magistrates, they were not condemned 
to death, as had been expected; but had a 
large pecuniary fine imposed on them, which 
no Athenian citizen could at that time pay. 
Those illustrious and unfortunate commanders 
were therefore compelled to go into banishment. 

Timotheus went first to Chalcis in Euboea, and 
then to the isle of Lemnos, both which places his 
valour and abilities had recovered for his ungrate- 
ful country. Iphicrates, having formerly married 
the daughter of Cotys a very considerable prince 
„ of Thessaly, travelled into that country, and 
there resided in obscurity. Both these illustri- 
ous characters died in banishment. The social 
war, therefore, destroyed or removed three of 
the best generals that Greece possessed ; and, if 
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we except, the brave and honest Phocion, the 
last venerable rcmaius of Athenian virtue. 

Ev the removal of Iphicrates and Tiinotheus 
from the command. Chares found himself at li- 
berty to act in any manner he should think pro- 
per, without the controul of superior councils. 
I*lad lie been a person of abilities, and suffici- 
ently virtuous to have withstood the corruption 
and bribery of Artabazus the wealthy satrap of 
Ionia, he might have advanced, in a very con- 
siderable degree, the interest and power of 
Athens in the Hellespont. But his insatiable 
avarice bad reudered him obnoxious to many of 
the Athenians; and his want of capacity and 
care as a general made him become the con- 
tempt and ridicule of the allies, lie ueglected 
the discipline of his army almost totally : and 
never thought of reducing the rebels; but passed 
his time iu the compauy of singers, dancers, 
aud harlots, whose luxury and extravagance 
consumed the greatest part of the supplies raised 
for the exigency of the war. 

Artabazus, having revolted from the allegi- 
ance of Artaxerxes Ochus, the most detestable 
tyrant that e\er disgraced the throne of Persia, 
sought, by the promise of large sums of money ^ 
the assistance and protection of the Athenian 
chief. Chares, therefore, that lie, might satisfy 
the clamours of the. soldiers, aud ’without re- 
garding the treaties subsisting between Persia 
and Athens, marched iiis army fo co-operate 
with the troops of the Persian rebel ; whom he 
ctlectuaJIv relieved, and received a reward suit- 
able to Ins services The Athenians, us soon as 
they recehed the intelligence that Chares had 

obtained 
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obtained a signal victory over the troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, gave great demonstrations of joy, 
and extolled the general as the greatest of pa- 
triots. 

But a messenger soon after arriving from the 
Persian monarch, their false joy immediately 
vanished. This ambassador complained loudly 
of the infraction of peace between the two coun- 
tries; and threatened the Athenians that, if they 
did not instantly withdraw their troops from Asia, 
the allies should be assisted by Artaxerxes with 
a fleet of three hundred sail. This just menace, 
the want of successful operations against the con- 
federates, and a still more important reason* 
which will remain to be explained hereafter, 
obliged the Athenians to recall their troops from 
B c Asia, and to conclude a treaty of peace 
‘ with the allies, without having realized 

° * one object for which the war hfcd been 
expressly undertaken. The confederates made 
good their claims to liberty and independence : 
and continued for twenty years free from the 
Oppressions of subsidies and contingents ; until 
they submitted, with the rest of Greece, to the 
intrigues and arms of Philip, and to the, irresis- 
tible poweF of the Macedonians. 


CHAP. 
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Affairs of Greece and Macedonia , from the Con- 
clusion of the Social War * until the Birth of 
Alexander . 

I T has been already observed, in the former 
part of this history, that Caranus founded 
the kingdom of Macedonia, He w£s an ^ p 
Argive by birth, a descendant of Her- ' * * 
cules; and, eluding the dangers that 
proved fatal to royalty in the several communi- 
ties of Greece, conducted thither a colony of 
his warlike and enterprizing countrymen. Hav- 
ing conquered the barbarous natives, he settled 
in Edessa, at that time the capital of Emathia, 
since called Macedonia. The gods, it is said, 
had the protection of the kingdom of Macedo- 
nia: and, directed by the oracles, Caranus fol- 
lowed a herd of goats to his new capital of Edes- 
sa ; which for that reason he called iEgae, or 
the city of the goats. This fiction would be 
very unworthy of narration did it not explain 
the reason why goats were used as the ensigns of 
Macedonia, and why the coins of Philip and of 
his successors were struck with the figures of 
this animal. 

This small principality, which afterwards grew 
into so powerful a kingdom under the reign 
of Philip, and became under that of his son 
Alexander the most extensive empire known in 
the .ancient world, was bounded on the east 
by the Mgean sea, on the south by Thessaly 
and Epirus, on the west by the Adriatic or 

Ionian 
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Ionian sea, ami on the north by the river Stry- 
mon ami the Scardiau mountains. The circumfe- 
rence of this territory did not at first exceed 
three miles. 

Carunus, and the princes Ctenns and Thyri- 
mas, who immediately succeeded him, had 
more frequent occasion to use their prudence than 
their valour. The Grecian colony might, in its 
infant state, have fallen an easy prey to its bar- 
barous and warlike neighbours, by whom it was 
every way surrounded ; but its first kings, in- 
stead of attempting to repel or subdue l>y force 
of arms, endeavoured rather to gain and secure 
by good ollices the kindness of the inhabitants 
of Emathia, and of the neighbouring district.;. 
They are said t<» have communicated to those 
people the knowledge of the useful arts, ami the 
religion and government of the Greeks, in all 
that happy state of simplicity which prevailed 
during the heroic age* ; and while they them- 
selves, in some degree, adopted the language 
and manners of the barbarian natives, they also 
imparted to the latter a tincture of the language 
and the civ ility of Greece. It is very probable, 
therefore, that this liberal and enlightened po- 
licy, so unlike the conduct of the other Grecian 
colonies and states, laid the foundation of that 
greatness and power which Macedonia afterward 
acquired. 

p Perdiccas, the first monarch of that 
# name ' was a person of great abilities, aikl 
of an enterprising spirit. He* extended 
his dominion so much, and his fame so far 
eclipsed that of his predecessors, that Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides have reckoned him the found- 
er of the Macedonian monarchy.- Ilis actions 
have been greatly magnified by fable: which 

has 
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has happened also to those of the five succeed- 
ing kings. It is not till we arrive at the 
reign dof Alexander the first, who filled 1 ‘ ' 

the Macedonian throne during the in- 
vasion of (Greece by Xerxes, that we attain his- 
torical correctness. Alexander took an impor- 
tant and honourable part in the Persian invasion ; 
but he did not neglect* the affairs of Macedonia, 
lie extended the boundaries of that kingdom to 
the river Nes.su s on the east, and to the Axius on 
the west. 

Perdiccas the second, the son of Alexander, 
succeeded to the throne of his father. In the 
beginning of his reign, he discovered such pru- 
dence and penetration that he seemed to inherit 
his fathers abilities. This he did not disprove 
in any succeeding part of his life ; but, though he 
possessed the abilities, he had not the integrity 
of Alexander. During the Peloponnesian war, 
Perdicras took an important part in the affairs of 
(ireece; and, on account ot his hatred to the 
Athenians, the ancient and constant enemies erf 
his kingdom, allied himself with the Lacede- 
monian commonwealth. The Spartan arrd Ma- 
cedonian armies being united, proceeded to the’ 
attack of several towns in the Chaleidira. 
These cities were at that time allied with, or de- 
pendent on, the republic of Athens; and, by sub- 
verting the dominion of that state in theChalci- 
dican territory, he hoped to extend and secure 
the influence of Macedonia. In this, however, he 
was disappointed. Some differences arising be- 
tween the Spartan general and the Macedonian 
monarch, the Olynthian confederacy was broken 
and destroyed ; its members became subject to 
Sparta ; and, when that state was reduced by 
N the 
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the calamities of war, the Olynthians found 
themselves sufficiently powerful not only to re- 
sist the encroachments of Macedon, but to at- 
tempt and acquire very considerable conquests 
in that country. 

On the death of Perdiccas, his son, Archelaus 
the first, succeeded to the throne. He was a 
prince of great ability, and indefatigable dili- 
gence. The liberal and enlightened policy he 
displayed was much more beneficial to his king- 
dom than the courage of Alexander, or the craft 
of Perdiccas. Like them, he was ambitious of 
extending the reputation and power of the Ma- 
cedonian monarchy; and accordingly laid siege 
to and reduced Pydna, with several other towns 
in the delightful region of Pieria. lie did not, 
however, pursue his conquests so much for ob- 
taining dominion as that he might cultivate and 
improve his acquisitions. He commanded roads 
to be cut through most parts of the country, 
that a communication might be facilitated be- 
tween the several towns of Macedon ; and he 
built walls and fortifications in those places which 
seemed most subservient to his purpose. He 
•was a great encourager of agriculture and the 
arts, particularly of those that relate to war. lie 
raised and disciplined a very considerable army ; 
and, in a word, performed more than all liis 
predecessors, in aggrandizing and strengthening 
the Macedonian monarchy. 

Archelaus also cherished the milder arts of 
peace. He was greatly distinguished for his 
love of learning and learned men ; and his pa- 
lace was adorned by the works of the Grecian 
painters. Euripides, the tragic poet, was his 
guest for some time, and lived in the greatest 

intimacy 
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intimacy with him. Socrates also was strongly 
solicited to take up his abode at the court of Ar- 
chelaus; where he might continue the friendship 
that had subsisted between him and Euripides, 
whose sentiments had been formed by that, phi- 
losopher. In short, the accomplished Archelaus 
invited men of merit and genius, in all the va- 
rious walks of literature and of science, to take 
up their abode at Macedon ; and, studious of pro- 
moting his own glory and the interests of his 
kingdom, treated them with distinguished re* 
gard. 

After the death of Archelaus, who is said to 
have been murdered by a conspirator, the throne 
was filled successively with ten princes or usurp- 
ers, whose history is principally filled with crimes 
and calamities. The sceptre, however, never 
departed from the house of Hercules; though 
almost every person of the blood attempted to 
seize it. They expelled one another from the 
throne; and the.rival candidates courted alter- 
nately the assistance of Illyria, Thrace, Thes- 
saly, Olynthus, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 
These cities failed not tt> aim at improving the 
dissensions of Macedonia to their own immedi- 
ate advantage. Bardyllis, an active and daring 
chieftain, who had risen from a private person 
to the command of the Illyrian tribes, being in- 
stigated by Afgaeus, who consented to become 
tributary to him, entered the Macedonian ter- 
ritory with a powerful army, and deposed 
Amyntas. A r gee us reigned about two years; 
at the expiration of which time, the Thessalians 
furnishing the exiled prince with an army, he 
marched against the usurper, and compelled him 
to retire. 

N 2 Amyntas 
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Amyntas was, however, no sooner re-esta- 
blished on his throne than lie found himself at 
war with the Olvnthians ; who had seized, and 
refuse to surrender, several places in his domi- 
nion. The .Macedonian king, therefore, sent 
to request the assistance of Sparta; and that re- 
public procured him the restoration of the terri- 
tory that was unjustly detained. This circum- 
stance we have already had occasion to notice. 

Alexander, the son of Amyntas, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom, II is reign was of 
short duration ; but was, nevertheless, disturbed 
by an invasion of the Illyrians. He left two 
brothers, Pcrdiccas and Philip, the elder of 
whom was a minor. Pausanias claimed the 
kingdom ; and was on the point of obtaining it, 
when, at this critical juncture, Iphicrates, the 
Athenian, arrived from Amphipolis, the reco- 
very of which city had formed the principal 
cause of his expedition. In other journeys to 
the coast of Thrace, the Athenian commander 
had always been treated with respect by Amyn- 
tas, whose widow Eurydice now implored his 
assistance against the ‘Usurper Pausanias; and 
Iphicrates, moved by her tears and in treaties, 
espoused her cause, and deposed Pausanias. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother 
Ptolemy, whose ambition refused to be satisfied 
with a delegated power. Thin usurper (as 1 'w e 
have related above) was deposed by the The- 
bans under the command of Pelopidas ; and Pcr- 
diccas was reinstated in the kingdom. To secure 
its dependence on Thebes, thirty youths were 
carried as hostages to that city ; in the number 
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of whom was Philip, afterwards the renowned 
king of Macedon. 

Perdiccas seemed to glory in his humiliation : 
The friendly interposition of the Athenians w ass; 
forgotten ; and the protection of the Thebans, at 
that time in the zenith of their prosperity, only 
remembered. He therefore seized the opportu- 
nity of disputing the right of the Athenians to 
the city of Amphipolis, which had been acknow- 
ledged by the general council of Greece ; and 
his opposition rendered fruitless their well-di- 
rected endeavours to recover that important es- 
tablishment, But Bard}dlis, the Illyrian, aveng- 
ed the wrongs of Athens on the ungrateful Ma- 
cedonian. Perdiccas refused to continue the tri- 
bute which had been paid to that chief during 
the reigns of Argaeus and Alexander. Bardyl- 
lis, therefore, prepared to exact his claim by 
force of arms. A general engagement ensued, 
in which the Macedonians were defeated, with 
the loss of four thousand men ; and Perdiccas, 
being taken prisoner, died soon afterward of 
the w ounds he received in the battle. His son 
Amyntas was in his infancy. At this time, 
Thebes had lost, by the death of Epaminondas, 
that superiority in Greece wdiich, during the 
life of that illustrious Theban, she had acquired. 
Athens had great reason for being hostile; and 
Macedon, surrounded bjr foes on every side, al- 
ready experienced the * calamities inflicted by 
barbaric fury. 

Mot only 'he Illyrians and Bardy His entered 
and. laid waste the western part *of Macedon, 
but the Pceorii.ins, a warlike tribe, endeavoured 
fO revenge the injuries received from Perdiceas, 
The Thracians still made attempts to replace 
N 3 Pausanias 
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Pausaniafi on the throne of Maccdon. Argieus, 
xv ho had been driven from the usurpation, em- 
boldened by the success of the Illyrians, re- 
newed his pretensions. He prevailed on the 
Athenians, w ho still felt themselves hurt by the 
opposition theviiad experienced from Macedon 
relative to Amjdiipol is, to exert themselves in 
his favour. The Athenians therefore sent a fleet 
against that kingdom, on board of which were 
•three thousand heavy-armed men, commanded 
by Man this. 

Such was ihe calamitous situation of public 
^flairs in Macedonia, when Philip appeared. Un- 
dismayed by the evils which threatened the king- 
U q dom and the throne., he boldly •asserted 
’ the right of his infant, nephew, against 
the claims of two competitors, and the op- 
position of four formidable armies. A prince of 
less courage thaw Philip would never have 
formed a design so apparently desperate and im- 
practible. Something more than courage, how- 
ever, was requisite, to give success to the enter- 
prise ; and Philip displayed those wonderful re- 
sources in his twenty-third year, which appear- 
ed in every subsequent part of his life. His 
reign is the most interesting in the page of his- 
tory to those who, surveying mt the vulgar 
revolutions occasioned by force, are delighted 
with viewing the active energies of a great and 
comprehensive mind. He had remained in* ob- 
scurity until the death of his brother; and it is 
now unknown where his residence had always 
been. He had Jived, however, chiefly in Thebes, 
from the age of fifteeu; and had lodged in the 
house of £paxuinonda«, whose lessors and exam- 
ple could not fail of exciting, in a kindred mind. 
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the emulation of excellence and the ardour of -pa*, 
triotism. fie studied the character of that illus- 
trious Theban ; and united indefatigable activity* 
to a firm and steady conduct. It is not impro- 
bable that he sometimes accompanied Epaminon- 
das to the camp: certain, however, it is that 
lie visited the. several republics of Greece, whose 
«. lvil and military institutions he examined with 
a sagacity that far surpassed his years. 

The tactics of the Spartans were the first esta- 
blishment that he introduced into Macedonia, 
jlut it was not in the acquisition of knowledge 
only that the travels of Philip were useful to 
bun. As the brother of Perdiecas, the Mace- 
donian ^itmarch, he was every where received 
with kindness, and found an «asy access to those 
whose acquaintance he considered it his interest 
to cultivate. He visited Athena, at that time 
hostile to his country and to his family : but even 
there he. met with a favoni able reception ; and was 
introduced to the. company of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Isocrates, whose friendship and esteem he 
acquired. To the connections which he formed 
in Athens and other Grecian* states; may proba- 
bly be ascribed, in a great measure, the success 
of iiis future undertakings. 

The -appearance of Philip in Macedon gave a' 
new turn to the complexion of affairs ; but while 
we admire his conduct and abilities, we. ought 
Hot to. overlook those circumstances which con- 
spired in enabling him, in so iittle time, to sulu 
due or appease the many domestic and foreign* 
enemies with which lie was surrounded, ' The? 
fortified places of Archelau* furnished a safe ami 
secure retreat to the remains of Perdiccas’s at**’ 
my, after the engagement vv nh tlie llly units*. Theft 

Macedonians 
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Macedonians, though conquered, were for, from 
being subdued. In the fortresses and place* of 
strength, which were in every pan of the king- 
dom) were very considerable garrisons. The 
whole force of Macedonia had not, as vet, en- 
gaged the enemy ; and the Illyrians, intent only 
upon plunder, having ravaged and laid waste 
the open country without meeting any formid- 
able opposition, returned home laden with spoi . 
T hey probably, however, meant to assault Ma- 
cedonia with still greater numbers, and to com- 
plete their conquests and devastations: but, 
though distinguished fpr their strength and cou- 
rage, they seem not to have acted in concert ; 
and the desultory mode which they putted >vas 
inimical to their views and interests. 

. The inhabitants of Pceonia and Thrace were 
less ignorant and un tractable. In former pe- 
riods, the Pueonians were considered as supe- 
rior in every respect to their Macedonian neigh- 
bours : but the Grecian colony, that had occu- 
pied the territory of the latter, had produced a 
surprising change, aud greatly meliorated the 
condition of its inhabitants; while the former, 
on the contrary, remained stationary, and made 
no advances from ignorance and barbarism to 
knowledge, and more , rdfined modes of life. 
Vary little more than. half a century before this, 
Macedonia indeed was scarcely superior to any 
of the numerous and barbarous hordes that in- 
fested the neighbourhood*:. Of the Thracians 
ve h aye. had occasion to speak in another* part of 
this: work* The ravages of Seutzhes denote the 
ccmtigrto have been unsettled and inhospitable; 
The inhabitants, were generally under thecoma 
maftd’flfc'jJiany chiefs $ Nvho> carrying on mutual 

hostilities. 
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hostilities, banished agriculture, industry, and 
every useful art. Tiny had neither cities nor 
towns *in their territory, except a few i Grecian 
settlements on the coast. 

Such whs the condition of those whom Philip 
found his enemies, when he stood forward to 
claim and maintain the rights of his infant ne- 
phew. The i liyrians, actuated hy irresolute and 
unsteady councils, evacuated the territory, and 
returned into their own country. He sent mi- 
nisters to the Pfeonians, who, partly by bribes, 
and partly by promises, prevailed on that, rude 
people to retire from Macedonia : and by the 
same arts he persuaded the Thracian chief, who 
appeared on behalf of Pan san iris, to relinquish 
ins claim, and leave the kingdom. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had 
espoused the cause of the banished Argseus, an- 
chored with their fleet before the harbour of 
Methone. The army of A r gams was encamped 
on the plain ; and the exiled monarch, having 
united his forces with the Athenians, prepared 
to march to Edes.sa, the capital of the kingdom, 
where he expected to be joined hy a very power- 
ful party, whom fear or inclination would allure 
to his standard. The Macedonians, who inte- 
rested themselves in the cause of the infant 
Amyntas, had become dispirited by the defeat 
'they had suifered from the Illyrians, and the 
consequent events of that battle; but the manly 
exhortations of Philip, together with the fearless 
deportment he exhibited, animated then* minds, 
and roused them from their despair. They ad- 
mired the address by uhich he had removed the 
Prconians and Thracians out of the. kingdom, 
and disarmed their resentment. 

The 
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The insinuating maimers and winning affability 
of Philip, together with the gracefulness of his 
person, procured him the affections of the people, 
and the superstition of the Macedonians was 
wrought upon to forward his purposes. Verses 
said to have been composed many years before, 
were handed about, in which Philip was menti- 
oned as the founder of the Macedonian great- 
ness. These Sybilline oracles were considered 
as authentic and sacred by the credulous multi- 
tude ; who believed that they foretold the great 
glory that should result to the nation by the 
reign of the son of Amyntas. Under these inv* 
pressions, an assembly was convened at Egae ; 
and the people unanimously declared, “ Philip 
is the man whom the gods have announced as 
the founder of the Macedonian greatness ; the 
difficulty and turbulence of the times admit not 
of having an infant monarch ; let us then obey 
the dictates of heaven, and of the pr<$ent dan- 
gers, and make choice of a man to wield the 
sceptre, . who Is worthy to possess and able to 
defend it. This proposal was immediately ac- 
ceded to ; and Philip, who had hitherto exer- 
cised the d e lcgated powers of regent only, was 
appointed by th^, suffrages of the people king of 
iVIacedon. 

The affections of the Macedonians thus cen- 
tering in Philip, no other means were left to 
Argaeus, for attempt jug the recovery of the king- 
dom, than by force of arms. He therefore 
marched with the Athcnean auxiliaries, and ar- 
rived at Edessa; but the inhabitants shut the 

f ates, and refused to admit him into the city. 

)ispirifed by this repulse, he made no farther 
attempts to obtain possession of any other of the 

Macedonian 
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Macedonian cities, but returned with his army 
to Mcthoue. Philip, who was now enabled to 
take the field with his troops, pursued the re* 
treating army ; which he harassed extremely, 
and afterwards defeated with great slaughter in 
a general engagement. This action revived the 
spirits of the Macedonian forces, and taught 
them to confide in the abilities of their youthful 
monarch. The king, on this occasion, displayed 
that prudence and moderation which distinguish- 
ed him from his contemporary chieftains. He 
allowed the remains of Argteus’s army, whether 
Checks or barbarians, to capitulate. 

The proud and lofty spirit of Philip could not 
but be highly olfendcd by the conduct of the 
Athenians and the followers of Argams; and 
the barbarous maxims which prevailed, in that 
age, gave him full liberty to wreak his ven- 
geance on the unfortunate captives. But he 
displayed that arlful and deceiving policy- 
which served at first to strengthen and secure 
him on the. throne, and afterward enabled him 
to extend his dominions. Ho saw it to be his in- 
terest not to irritate the minds of the Athenians, 
but to sooth their passions; and to obtain by 
kindness the affections of those Macedonians 
whom be could not gain by force. The prison- 
ers of the latter nation were commanded to at- 
tend him. Having remonstrated against their 
conduct in meek and gentle terms, for attacking 
the throne of a prince who had been elected so- 
vereign by the almost unanimous voice of the 
nation, he admitted them to swear fidelity to his 
person and government; and then distributed 
them promiscuously in his army. But the Athe- 
nian prisoners were treated in $ still more ex* 

traordinary 
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traordpiary and friendly manner. They re- 
ceived their baggage unrxaniined and unopen- 
ed ; they were entertained at the table of Philip 
with condescending hospitality ; and were re- 
stored to their country without a ransom. 

This conduct of the artful monarch had the 
desired eifect. Tire Athenian soldiers returned 
home applauding and admiring the behaviour of 
Philip, ami persuaded that the young king en- 
tertained great attachment and respect lor their 
republic* i^parcelv had they time to blaze forth 
the praise- and disinterestedness of tin* Mace (Io- 
nian monarch, when ambassadors arrived from 
Philip at Athens; who renounced, in his 
name, all jurisdiction over Arnphiopolis, and do* 
4 T.ired that, henceforth, it should be a free and 
independent city, and subject only to the t»o- 
vernment of its own laws. Tins measure tended 
greatly to hasten a peace between the two 
countries; for, though the Athenians derived 
much advantage from their colonies and con- 
cjuestsin Thrace and Maeedon, yet the unavoid- 
able expends of maintaining armies in those 
parts greatly discouraged them, and inclined 
them to an accommodation, whenever it could 
be done with honour. The terms proposed by 
Philip, together with his recent treatment of the 
Athenian prisoners, ^ensured the success of his 
enibassy. A peace was concluded, on the basis 
of a. treaty formerly made between the Atheni- 
ans and his father Amyntas. Thus w as that ca- 
pricious and unsteady people lulled into securi- 
ty, at a time when, having again obtained the 
sovereignty. of Greece, then* present power and 
iiiiciojif glory, urged them to take, an active aud 
^wporcorparta^pun^t ihn designs of ihe Macedo- 
nian 
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nian monarch. An opinion that the power of 
Philip was feeble, and insecure, induced them to 
confide in a treaty insidious and dangerous ; and 
they engaged in a war with their allies, which ter- 
minated, as we have seen, in ruin and infamy. 

The young king having by means of these 
negociations settled and tranquillized the state 
of the kingdom, began to establish such institu- 
tions as might extend his own power, and con- 
firm the greatness of Macedon. The laws and 
maxims of the heroic ages, which, as we have 
observed already, were introduced into that 
kingdom at a very early period, greatly circum- 
scribed the regal power. The principal persons 
of the state regarded themselves, not as the 
subjects, but as the rivals, or the equals, of 
their king. They follosved, indeed, the stand- 
ard of their sovereign during war; but they fre- 
quently shook the throne of the prince w'ith se- 
dition. The moment of success appeared most 
likely for acquiring what seemed necessary in 
the government of the kingdom, and for extin- 
guishing that proud and dangerous spirit which 
too ofteu thwarted the measures of the sovereign. 

Philip, therefore, proceeding with his usual 
policy and intrigue, selected from the bravest of 
the Macedonian youth a body of companions, 
whom he distinguished by honourable appella- 
tions. He constantly entertained them at his 
table ; and they attended his person in the ex- 
ercises of war and of the chase. The intimacy 
to which they vrere admitted, with the sove- 
reign, they regarded as a conspicuous proof 
of their merit and abilities ; and thus were 
excited to superior diligence in the occupation 
and duties of a military life. The young nobi- 
Vol. IV. O " lity. 
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lity, animated with the hope of glory and re- 
nown, vied with each other in obtaining this 
distinguished privilege : they served as hostages 
to Philip for the allegiance and loyalty of the 
principal families in Macedonia; and they form- 
ed that seminary for excellent generals which 
produced those commanders who, after having 
assisted Philip and Alexander to conquer, at 
length obtained for themsehes, and divided, the. 
spoils of the anci« nt world. 

Jt has been asserted by .some writers that 
Philip invented, in the first year of his reign, 
the Macedonian phalanx: a body of six thou- 
sand men, with short swords* proper for cutting 
or thrusting; with strong bucklers four feet 
long, and two and a half broad ; and pikes four- 
teen cubits in length. This body of troops, how - 
ever, did not ditler in their form and arrange- 
ment from the phalanx that had been hitherto m 
use among the Greeks, and which Philip only 
adopted in its most perfect, manner. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Philip, who was sen- 
sible of the difiicuhy and danger of changing 
what custom had so long established, made any 
alteration io the weapons or tactics of the Mace- 
donians. He employed his time more usefully 
and judiciously, by procuring arms, horses, and 
soldiers ; by reviewing and disciplining the 
forces of his kingdom ; and by inuring them to 
that austerity and labour which alone can pro- 
duce men capable of supporting the fatigues of a 
military life. 

Iking thus prepared for taking the field 
whenever an opportunity should present itself, 
his ambition was not suffered to In* long unem- 
ployed. The death of Agis, king of the Pamni- 

an\, 
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a ns, which happened about this time, was ho 
sooner known by Philip than lie determined to 
embrace the occasion of revenging the insults 
and injuries which those barbarians had inflicted 
on Marcdon. Amongst a people who have lie* 

\ **r been accustomed to obey the laws of peace 
or war, almost every thing depends on the un- 
certain character of their leader: Agis being 
dead, and no chief appearing to check his pro- 
gress, Philipinvaded their country, attacked their 
cities, ami reduced them to such extremities 
that they were under the necessity of submitting 
to the comjneror ; and Pu>onia became an abso- 
lute dependency on Macedonia. 

It is very probable that Philip permitted, ac- 
cording to the practice of the age, a number of 
Pieonians to follow his standard. Ilis invasion 
of Pu'onia being so successfully terminated, he 
undertook a winter’s campaign against Barely 11 is 
and the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies of his 
family and his kingdom. Accordingly, with an 
army of ten thousand foot and six hundred 
horse, he marched toward the frontiers of Illy- 
i in. Before, however, he entered the enemy's 
country, he made a speech to his soldiers, after 
the custom of t lie H reeks, whose example and 
manners he was always desirous of imitating. 
The indignation of past, injuries, the honour of 
subjects, and the glory of his crown, were the 
topics which Philip selected and enforced for 
animating the valour and resentment of his 
trobps. Nor could he have chosen more suit- 
able .subjects; since the Macedonian soldiers 
were unable to comprehend the more refuted and 
more secret motives of the artful monarch. 

The Illyrian chief had extended his dominion 
O 2 oil 
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on the east to the injury of Macedonia, which 
was thereby totally excluded from the harbours 
©f the Adriatic. Philip, who had early medi- 
tated the design of raising a naval power, con- 
sidered this as an insupportable evil. He had 
also in view the conquest and subjugation of 
others of the neighbouring states : but, while the 
Illyrians were so powerful and formidable, he 
could not leave his country without exposing it 
to their predatory incursions ; nor, without, con- 
quering this warlike race* could he ever expect 
to accomplish the great designs which he had 
already formed. Directed by such solid princi- 
ples of policy, rather than governed by resent- 
ment or allured by the hopes of victory, Philip 
proceeded with the caution necessary for exe- 
cuting this enterprize w ith success. 

Bard y II is offered to treat w ith Philip on the 
condition that each should be allowed to retain 
what he at present possessed. Philip answered 
that he always preferred peace to war ; but that 
he could not think of preserving it by quitting 
his claim to those places which were in the 
hands of the Illyrians. Upon this refusal, both 
sides prepared for an engagement. Bardyllis 
met the enemy in the field with ten thousand 
foot, and five hundred horse; but the precis* 
scene of the engagement is unknown. The Ma- 
cedonian phalanx attacked the enemy’s column 
in front; while the targeteers and light armed 
troops galled its flank, and the cavalry harassed 
its rear. The engagement w'as obstinate and 
bloody ; and, had not the Macedonian horse at- 
tacked them in the fear, the victory had proba- 
bly been on the side of the Illyrians. The re- 
sistance, however, of Bardyllis and his forces, 

must 
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must have been extremely great, since seven 
thousand of them were left dead on the field of 
battle ; in the number of whom was the Illyrian 
chief, who fell, at the age of ninety, fighting 
bravely on horseback at the head of his troops. 

By the loss of the experienced Burdvllis, and 
of the flower of their youthful warriors, the 
strength and courage of the Illyrian tribes were 
completely broken : they accordingly sent a 
deputation to Philip, and purchased peace at 
ihe expe nse not only of their conquests but of 
all their possessions, independence, and liberty. 
Philip imposed upon them the same conditions 
to which the lhconians had been obliged to sub- 
mit. That part of their country which lies on 
the e ast of the lake of l.ychuidus was annexed 
to tin* territory of Macedonia ; and such was the 
ascendancy which 1 lie arms and policy of Philip 
had already acquired that the inhabitants of 
tin* intermediate district soon adopted the lan- 
guage and the manners of the Macedonians. 

Philip, ha\ ing settled the affairs of Illyria, re- 
turned to Macedonia ; but not with a design of 
enjoying ease and repose. lie had in view 
more important conquests than those w hich had 
hitherto employed his arms. lie had already ex- 
tended his dominion f#n the northern and west- 
ern frontier of Macedonia ; but the Greeks, who 
inhabited the rich and fruitful shores on the 
southern extremity of his kingdom, presented a 
more tempting prize, though a much more for- 
midable enemy. The Olynthian confederacy, 
which had disdained the yoke of Sparta, had 
now become very powerful: it was able to send 
into the field ten thousand heavy armed men, 
and a large body of disciplined cavalry. Most 
O J of 
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of the principal towns of the Chalcvdica had 
joined Olynthus, either as allies or as subjects. 
This populous and wealthy province, witli Pan- 
get* us on the right and Pieria on the left, the 
cities of both which were independent or sub- 
ject to the Athenians, might be considered as 
sufficient for guarding the Grecian states against 
the encroachments of Macedon, or perhaps even 
for subduing that kingdom. 

But though the acquisition of Olynthus was 
of great and incalculable advantage to Philip, for 
executing with success the arduous design in 
which he was engaged, the importance of Am- 
phipolis attracted his first attention. The pos- 
session of Amphipolis would connect the terri- 
tory of Macedonia with the sea ; and thereby 
give the means of raising a naval force, which 
would lead the way to trade and commerce. Jt 
would also open a road to the woods and mines 
c?f mount Pangae us ; the former of which might 
be essential I y useful to the building of ships, 
and the latter in forming and keeping up a. suf- 
ficient military force. Philip, as we have seen, 
had made it a free and independent city, that he 
might avoid a rupture with Athens; and though 
the Athenians still claimed their ancient and in- 
disputable right over it, they had never been 
able to acquire possession of it. They deter- 
mined, however, to renew their attempts for re- 
covering the city; while the Ampnipolitaus, 
having experienced the happiness of liberty, 
used every f exertion to render these fruitless. 

In this situation of affairs, the new republic 
began to entertain suspicions of the designs of 
Philip,' which all* his artifice had not been able 
to conceal. The Amphipolitans, therefore, made 

application 
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application to theOlynthians, and requested that 
they might be admitted into their confederacy. 
This <va*> immediately granted, and protection 
of their city promised them. Emboldened by 
this alliance, they began equally to defy the 
menaces of Macedonia and of Athens. Philip, 
w ho wanted nothing more than some specious 
grounds for commencing hostilities with the 
Amphipolituus, was soon furnished by tljeir im- 
prudent insolence with the desired pretext. The 
C ) ly tit hi ans perceiv ed th at t h e ven geunce of Ph i lip 
would speedily be inflicted on their new allies, 
and thereby involve them in the common ruin. 
To prevent this danger, while there still re- 
mained time and means for obviating it, the 
Oiynthiaus sent a deputation to Athens, request- 
ing the alliance of that republic against Philip, 
who was the natural enemy of both states, and 
whose hitherto successful activ ity, if not season- 
ably checked, threatened the destruction of every 
neighbouring kingdom. 

The Macedonian monarch was w ell aware of 
the importance of this alliance, and sensible that 
he could not contend with any hope of success 
against the united eflbrtsof Olynthusand Athens, 
lie was, therefore, no sooner apprised of the in- 
tentions of the confederates than he sent mi- 
nisters also to Athens, to counteract and repel 
the danger with which he w as thi’eatened. His 
agents reached that city before any determina- 
tion had been made relative to Olyntlius. They 
w on over the popular leaders and orators to their 
party by bribes ; and the magistrates and senate 
\yere flattered and deceived by plausible butde- 
ceitful declarations. The emissaries of Philip 
promised that. the king would deliyer up Am- 

phipolis 
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phipolis to the Athenians after he had conquered 
it, provided they would surrender to him Pydna, 
a place of much less importance. To these con- 
ditions the Athenian magistrates consented; the 
possession of Amphipolis appeared to them a 
great object, and they were elated with tlx* hope 
of recovering this important place, ami with the, 
secret promises of the deceitful monarch. This 
business required such haste in the dispatch 
that the assembly of the people was n *ver con- 
vened to deliberate upon it. The .senate of five 
hundred disdainfully rejected the overtures of 
the Olynthians, who returned home disgusted 
and indignant at the reception given to their 
proposals. 

They had scarcely time to communicate to 
their countrymen the unsiirrosuil issue of their 
mission, and the indignation they fe.lt on am ount 
of the behaviour of the Athenians, before am- 
bassadors arrived at Olvnthns from the Mace- 
donian king. They pretended to condole with 
the Olynthians on the ill success of their over- 
tures, and the affront they had received from the 
Athenians; but they affected surprise that the 
Olynthians should condescend to court the pro- 
tection and alliance of a distant and proud re- 
public, when Philip, who was so ix*ar and could 
speedily assist them in any emergency, wished 
for nothing more than to become their ally, and 
to be admitted a member of their confederacy. 

In confirmation of his sincerity, the Macedo- 
nian monarch immediately put into their posses- 
sion Anthcmus, a town of considerable import- 
ance in their neighbourhood, but which had been 
always claimed by the kings of Macedon : and, 
that he might seem farther deserving of their 

gratitude. 
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gratitude, he promised them services of much 
more consequence ; and, in particular, that Py et- 
na and.Potidaea, which commanded the opposite 
sides of the Thermaic gulph,and belonged to the 
Athenians, should be attacked by his troops, and 
if reduced become dependent cities of Olynthus. 

These proposals of Philip, who was never 
more sincere than his interest required, together 
with the influence of some of the principal per* 
sons in Olynthus, produced the desired effect ; 
and the Amphipohtans, who were at no pains to 
suppress those offences and complaints which 
frequently and naturally arise between the jea- 
lous members of an unequal confederacy, had 
the mortification to see their cause abandoned by 
their allies. Thus did the intriguing Macedo- 
nian not only prevent all resistance to his views 
from the Olynthians, but induce that people to 
become his sincere friend and ally. When no- 
thing remained, therefore, to oppose his designs, 
Philip prepared foraction. He marched an army 
with great celerity toward Amphipolis, and vi- 
gorously besieged that place. In their emer- 
gency the inhabitants dispatched Hierox and 
Stratocles to Athens, to represent to that repub- 
lic the danger which threatened the Athenians, 
from an alliance between Philip and the Olyti- 
tljians, and to intreat that the Athenians would 
forgive the errors of their unfortunate colon 
and once more grant the wretched Amphipo 
tans the protection of their navy. 

When they made their submission to the Athe- 
nian republic, that state was deeply engaged in 
the social war; and could therefore scarcely be 
supposed to give proper attention to the requests 
of the Amphipolitans, and to grant that speedy 

and 
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anrl powerful assistance which was necessary to 
protect their city against the designs of Philip. 
It is not, however, improbable that the Atheni- 
ans would have used their endeavours for reco- 
vering so important ami valuable a settlement, 
had not the policy of Philip defeated any inten- 
tion of this nature. lie sent them a letter, in 
which he renewed the assurances of his friend- 
ship, acknowledged the justice of their preten- 
sions to the city, which he actually besieged, and 
artfully declared that, according to the engage- 
ment subsisting between them, he hoped in a 
short time to put it into their hands. 

The Athenians, again amused and deceived by 
the representations of Philip, behaved with as 
little respect to the ambassadors of Amphipolis 
as they had formerly shown to those of Olynthus. 
The besieged being thus deprived of all hopes of 
relief, Philip pressed the attack with redoubled 
vigour: a breach was made in the walls ; and 
the Amphipolitans, after defending themselves 
with great resolution, which tended only to in- 
q crease the resentment of the assailants, 
338 * were compelled at length to surrender 
their city at the discretion of the conque- 
ror. The territory was reunited to Macedo- 
nia; and Philip, notwithstanding the promises 
he had made the Athenians, resolved that it 
should never come into their possession. 

The possession of Amphipolis gave Philip an 
opportunity to pursue his conquest in the terri- 
tories of Thrace ; to which the present situation 
of Athens, deeply engaged in the events of the 
social war, could aflbrd no obstacle. Without 
deigning, therefore, to notice the remonstrances 
of the Thracian Jving, lie marched thirty miles 

cast 
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east of Amphipolis, and arrived at Crenide, a 
town situated at the foot of mount, Pan gams, and 
distant .ten miles from the sea Here the princi- 
)>al object that attracted his attention, and on 
account of which he had entered the Thracian 
territories, was the gold mines in that neigh- 
bourhood. They had formerly belonged to the 
Thracians and Athenians, w ho extracted from 
th**m great quantities of that precious metal ; but, 
after limy became the possession of the Thra- 
cians, they had been totally neglected. 

Philip, having expelled those barbarians from 
tin neb- h bom hood of Crenide, now hoped to ex- 
tract fnon the bow els of the earth a treasure snf. 
ficient for purchasing that unlimited empire 
which he so passionately desired. He descended 
into the mines, and observed the decaying la- 
bours of the ancient proprietors. lie caused the 
water to be drained off'; the canals which hud 
been broken orchoakcd up to be re- opened; and 
the earth was again ransacked for those riches 
the use of which Philip perfect Iv knew. J le then 
established a colony of Macedonians at Crenide; 
which, in honour of its royal master, afterward 
assumed the name of Philippi The revenue 
arising to the king from these mine*? amounted 
to a thousand talents, or about two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling per annum; and the 
coins struck by his order were also called Phi- 
Jippi. 

Having effected the great purpose of Ins ex- 
pedition into Thrace, the Macedonian monarch 
turned his arms towards Thessaly ; which* since 
the murder of Alexander, had been governed by 
three tyrants, Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lyco- 
phroa, who were at ©ace the brothers-in-law, tha 

assassins* 
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assassins, and the successors of that unfortunate 
prince. The Thessalians, who had been greatly 
Oppressed by the tyrants, united their anils with 
those of Philip ; and the usurpers were totally 
defeated, and reduced to such extremities that 
they were afterward unable to injure either their 
subjects or their neighbours. The Thessalians 
were unsteady in their resolutions, and incapa- 
ble of preserving for a length of time any im- 
pressions whatever. They promised, in the first 
emotions of their gratitude, that all the revenue 
which arose from their fairs, and towns of trade, 
as well as all the conveniences of their harbours 
and shipping, should belong to Philip. And 
this cession, extraordinary as it may appear, the 
Macedonian monarch had the address to render 
effectual and permanent. 

During his stay in Thessaly, he contracted an 
alliance with Arybbas, king of Epirus, a small 
principality that joined on the Thessalian terri- 
tory. While lie lived at Thebes, Philip had 
frequently seen Olympias, the sister of Arybbas, 
whose mental and personal accomplishments had 
made a deep impression on his heart. In the isle 
of Samothrace, where the triennial festival of 
Ceres was kept, they had been both initiated 
at the same time in the mysteries of that god- 
dess. The ambition of Philip, however, and 
the activity in which he spent the years imme- 
diately succeeding his accession to the throne, 
had probably banished the remembrance of 
Olympias from his mind, until his journey into 
Thessaly. At the first interview, however, he 
felt his passion revive 5 and, as the kings of Epi- 
rus were descendants of the renowned Achilles, 
the marriage seemed in every respect worthy of 

him* 
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him. Accordingly, Arybbas yielding his con- 
sent, he conducted the beautiful Olympias into 
Macedonia, and made her his queen. 

The voluptuousness into which Philip sunk, 
after his marriage with Olympias, encouraged 
the hopes of the neighbouring princes, whom 
he hat! before reduced, or in some respect hum- 
bled. The IVeoniaiH, Illyrians, and Thracians, 
united together and made preparations for at- 
tacking the Macedonian monarch. The design 
was concerted with more caution than is often 
to be observed among barbarians; and this ge- 
neral confederacy against the interests and 
strength of Macedon might have proved fatal to 
Philip and his kingdom, had he not been timely 
informed of the danger by some of his faithful 
partisans and emissaries in those countries. 

As soon as lie was made acquainted with the 
designs* which w r ere funning against him, he 
p:\pared to take the held early in the einning 
spring, with the flower of the Macedonian 
troops. Pannenio, a general in whom lie placed 
very great continence, was sent against the Illy- 
rians ; whom he soon reduced to obedience. Phi- 
lip himself marched an army into Paeonia and 
Tii race, where he vva^ equally succer.:Tul. While 
he was returning from this expedition, a messen- 
ger arrived with t he news of Parmenio’s victory ; 
and soon after came another, informing him that 
ii is horses had been victorious at the Olympic 
games, and gained the prize in the chariot races. 
This was a victory that he esteemed preferable 
to aiiy otliei, as it gave him an undisputed right 
to the name of a Grecian; and he ever after- 
ward had the figure of a chariot impresseu on 
his coins. Almost at the same time came a 
P thitd. 
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third messenger, who acquainted him that his 
wife Olympias had brought forth a son at Pella. 
Philip, alarmed at so signal a happiness 
* y which the heathens generally considered 
>(> * as an omen of sour* dreadful catastrophe, 
exclaimed, ‘ f Great Jupiter! in return for so 
many blessings, send me only a slight misfor- 
tune*!” 


CHAP. XVI. 

Affairs of Greece and Macedonia, from the Hirtk 
of Alexander to the Conclusion of the Sacred 
War . 

tOON after the birth of his son Alexander, 
_ Philip wroie a letter to Aristotle the philo- 
sopher ; whose merit he had early discerned at 
Athens while he was a disciple of Plato. The 
letter was conceived in the following terms: 
<e Knov*£ that a son is born to us. We give 
thanks to the Gods, not so much for their gift 
as that it is bestowed during the life of Aristotle, 
We assure ourselves that you will form him a 
prince worthy of his father, and of Macedo- 
nia”' Aristotle commenced the instruction of 
Alexander, when the young prince was thirteen 
years of age; and when he might be supposed 
capable of receiving and understanding the les- 
sons of that great philosopher, to whom he was 
unquestionably under the highest obligations for 
the cultivation of those talents which nature had 
given him, 

' Philip had now been settled five years on the 
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throne of his ancestors. TIjc ancient boundaries 
of his # kingdom won? greatly extended and 
amply secured; but he had much more aug- 
mented his revenues. On the north, lie had ac- 
quired the country of the J’dLoniam ; which had 
bet'n annexed to his dominions and might no 
longer be considered as a rival, but as an obse- 
quious province of Macedon : and, by f he terri- 
tories obtained in Thrace and LIU via, the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom were, extended on the east 
to the sea of Thusus, and on the w< st to the lake 
of I ,y c h u i d us. Th e w hole of T fi essa 1 y was now 
at his disposal. The city of Amphipolis pro- 
cured him many commercial advantages; and 
there it was that he hoped to raise such a naval 
force as would completely give him the sove- 
reignty of the sea, while the victories of his 
troops would enable him to acquire the same do- 
minion by land. He had raised such a power- 
ful and numerous army, and had exercised his 
troops so much in military discipline, that his 
forces would yield to none in bravery and skill, 
but were greatly formidable to the rest of their 
neighbours for their numbers, their courage, and 
experience. He regulated his finances w r ith 
great ec onomy, and was careful not to exceed 
his resources. Tim mines of Philippi afforded 
him a great annual revenue; which, as it was 
extracted out of the earth, and not from his sub- 
jects, appeared better calculated to produce real 
advantages to the interests of his kingdom. This 
resource was alike useful to his designs, whether 
he directed his views to the conquest of foreign 
dominions or applied himself to the more solid 
but less splendid undertaking of erecting and 
P 2 con- 
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consolidating the internal grandeur of his king* 
dom. 

At this time an event occurred which kindled 
anew the flame of war, among some of the Gre- 
cian states; and which in its final effects supplied 
Philip with a pretext of interfering in their af- 
fairs, and thus of furthering the project which 
he had formed to make himself the master of 
that country. 

The council of the Amphictyons, who had, as 
was before mentioned, lost their influence and 
importance in the affairs of Greece, recovered 
their authority in consequence of the events 
that took place in the Grecian republics, and 
which have been already described. Too often 
it happens that the acquisition and exercise of 
lincontrouled power corrupt the heart, and pro- 
duce those dangerous and destructive passions 
which oppose the* happiness of man. This ef- 
fect was observable in the Amphictyons, imme- 
diately after the renewal of their power. They 
pretended that many and great abuses had been 
introduced during the declension of their author 
rity, which it was proper and necessary to re- 
medy. The sacred rights of religion, they said, 
which it was their first duty to maintain, had 
been materially and impiously violated by the 
state of Phocis; which had, in disregard of the 
decision of the oracle and of a decree, of the 
amphictyonic council, ploughed lands that w ere 
sacred to Apollo, and therefore improper to be 
used for agriculture. 

These lands, however, were confined to the 
narrow district which divides the river Cephis- 
*ns and mount Thurium, on the western frontier 

of 
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of B^eotia. The* criminal conduct of the PIio- 
ci;ms ('.f their use Sul labours he deserving of that 
(Epithet) was irith'*r great nor unprecedented. 
The Locrians of Amphisso had long cultivated 
the plains <d* Crista ti. This territory was much 
in or extensive, and had hoen consecrated to the 
(tod by far more awful and sacred services. The 
Amph.etyons, however, regardless of this dis- 
tinction, summoned the Phoeians to appear be. 
fore them, and answer to the crime of which 
they weie accused. The charge being proved 
against them, they were condemned to pay a 
heavy fine, and th° s tored lands were ordered 
to be once more laid waste. 

It is generally .believed that the Thebans, 
who were the neigh Hours and tin* enemies of the 
Phocian;;, were the principal abettors of this ar- 
bitrary measure; certain it is that their inTi- 
eu-m that time predominate d in the council. 
This supposition is rendered *n!l more probable 
by the succeeding deliberations of the atnpiuc- 
tyonic count il. The next *cnMice of that as- 
sembly was directed against Sparta; to punish 
the injury of Phabidas who in time of peace 
Ind seized on the Theban citadel, and left in it 
a garrison of Ln.\vd«erir>iii«n troops. But this 
broach of public faith was committed (as has 
been above noticed) several years before. How- 
ever flagrant and di .honest the crime might ap- 
pear, prudence required that it should have 
been buried in oblivion; but at the instiga- 
tion of the Thebans, the amphlctyonic council 
brought it again to light. The Lacedaemonian* 
for this action were commanded to pay a fine of 
five hundred talents; and, if they did not pay 
the mom y in a certain rime, that sum was to be 
P o doubled; 
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doubled ; but if they wholly disregarded the 
Amphietyons, and refused to obey the decree, 
they were in that case to be considered as the 
public enemies of Greece. 

The angry decree of the amphictyonic coun- 
cil, against the inhabitants of Phocis, excited 
deep regret in that state, which was very un- 
able to levy such a sum as was exacted. The 
danger, therefore, that threatened them, they 
knew not how to avoid. It was true the decree 
of the Amphietyons was peremptory, nor was 
it to be supposed that they would recede from 
their pretensions. But then, on the other hand, 
that council had not wherew ith to compel a sub- 
mission to their commands. The force which 
they possessed would be very ineffectual for 
their purpose ; provided the devoted objects of 
their vengeance remained firm and unalterable 
in their purpose, and refused either to lay waste 
the sacred lands or to pay the fine imposed on 
them. 

These bold and daring measures were pro- 
posed and recommended by Philomelus, one of 
the principal citizens of Phocis ; a person whose 
popular eloquence and valour gave him a very 
powerful ascendant in the affairs of that state, 
lie was also possessed of hereditary wealth. 
He contemned and ridiculed the superstitious 
ideas of the nation ; and, being a bold and am- 
bitious man, expected that, amidst the tumult 
of action and danger, an opportunity would 
present itself of raising him to a higher rank 
apd reputation in the commonwealth. The 
Phocians frequently met to deliberate on this im- 
portant matter. The danger of refusing, and 
£he injustice and even the impossibility of obey- 
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ing, the decree t>f the ampluclyonic council 
'verc frequently di -,eu:..'vd. 

In ail these deisbenn ion.-* Philomelas assisted. 
He emlcavnui ed ro inhume the vanity an ri tempt 
the avarice of his countrymen, fie proved- to 
them that to the Pliociaus belonged tie* guar-* 
diiiuAnp of the temple of Apollo ;»» Delphos, 
and the immense treasures tout, mud. within its 
Malls. IJv the argument. , together >v i ! h hi 5 
popular manner ofspt akin/;, Philonieius w roughl 
upon the minds of tin* people; and a majority 
of the senate and the assembly asr.eutcd to the 
truth of what lie asserted. Thus far successful, 
he JkhJ the address to procure i or himself the 
appointment of gcncial of the army ; being 
considered as tin: most proper person lor under- 
taking this ollice, and for executing tho>e mea- 
sures w hich he had so strenuous!} recommended 
The Phocictns imhihed the spirit of enterprizi ; 
and the youth were desirous of enlisting them- 
selves under his standard, that they might de- 
fend, against the. united attacks of envy and in- 
justice, the honour of their country, its safety 
and freedom. All the public money, and even 
the private fortune of Phihmielus and of other 
citizens, were expended in making preparations 
for commencing hostilities; and in purchasing 
the mercenary aid of those needy adventurers 
who abounded in every part of Greece, and 
were ready to afford their assistance tb every 
employer. 

The* following year was consumed by Philo- 
mela* in providing the necessary arms, and in 
exorcising his troops: he also undertook an em-' 
hussy to the republic of Sparta, that he might 
induce the Lacedemonians to concur in his 

views. 
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views, since they had also received a very sig- 
nal insult and injury from the amphictyonic 
council, relative to the seizure of the Theban 
citadel by Phaebitlas, as before mentioned. Not 
having discharged the fine imposed by the Arn- 
phictyous in the time required, their penalty 
was accordingly doubled, and they were now 
condemned to pay a thousand talents. The 
< xorbitanec and injustice of this imposition might 
have been considered sufficient to justify the 
Spartans in following the example of the Pho- 
c»an.s, and in bidding defiance to the power 
and authority of the amphictyonic coun- 
cil. 

But Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian king, 
who possessed the caution and address of the 
renowned .Agesiluus, was unwilling that the 
Spartan commonwealth should take a principal 
share in the dangerous t vpcrim'eiit which the 
Phocians wrote about to make against the decrees 
of a council generally revered, and which was 
considered by the several republics of Greece 
as the guardian appointed by the laws for de- 
fending the national religion and liberty. Yef, 
though under these circumstances he wished not 
that Sparta should take a leading part in the 
war, and place herself in the front of the battle, 
he nevertheless assured Philomelas that lh*± in- 
terests of the Phocians and of Sparta were the 
same in the event of the contest, and that both 
himself and the Lacedaemonians approved the 
cause in which the former were engaged ; add- 
ing that reasons of a private and temporary 
nature only hindered them from dcclaringopenlv 
ip favour of the war, and that Philo.nelus might 
be pssured secret supplies of men and money 

would 
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would be granted thun until the Spar- ^ 
tans should h'niily step forward and * 

niainhifn the* common cause of th** two 
republics. 

In proof of the intentions of Sparta, Arc]; 
damus put into the hands of the Phocians a rot 
siderahle mum of mon j \ ; and Philomela.*, an 
mated by tin* assurance he had received f hat h ... 
republic should be assisted by the f-purians in 
the war, returned home, lie no sooner arrived 
at Phocis than he put into execution a most au- 
vfcicioua and uiKXpct ted measuie. The temple 
at Delphos, though it loiiiaincd treasures of im- 
mense value, was el v defended b\ «iny mi- 
litary force; and tin supc i> lit ion of the people, 
was generally considered as it > principal guard. 
Philomelas, Having poepareb hi> men for the cm- 
terprize (for they could scarcely be prevailed on 
to commit so prolan - and impious an action) 
immediately conduct ed th<*m low aid Deiphos. 
The Thrucida; that inhabited the neighbouring 
district were considered as I he guardians of the. 
temple. These people Philotnelus engaged ; 
and, having overcome the feeble resistance w liicit 
they could a (lord, entered the sacred city with 
the cairn intrepidity of a conqueror. 

The Delphians, sensible that Philomelus was 
altogether void of religious sentiments, and of 
the respect which is due to the votaries of the 
<iod.s > prepared themselves in silent horror for 
beholding the complicated guilt of murder and 
of sacrilege, committed by him without romotve 
or pity : but the countenance of Philomelas, and 
still more his actions and declarations, assured 
them that his intentions weie altogether adverse 
to their tears, and that be designed nothing 

v> hi* it 
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which they expected. lie had come, he said, to 
JVlphos, with no hostile dispositions against 
tfi't* inhabitants, and with no sacrilegious views 
against the temple. The principal motive for 
Ins marching the troops thither was to emanci- 
pate both from the tyranny of the Amphictyons, 
whose arbitrary and oppressive proceedings were 
almost every where acknowledged and expe- 
rienced. lie had come to Delphos also for the 
purpose of asserting the ancient and unalienable 
right of the Phocians, relative to the patronage 
and protection of the Delphian shrine. 

Philomelas then caused declarations of the 
same import to be difiiised through the several 
republics of Greece. lie tore away from the 

i )iliars the decree's of the Amphictyons against 
Vincis and Sparta; and then informed the inha- 
bitants of this latter state that he bad destroyed 
the brazen tablets containing the obnoxious com- 
mands of the Amphict yonic council. His emis- 
saries contrived means to inflame the resentment 
of the Athenians against the republic of Thebes, 
their natural and implacable enemy ; and Sparta 
$iid Athens came to a resolution to oppose the 
Amphictyons, and opeuly to support the mea- 
sures of Philonielus. 

Matters were now becoming serious. The 
Ampbictyonic council met a, second time, and a 
resolution was passed declaring war against the 
Phocians. Most of the Grecian cities engaged 
in the quarred ; and gave assistance to one or the 
other, according as their interest or inclination 
led them. The Thebans, who directed the mca- 
’ nu res of the Amphictyons, were the foremost to 
the part of that august assembly ; and, in 
conjunction with the Locrians, Thessalians, and 

other 
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other states of less consideration, determined to 
take the field in defence of their insulted religion 
and violated laws. The operations, howe\er, of 
these states were conducted with that languor 
and tardiness which are generally incident to 
confederacies. 

On the contrary, the Phocian commander pre- 
pared to act with vigour. The republics in Pe- 
loponnesus, and his other allies, afforded him 
little or no assistance. The expedient which he 
used for paying his troops was by levying very 
heavy contributions on the Delphians; whom 
their situation had rendered extremely rich, by 
the devotion that was paid by al 1 Greece at the 
shrine of Apollo. Ho then, notwithstanding 
the declarations formerly made, began to en- 
rich himself w ith the treasures of the Gods; ob- 
serving that he did not see how the riches of 
Apollo could be more properly or beneficially 
employed than in the defence of the deity him- 
self. 

Philomelas collected about ten thousand mer- 
cenary soldiers; men equally daring and protli-* 
gate with himself, who sacrificed all scruples of 
religion and of conscience to the prospect of ob- 
taining a rich spoil, lie began fortifying the 
temple and city of Delphos, in whieh*he placed 
a powerful garrison, lie then marched with 
the remainder of his forces, in order to repel 
the incursions of the enemy. Several battles 
were fought, and success appeared doubtful on 
both sides. For two years Philomelus waged 
war with the Thebans and Locriaus, and the 
issue of his engagements terminated variously t 
the Phocians, however, were generally victo- 
rious ; 
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rious; but no decisive action took place between 

the contending parties. 

As both armies were in expectation of receiv- 
ing speedy and powerful reinforcemmits from the 
several republics engaged in the quarrel, J hey 
were naturally desirous of avoiding a general 
engagement; but an unforeseen accident ren- 
dered their precautions ineffectual. The The- 
ban and Phocian troops, entangled in the woods 
and mountains of Phocis, were drawn to seek 
forage near the same place. The advanced 
guards of the army having met unexpectedly 
near the town of Neono, began to skirmish ; 
which brought on a general battle. A bloody 
and obstinate engagement followed; in which 
the Phocians, pres ted by superior numbers, 
were at ieugth compelled to retreat. The situa- 
tion of the country, ii^which were many path- 
less weeds and abrupt rocks and precipices, 
greatly impeded their return lo Delpnos. Phi- 
lomelas made great hut inefic<»ual exertions to 
retrieve the fortune of the battle, and to rally 
his fugitive soldiers and lead them again to the 
charge; but he himself was at lenglii obliged to 
retreat with his flying battalions, and was car- 
ried to the brow of a precipice, afflicted with 
wounds, and still more with anguish and de- 
spair. 

The enemy bore down all heiure tnem, and 
continued to advance to the place whither Phi- 
lomelus had been driven. It seemed impossible 
to avoid them, or to esiane the vengeance of 
their resentment. Collecting, therefore, all his 
courage, ho formed a sudden and terrible reso- 
lution : he thr^W’-hioiaelf with fury from the 
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top of the precipice, and by this means avoided 
the torments of a guilty conscience, and the ven- 
geance, of his enemies. The Thebans and their 
allies, who beheld the terrifying spectacle,, con- 
sidered this as a manifest indication of the divine 
wrath, and of the revenge which Apollo had ex- 
ercised for the sacrilegious conduct ©f Philome- 
las relative to his sacred temple. In the mean 
time, Onomarehus, the lieutenant and brother of 
the Phocian general, collected the scattered fu- 
gitives, and returned with the feeble remains of 
the vanquished army towards Delphos. The 
confederate troops, animated with the success of 
this engagement, resolved to follow up theii 
victory, and to expel this impious and saerile 
gious band from that holy place; and they de- 
termined to inflict on the enemies of Heaven the 
-same punishment that Philomelas had suffered. 

Whilst these matters were transacting in the 
heart of Greece, different causes concurred to 
hinder the Macedonian king from taking any 
part in the Phocian war ; and Athens and Sparta, 
which had promised their assistance against the 
Amphictyons, were compelled to relinquish 
their hopes for the present, and to abandon 
their allies, Archidamus, who, notwithstand- 
ing the institutions of Sparta, had obtained an 
absolute ascendency in that state, was induced 
by his interested policy less to support the arms 
of his distant confederates than to aim at the 
recovery of the Lacedaemonian dominion in Pe- 
loponnesus, which had now been a long time 
wrested from its ancient masters. The Athe- 
nians being at this time in strict alliance with 
iSparta, and the Thebans deeply engaged in the 
contest with the Phocians, the opportunity seem** 
Q ed 
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ed favourable for this attempt. For several 
years successively, the Spartans waged war 
with the Mcssenians, Arcadians, and Argives. 
The arms and intrigues of Archidamus, how- 
ever, were unsuccessful. The inferior states 
and cities of Peloponnesus, roused by the sense 
of common danger and common interest, allied 
themselves together to repel the attempts of 
Sparta, and to retain their liberty ; and, though 
Athens had entered into a confederacy with the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth, yet that repub- 
lic was unwilling to desert the cause of her an- 
cient and faithful allies, the Arcadians and 
Mcssenians, and to give them up to the power 
of Sparta. 

' * 'Whilst the politics of Peloponnesus formed a 
system apart from the rest, the centre of the 
Grecian nation was agitated and shaken by the 
sacred war, and the Athenians and the Macedo- 
nian monarch employed themselves in the affairs 
of Thrace. After the death of Cotys, the king 
of that country, the Thracian dominions were 
divided betvVeen his three sons, Kersobleptes, 
Berisades, and Amadocus. These princes, how- 
ever, each dissatisfied with the partition of the 
, country and with his own particular lot, com- 
menced hostilities against one another,* and, 
by means of this fraternal discord, Philip was 
enabled to carry off the prizes for which they 
so earnestly contended. He prevailed on Ker- 
sobleptes to cede part of the Thracian Cherso- 
nese to Athens, which sent a numerous fleet un- 
der the command of Chares to take possession 
of the territory thus made over to them. Sestos 
was the only city 'that resisted, which Chares 
stormed and took. 

Philip 
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Philip then turned his arms against Methone, 
a small city of Thrace, which was unable to sup- 
port itself by its own strength, but w hen in the 
power of his enemies failed not to disquiet him 
and to obstruct his designs. He therefore be- 
sieged that place, obliged it to capitulate, and 
raised if to the ground. In this siege the Mace- 
donian king lost an eye; a misfortune which he 
is said to have borne with great impatience, be- 
cause the circumstances that attended it were 
dishonourable to his judgment and humanity. 

In the mean time the Phocians had appointed 
Onomarchus general of the army. His conduct, 
after he took the command, proved that he not 
only equalled his brother in courage and ambi- 
tion, but that he far surpassed him in activity 
and enterprize. No man was better acquainted 
with" the value and power of gold in military 
undertakings, and no man know better how to 
effect his purpose with it. 

Having draw n from the Delphic treasury as 
much wealth as he thought proper, he coined 
such an amazing quantity of money as had ne- 
ver before been seen, and circulated it through 
that nation. By me^ns of the riches thus ac- 
quired, he hired more mercenaries, and the 
Phocian army was thereby restored and aug- 
mented^ Their allies too were thus rendered 
more willing to afford them assistance ; and 
even their enemies were not sufficiently proof 
against the temptations of money, which so fre- 
quently assailed their fidelity. Onomarchus 
employed great sums in bribing and distracting 
the Theban councils, anti in diverting the course 
of their arms. He prevailed on the neighbour? 
ing states to observe a strict neutrality, who 
Q 2 Plight 
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might otherwise have been induced to join their 
forces to those of the enemy ; and the Thessa- 
lians, a race of people remarkable for their ava- 
rice and fraud, openly espoused the cause of the 
Phocians. 

These multiplied advantages Onomarchus 
employed with vigour; and he hoped that the 
unjust and sacrilegious motives of his enterprise 
might be eclipsed by the sudden splendour of 
victory. With the intention, therefore, of strik- 
ing some signal blow against the enemy, he collect- 
ed his troops, and marched a numerous and well 
appointed army into the country of the Locrians 
and Dorians. He ravaged and laid waste the 
whole territory, stormed and took the town of 
Thronium, and levied great contributions on se- 
veral of the cities. He then penetrated into 
Boeotia ; and, having ravaged part of that coun- 
try, made himself master of Orchomenus. It was 
not until he came before the walls of Cherotuea 
that he met with a repulse front the enemy; 
who had here assembled all their forces, that 
they might put a stop to the ravages and incur- 
sions of the Phocians. Onomarchus had consi- 
derably weakened hisarmy by placing garrisons 
in the several towns which he had taken, and 
by sending a detachment of seven thousand men 
into Thessaly under the command of his brother 
Phayllus. Under these circumstances, he judged 
if most prudent to avoid another engagement with 
the enemy* 

After the taking of Methone, Philip, who was 
incessantly endeavouring -to weaken his enemies 
by conquest, or to gain friends by his services, 
marched into Thessaly. The intrigues of the 
Macedonian monarch had counteracted the gold 

of 
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pf Onomarchus ; but Lycophron having been di- 
vested of his power by Philip, became the zeal- 
ous partisan of the Phocians. He had again posr 
sesscd himself of Pherae ; and Pegasae, Magnesia, 
with several other places of Jess importance, had 
declared for him and for the Phocians. The 
Macedonian interest, however, prevailed in 
other parts ; and the factions seemed to be 
equally divided. 

The army of Philip commenced hostilities with 
great vigour. He attacked Ph ay 11ns, who was 
defeated and put to the rout. He then laid siege 
to Pegasa* ; which he took, and drove the Pho- 
cians toward their own frontiers. Onomar- 
ciius, who had suffered a repulse from the The- 
bans, afraid of losing the interest he had lately 
acquired among the Thessalians, evacuated the 
territory of Bocotia, and marched with his whole 
army to encounter the forces of Philip. The 
army of the Macedonian w as less numerous, but 
did not decline an engagement ; in which, 
however, he was completely routed by the unit r 
ed force of Onorqarchus and Lycophron. They 
afterwards ravaged and desolated the whole ter- 
ritory ; while the Thebans were greatly alarm- 
ed at the depredations committed by these in- 
vaders. 

In the mean time, though the army of Philip 
had suffered a defeat, his spirit remained still 
unsubdued. He perceived that the reduction of 
Thessaly was absolutely necessary for erecting 
that empire which he proposed. He therefore 
applied himself diligently to recruit his army; 
and, as soon as thought himself sufficiently; 
strengthened, he marched against Lycophron. 
'J’hc tyrant did not wait his approach y but, re r 
Q 3 tiling 
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firing with his troops to a place of safety, sent 
again to request the assistance of the Phociairs. 
Ouomurchus, being resolved to expel the*Man> 
donian monarch entirely out of Thessaly, march- 
ed an army of twenty thousand foot and five 
hundred horse, In the mean while Philip had 
prevailed on the Thessalians to use their utmost 
efforts in reinforcing his troops ; and the whole 
number of his forces amounted to twenty thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse. An engage - 
incut immediately followed, in which the Mace- 
donian monarch obtained a decisive victory. The 
Thessalian horse chiefly decided the fate of the 
day ; they were sensible that should Lycophron 
prove victorious, immediate destruction would 
await them; and therefore they fought with 
desperate resolution. 

Three thousand Phocians, together with Ono- 
marchus their general, were left dead in the 
field ; and three thousand were taken prisoners. 
The, slaughter would have been much greater, 
had not the Athenian fleet appeared off the shore 
where the battle was fought. Many of the Pho- 
cians threw away their armour, and swam to 
the vessels for protection. Philip caused the 
body of Onomarchus to be sought for among the 
slain ; and, when found, he commanded it to be 
hung upon a gibbet as a peculiar mark of in- 
famy. The other bodies of the slain were de- 
fied the rites of funeral, and thrown into the 
sea, on account of their sacrilegious conduct in 
violating the sacred temple at Delphos. The 
three thousand that were taken alive were ei- 
ther drowned or reduced to captivity ; but the 
latter qpinion is thought more probable. 

. Jt npght have been .expected, that this deci* 

sive 
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mvc blow would have proved fatal to the Phoci- 
aus, and have, terminated at once the sacred 
war ; 'but though Philip had conquered them in 
Thessaly, he was afraid of pursuing them into 
their own country, on account of the jealousy of 
the- <J reeks, who he knew would he greatly 
alarmed if he attempted to pass the straits of 
'i hermopyke. He perceived, therefore, that 
the most proper and certain method, for attain- 
ing the end he had still in view, would be to 
perpetuate dissensions among the several Gre. 
c:ian communities. For this reason he began to 
foment divisions in Peloponnesus; and, though 
he had chastised the Phocians, he was unwil- 
ling to finish a war which, whilst it engrossed 
tiie attention of the Grecian states, served to 
conceal from' them his own ambitious designs* 
The victory he had achieved over an odious and 
obnoxious enemy, raised his reputation in 
Greece and the neighbouring states to a high 
pitch. He garrisoned the cities of Pherse, Pe~ 
gasae, and Magnesia ; and thus secured to him- 
self the dominion of Thessaly. 

Phayllus, the brother and successor of the 
unfortunate* Philomelus and Ouomarchus, still 
carried on the unhappy contest. lie perceived 
that his cause was now desperate, and therefore 
prepared to avail himself of the only resource 
tlmt was left him. Jn order that he might in- 
crease the number of his followers, and procure 
an army fit. for encountering the enemy, he sold 
all the valuable spoils which he found at the 
temple of Delphos. The money he thus pro- 
cured, which w as immense, allured to his stand- 
ard many adventurers, and rendered his forces 
equal in every respect to those of his brothers. 

The, 
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The fugitive Thessalians, that hud assembled un- 
der Lycophron, entered into his army ; and he 
obtained also the assistance of two thousand La- 
cedaemonians, two thousand Achaeans, and live 
thousand Athenian infantry, with four hundred 
cavalry. These powerful reinforcements added 
jg q new’ vigour to the unfortunate Phocians ; 
* and gave them reason to hope that when 

‘ they took the field their enterprise would 
be successful, and their enemies be subdued. 

In the mean time Philip became sensible, 
from the conduct of the Athenians, that his de r 
signs could no longer be concealed. That re- 
public, indeed, which had become justly suspi- 
cious of him, had lately concluded an alliance 
with Olynthus ; and "this proved to him the 
alarm which his measures had excited in the 
neighbouring states. He was informed by 
emissaries, whom he employed for the purpose, 
that the Grecian communities were in actual 
commotion, on account of the assistance and sup- 
port given by many powerful republics in abet- 
ting the sacrilege of the Phocians. The Mace- 
donian monarch considered it his duty, or rather 
his interest, to take an active part in the mea- 
sures that were carrying on ; and to give assist-? 
ance to his friends, and defend the pious cause 
which he nad formerly tpaintaiiied with sq 
much glory and success.' 

The victory which he had gained over Ono r 
in arc bus was still remembered with gratitude 
]by his allies. Not only the JLocrians> Dorians, 
find Thebans, who had engaged as principals iii 
the jjvar, but also the religious in every part of 
Greece, looked to him as their deliverer. Philip 
therefore resolved to march, at the head of a 

pumerousj 
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numerous army, toward the celebrated straits 
of Thmnapyla*. The expectations, however, 
which he had iornied relative to the terror which 
li is unexpected appearance in those parts w oo Id 
diffuse throughout Greece, he soon found to he 
false. The Athenians penetrated the real de- 
signs of Philip, which he endeavoured to conceal 
under the veil of religion : they doubted not 
that his intentions were to invade and conquer 
their country; and they imagined to themselves 
-the Macedonians, Thessalians, and Thebans, at- 
tacking with fury the Attic and Peloponnesian 
territory. Impressed with these ideas, and the 
certainty of invasion that awaited their country, 
they were roused from that lethargy and su. 
pine ness into which their councils had fallen. 
They flew to arms, launched their fleet, and, 
sailing with their troops, took possessionof Ther- 
mopylae. 

Never did Philip experience a greater disap- 
pointment than in finding himself thus antici- 
pated, by a people whom he had so often de- 
ceived. He abandoned the Phocian w ar to the 
conduct of the Thebans, and marched back to- 
ward Macedon ; while the Athenians, after 
leaving a sufficient force to defend the straits, 
returned to their capital, and summoned an as- 
sembly of the people. 

On this occasion it was that Demosthenes, the 
celebrated orator, made his first exertions against 
Philip. His sentiments and views were equally 
different from those of many Athenians who 
wished well to their country, and from the in- 
famous hirelings of Philip who endeavoured to 
favour the interests of Macedon. No man was 
Setter acquainted with the corruption and dege- 
neracy 
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ncracy of the Athenian people, and none ever 
deplored it more. From the lethargy, however, 
into which they were sunk, he hoped and at- 
tempted to rouse them. This design, anriuous 
and difficult as it certainly was, his eloquence 
(which was the most powerful, glowing, and 
sublime that ever man employed) sometimes ef- 
fected. Great and almost incredible were the 
pains which Demosthenes made use of, that he 
might become an accomplished speaker. The 
ancient glory ofjiis country was ever present to 
his view; and in the ardour of patriotism he 
sometimes forgot the sober dictates of reason. 
He asserted the just prerogatives and pretensi- 
ons of his country; and would much rather have 
seen Athens discomfited, at the head of her al- 
lies, than victorious under any foreign standard. 
Such were the views, and such the character, of 
this eloquent and disinterested patriot. No won- 
der then that he became a favourite of the people, 
whose interests he was always ready to defend,. 

Demosthenes had endeavoured, on a previous 
occasion, to awaken the Athenians from their 
lethargic and indolent habits ; and it was princi- 
pally owing to his adyice that they had been in- 
duced io send troops to occupy the straits of 
Thermopylae, lie now maintained that Philip 
had seized several communities by conquest, and 
others by alliances, merely by dint of his vigi- 
lance and intrepidity ; and that if the Atheni- 
ans would only rouse from their lethargy, and 
apply themselves to their interest, they might 
soon recover the advantages which their negli- 
gence had lost. “ When, therefore,” said the 
Athenian orator, "will you, O my countrymen! 
exert your vigour, and stand forth in defence 
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of the liberties of your country ? No necessity 
surely can be greater than the present. Will 
you ever be sauntering in the forum and places 
of resort, and enquiring after news? Nothing 
certainly can be more new than that a Macedo- 
nian should conquer Athens and enslave qlreecc ! 

‘ Is Philip dead r’ * No/ it is replied, ‘ but is 
in great danger/ What do these rumours con- 
cern you ? it matters not whether lie be sick or^ 
dead, if you conduct your affairs in this man- 
ner; for, should Philip die to-day, you will raise 
up another Philip to-morrow/' He then ex- 
horted them to send troops to-protect Oiynthus 
and the Chersonese from the incursions of the 
Macedonian monarch; but it is probable that 
the small armament which Demosthenes requir- 
ed, for accomplishing this purpose, never sailed. 

in the meantime Philip, ti tiding his designs 
were discovered, employed means to lull the 
Athenians into security, and to luster the su~ 
pi mm ess of his enemies. For more than two 
years the Macedonian monarch was induced, by 
motives of sound policy, to confine himself with- 
in his dominions, that he might dissipate the cla- 
mours which his too great precipitation io seiz- 
ing the gates of (j recce had occasioned. Jile 
spent ijjs time at Pella in cultivating the arts of 
peace, and encouraging them with munificence. 
His inactivity deceived the Athenians; and they 
indulged themselves, without reserve, in their 
favourite amusements. They neglected to assist 
tiia Phocians, and evep fo prosecute in any 
manner the war with Philip, in which they might 
justly be considered qs principals. r ihc elo- 
quence of Demosthenes Lad uo eJfeet, and was 
unable to resist the popular torrent. 
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In the mean time the. OJynlhians whom the 
Macedonian monarch appeared to have forgot- 
ten, pcucIvtMl tii at many of their citizens grew 
rich ami great in a manner equally sudden and 
una .countable. 'Hie unexpected invasion of 
their city by Philip, howexer, made known to 
them 1 he cause of this great influx of \veahh. 
Tl. r * influence of those who had become ri<h b\ r 
b> i r.,v ing tiie secrets, exposing the. weakness, 
and le-.teriug the urns asonahle security of their 
cnimirv, recommended them to Pnihp, whose 
bribes tended still more to increase that iidln- 
< nee. In this emergency, the < Hynthiaus im- 
m. diately dispatched ambassadors to Athens;, 
for 1 hey knew well that to attempt, w it li ten thou- 
sand foot and one thousand horse, to repe l the 
ravagers from their terriiorv, would be impos- 
sibie. The deputies, when they arrived at 
.Athens, inveighed against the perfidy of Philip, 
wim had first sought *heir profe< 1 ion, then de- 
ceived, and now invaded and attacked them. 
They desired, tb< refnre, h\ virtue of tin* alli- 
ance which subsisted between the two stub's, 
that the Athenians would assist them against a 
daring and treacherous tyrant. 

Demosthenes seconded their proposals with 
his usual' eloquence ; hut was opposed by Do 
mades and othe r hirelings of Philip. The peo- 
ple of Athens, therefore, animated to their duty 
on the* one hand l*v Demosthenes, and seduced 
from their interest on the other by the corrupt- 
ed orators, pursued a middle course ; and sent 
CJhures with a Heel and two thousand mercena- 
narics, lc> the assistance of their allies. This 
commander, whom the people idolized, was the 
disgrace of ids country and of his profession. 
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He shewed no inclination to protect the Olyn- 
thians from the attack of the enemy ; and their 
dependent provinces, therefore, soon fell into the 
hands of Philip. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians were shut 
up within their walls ; and had lost several verv 
considerable cities of strength, with some infe- 
rior towns, which had been ready to receive the 
bribes of Philip, and to open their gates to the 
invader. The shameful venality of those places, 
which were well provided for defence, made the 
Macedonian monarch observe that he would 
thenceforth consider no fortresses impregnable 
which could admit a mule laden with gold. In 
this emergency the Olynthians resolved to at- 
tempt a negociation, until they, could send agairx 
to request the assistance of the Athenians. Phi- 
lip penetrated their designs, and dexterously 
turned their arts against themselves : he affected 
to give attention to their proposals, until he had 
approached within a very short distance of 
their walls; and then he declared that of two 
things one was extremely requisite — tiamely, 
that either they must quit Olynthus, or he Mace- 
don. Philip was often used to flatter, but never 
to threaten, without fulfilling what he s#kt. This 
•explicit declaration, .therefore, convinced the 
Olynthjans that t t he suspicions they had long en- 
tertained were too justly founded, and that .the 
utter destruction of their city was at hand. 
They made a vigorous sally, however, against 
the besiegers with their cavalry ; but where re- 
pulsed with great lo£s. 

The Olvnthian ambassadors haviftg T tnac(e 
known the object of their mission, the Atheni- 
ans dispatched to*tlteir assistance a body fetir 

thousand foreign infantry, with a hundred and 

rr.. nr V ^A, r 
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fifty horse, under the command of Gharidnnu't. 
These troops, however, were far from being 
serviceable to the Olynthkms: their cowaidiec 
made them contemptible, and their licentious- 
ness dangerous. Under these circumstances that 
people sent a third time to Athens, and request- 
ed that a body of Athenian citizens might be 
sent to their relief; but, before the auxiliaries 
from Athens could arrive, Olynthus was com- 
pelled to submit through the treachery of her 
U q own citizens. Philip eutered triumph- 
* antiy, plqndtred and demolished the 
whole city, and dragged the inhabitants 
into captivity. Lasthenes, Until} eiates, and 
their associates, who were the means of ad- 
mitting the enemy, shared e\ en a w orse fate; 
being abandoned to the rage of the soldiers, w ho 
slew them immediately . 

By the conquest of Olynthus, Philip became 
possessed of the whole region of Chalcis, and 
the northern coast of the JEgean sea. llis do** 
minions now were bounded on the north by the 
Thracian possessions- of Kersobleptes ; and on 
the south by the territory of Phocis, a province 
that actually comprehended the straits of Ther- 
mopylae. Besides the general motives of inte- 
rest that iudueed Philip to extend his domiuiou% 
.he saw the importance and advantage, of possess- 
ing himself of Therinopyhe#uul the Hellespont; 
the former was properly and emphatically styled 
the gates of Greece, and the latter was the means 
of cqxqamnicatiou between that country and the 
Euxine, from w hose shores the inhabitants of 
the Grecian communities drew supplies of coni, 
lie perceived therefore that it w ;is his particular 
Ijuieftjst to^engage as a principal in the Phocian 

‘ war 5 
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war; which would naturally secure to him the 
possession of those two important places, without 
which *it would be impossible to accomplish 
what had been the great and constant, object of 
his reign. 

The Thebans, finding themselves unable to 
terminate the war which they had so long car- 
ried on, sent a deputation to Philip, to request 
that he would march an army against the sacri- 
lrgious Phociaas, and reduce them to Submis- 
sion ; while, on the other hand, the confederates 
in alliance with phocis sought his friendship and 
protection. But though the Macedonian mo- 
narch was ready to favour the Thebans, whose 
interest in the present instance was inseparable 
from his own, he delayed to answer either party* 
for some time, but kept them both in depen- 
dence. He, however, treated the deputies of 
all the three republics, Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, with apparent frankness and cordiality, 
though their designs were so widely different. 

At length he ventured to assure the Theban 
ambassadors in private, that his arms should be 
employed in recovering for them the towns that 
had revolted from their capital ; and* which had, 
dur ing the invasion of Beeotia, readily submitted 
to the Phocians. The inhabitants of Phocis, he 
said, had justly deserved the vengeance of Hea- 
ven, and were objects of the divine displeasure j 
to punish them, therefore, would be as honour- 
able and meritorious an act as it would be 
base apd impious to protect them. In these de- 
clarations PniJip was certainly sincere ; because 
the views of Thebes were so far conformable to 
his own. 

But there were other points in which the in- 
li 2 tercst 
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terest of Maccdou and of Thebes was widely 
different. To gain his purposes without, offend- 
ing his allies was what Philip chiefly aimed at, 

, fie therefore caressed and flattered the ambassa- 
dors, but in vain. Money was offered them 
with a profuse liberality; but even the address 
of the Macedonian king could not make these 
bribes acceptable. The Theban deputies re- 
fused with scorn the preferred wealth, and main- 
tained to the end of their mission their integrity 
and firmness of conduct. Philon, in tW name 
of his colleagues, told Philip that they were very 
well convinced of his friendship, independently 
of the presents which he offered them : and that 
it would be post proper to reserve his generosity 
for their* country, since the favours conferred 
on Thebes would rerider that republic and its 
rtr inisters grateful and obedient. 

On the contrary, all the Athenian ambassa- 
dors, except Demosthenes, received the bribes 
of the Macedonian monarch : and were easily 
persuaded that Philip was inclined in favour of 
their republic, and that he sincerely pitied the 
unfortunate condition of the Phocians ; that he de- 
tested the insolence of the Thebans; and that if 
he marched his army to the straits of Thermo- 
pylae his expedition would be more dangerous to 
that state than to its enemies. At present, indeed, 
he observed, certain reasons induced him to cul- 
tivate the friendship of a people who set no 
bounds to their ambition ; but he w as determin- 
ed to defer no longer the ratification of a peace 
with Athens. He only wished that, iu order 
to save appearances, thc^Phocions might not be 
mentioned in the treaty. The Athenians thus 
brought this arduous work to a conclusion, and 

th e 
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the ambassadors, upon their return home, in- 
formed their fellow-citizens that Philip in a few 
days would pass the straits of Thermopylae ; not 
with an intent, to punish the Phocians, but the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war. 

In the mean time the Phocians being led to 
consider the negotiations of the Athenians with 
Philip as productive of great advantage, to 
themselves, received the Macedonian monarch 
as their deliverer. Philip had passed the straits 
of Thertnopvhr, and t lie Athenians expected 
that he would turn his arms against Thebes. 
He soon, however, undeceived them; and com- 
mand - l his troops to wear crowns of laurel, 
thereby declaring themselves engaged in the ser- 
vice of Apollo, and the a\cngers of the sacrile- 
gious violation of his temple. The Phocians, 
terrified at the appearance of the powerful army 
of Philip, dismissed ail thoughts of defence, 
though Archidamus, the Spartan king, had 
marched some Lacedemonian troops to their 
assistance. They therefore submitted them- 
selves to his mercy, without any opposition. 
Phaleucus, who commanded eight thou- ^ ^ 
sand mercenaries, was permitted to retire ^ # 
into Peloponnesus; and as the judgment 
to be passed upon the Phocians was a matter 
which concerned all Greece, it was referred to 
the Amphictyonic council. By their decree the 
wails of three Phocian cities were demolished ; 
the people were commanded to retain no fortified* 
places, and to inhabit the villages only; and 
were enjoined the payment of a yearly tribute 
of sixty talents, and to make use of neither 
horses nor arms uutil they had repaid into the 
tl treasury 
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treasury at Delphos the money which they had 
sacrilegiously taken from thence. They were 
also rejected from being members of the Am- 
phictyonic council, and the Macedonians were 
elected in their room. 

Philip proceeded to execute the decree of the 
Amphictyons with inflexible cruelty ; and the 
silence with which all this was done seemed 
more dreadful than the tumultuary ravages of 
the fiercest war. After their cities and houses 
were destroyed, the inhabitants were driven like 
herds of cattle to the settlements allotted them, 
and compelled to cultivate the fields for the be- 
nefit of their stern and unrelenting masters. At 
the distance of three years, Phocis printed a 
piteous sight of unexampled devastation. The 
youth and men of mature age had perished in 
the war, or been dragged into captivity ; the 
pnee flourishing and populous cities were rased 
to the ground ; and the villages were thinly in- 
habited by. women, children and wretched old 
anen, wdiose silent but emphatic sorrow' exceed- 
ed all complaints which they could have uttered, 
and fully bespoke the misery of their condition. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Aj fairs of Greece and Macedon } from the Conclu- 
sion of the Fhociun War to the death of Philip . 

N O sooner did the intelligence of these me- 
lancholy events reach Athens than a ge- 
neral consternation seized the citizens. Their 

deputies 
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deputies had not ljeeu summoned to the council 
which decided the fate of Phocis. The people 
assembled to examine the state of their harbours 
and shipping: and immediately passed a decree 
that the Athenians who generally resided in the 
country should he summoned to the defence of 
the city ; that all within the distance of twelve 
miles should transport their persons and most 
valuable e beets into Athens or Piraeus; and 
those, whose situations were farther distant, 
should convey themselves and their property 
into the nearest fortresses, and places of greatest 
strength in the Attic territory. They seemed 
inclined to call in question the election of Philip 
into the council of the Amphictyons, and every 
thing indicated approaching hostilities. 

Demosthenes, however, prevented matters 
from coming to an open rupture, lie told them 
that, though he was not iucliucd to the pacific 
measures which had been concluded, he was 
nevertheless friendly to the observance of the 
treaty. That at present the contest would be 
very unequal ; for they would h a% e to contend 
not only with the Macedonian monarch, but 
with several states of Greece, that were now 
become confederates with him. These remon- 
strances had their proper elfect ; and they saw 
the impossibility of attempting, now what, not 
long before, they might easily have effected. 

In the mean time Philip, having terminated 
the sacred war in a manner so favourable to his 
wishes and ambition, had his statue erected in 
the temple of Delphos; and, by a solemn decree 
of the Amphictyonic council, the kingdom of 
jVIacedon was appointed the principal member 
of that body. Games and festivals were also 

performed. 
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performed, at which Philip presided ; but, though 
most of the Grecian states sent their representa- 
tives, the Athenians, indignant at the conduct 
of the Macedonian mouarch, abstained wholly 
from the festival. 

By his intrigues, Philip gained more advan- 
tages over his enemies than a long series of vic- 
tories could have procured him. The conquest 
of Greece was at present the object of his atten- 
tion, though he had long meditated the invasion 
of Asia. He was, however, unwilling to at- 
tempt new conquests, until he had completely 
established those lie had already acquired. But, 
instead of rousing the dangerous resentment of 
the Grecian nation, whom he was ambitious to 
subdue, he wholly disarmed their hostility, and 
threatened with the combined force of all the 
other states the only republic that duv«.t oppose 
his measures. lie therefore considered it as the 
most proper mode of conduct to abstain from 
all farther hostilities at present, to withdraw his 
army from the territories of Greece, and not to 
attempt effecting by a premature force what a 
seasonable .policy might safely accomplish. 

Philip marched his array into Illyria; the in- 
habitants of which country had, during the ope- 
rations in Greece, harassed the frontiers of Ma- 
cedonia, and threatened a formidable invasion 
of that kingdom. He no sooner returned from 
this expedition, in which he was as usual victori- 
ous, and extended the boundaries of his king- 
dom in that part, than he made an incursion into 
Thessaly, and finally settled the affairs of that 
country. He took upon himself the whole ma- 
nagement of the revenue ; and divided the ter- 
ritory into four governments, that he might 

thereby 
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thereby 'weaken the force of opposition, and 
render the whole province completely depeiir 
dent on Macedon. 

The fame of Philip’s achievements disposed 
his subjects to hope for every thing from his 
conduct, and all the neighbouring states to solicit 
his friendship. The prudent monarch, therefore, 
always intent upon extending and establishing 
his conquests, marched an army into Thrace. 
By his victories in those parts, he greatly in* 
commoded the Athenians. Diopithes, who had 
the government of the Athenian colonies in 
I’ll race, perceiving the designs of Philip, did 
not wait for instructions from his country before- 
he resolved to oppose them. Having, therefore, 
raised a sullicient body of troops, he took ad- 
vantage of the king’s absence, invaded the ad- 
jacent territories of the Macedonian monarch, 
and wasted them with fire and sword. 

Philip, whom the operations in the Chersonese 
detained, could not repel Diopithes by force : ho 
therefore wrote to the Athenians, and complain- 
ed of the conduct of their officers, who, in a 
time of peace, had entered his territories, ra- 
vaged the country, and committed such depre- 
dations as could scarcely have been justified by mu- 
tual hostilities. The creatures of Philip at Athens 
supported, with all their eloquence, the charges 
urged against Diopithes. They insisted that, 
unless he should be recalled from his govern- 
ment, for f h is infringement of the peace, the 
Athenians could not hope to preserve the friend- 
ship of Philip, or that of any other state. Dio- 
pitnes was also impeached of extortion and pi- 
racy, and of levying contributions upon the 
friends and allies of Athens. 


Demosthenes 
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Demosthenes undertook the defence of the 
accused general, whose conduct and measures 
he warmly approved. His arguments and re- 
monstrances were attended with success ; for 
not only was Diopithes preserved by the power- 
ful eloquence of the orator, but the Atheniaus 
were animated with a degree of vigour which 
they had J>een long unaccustomed to exert. They 
equipped a fleet under the command of Callias; 
and that commander seized all Macedonian ships 
as lawful prizes, and, making a descent on the 
Thessalian coast, plundered the harbours in the 
Pelasgic gulf: but PhiJip., whose designs against 
several cities in .the Propontis and Euxine were 
now ripe for execution, would not be diverted 
from his purpose by any secondary conside* 
rations. 

In the mean time, the divisions which existed 
among both the inferior and the more powerful 
states of Peloponnesus, gave Philip a pretext for 
intermeddling in the affairs of those communi- 
ties. These divisions were occasioned by the 
Spartans, who had laboured for some time, w ith 
great attention, to extend their pretentions and 
power over the territories of Messeuia, Argos, 
and Arcadia. The complaints of these states 
were inflamed into hostilities by the Thebans; 
who were the natural Enemies of Sparta, and 
closely allied with Macedonia. The Thebans ap- 
plied to Philip, requesting that he would not 
suffer their confederates in Peloponnesus to he 
oppressed by the Spartans. The Amphictyouic 
council by a decree abetted the proceedings of 
the Macedonian monarch; and required him to 
check the insolence of Sparta, and protect those 
defenceless communities. 

Thus 
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Thus encouraged by the resolution of ihc Am- 
phictyons, but more impelled by his ambitious 
views. Philip marched an army toward Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the mean time, the Lacedannoni- 
ans represented to the Athenians the dangerous 
tendency of the league that was thus formed, 
and asserted that it would be equally hurtful to 
Athens and to Sparta. In consequence of their 
representations, together with the arguments 
which Demosthenes urged in favour of such an 
union, a confederacy was entered into between 
Athens and Sparta. 

But, while the two states were employed in 
deliberating upon these measures, Philip, unolv. 
served and unopposed, landed with, a fleet in 
Laconia, and ravaged the most valuable part of 
the Lacedaemonian territories. 

Unwilling, however, to drive to despair the 
disciples of Lycurgusand descendants of Leoni- 
das, he returned toward Macedonia, after having 
freed the other states from the Spartan yoke. 

The Macedonian king, whose restless and un- 
governable disposition never suffered him to take 
any repose, now turned his thoughts to the sub- 
jection of Euboea. This placebo had long con- 
sidered, from its situation and contiguity to the 
Attic territory, as extremely favourable to the 
designs he meditated against Greece. In the 
beginning of his reign he had endeavoured to 
possess himself of it : every engine was set to 
work in order to seize upon that island^ which 
he used to call the shackles of Greece. His in- 
trigues, and the dilatory conduct of the Athe- 
nians, effected his purpose. Under pretence of 
sending thither some troops, who mighf deliver 
Eubtea from the tyranny and extortions ofMo- 
sosus, the Athenian commander, he landed such 
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a body of forces as proved sufficient, with the 
assistance of his adherents in the island, to ex- 
pel the Athenians. 

The recent prevalence of the Macedonians 
had been marked with numerous acts of violence 
and oppression. Many of the cities prepared to 
rebel ; and for that purpose dispatched emissa- 
ries to the several communities of Greece, soli- 
citing assistance from those states which they 
had reason to deem favourable to their views. 
The Athenians, chiefly by the influence of De- 
mosthenes, sent a considerable body of troops, 
under the command of the brave and virtuous 
Phocion. 

This man had already acquired great reputa- 
tion as a general, and still more as an orator. 
He had studied in the academy under Plato, and 
his manners were formed upon the models of 
the most rigid virtue. His outward appearance 
was forbidding ; but his conversation was agree- 
able and entertaining: Every word and action 
expressed the utmost affection and benevolence. 
He applied himself to the study of eloquence, 
and was very successful. His reasoning. was so 
powerful that even the energy and dignity ot 
Demosthenes were obliged to yield to it. 

Phocion perceived that the indolence and un- 
steadiness of the Athenians rendered them incapa- 
ble of contending with the unceasing activity of 
Philip and it was from this conviction that he 
continually exhorted his countrymen to gain and 
cultivate the friendship of a prince against whom 
they could not make war with any prospect of 
success. The command, however, which they 
offered him, he always considered it his duty 
to accept, even though he *disapproyed the ex- 
pedition, . 
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ped itiou. Forty-five times was he chosen to 
lead the armies of the republic, though he never 
once requested or made interest for the office, 
and was generally appointed during his absence 
from Athens; and it was matter of no small 
astonishment that, notwithstanding the severity 
of his morals, and his opposition to the will and 
cjpiice of the people, the Athenians should he 
so partial to him: but the opinion they had 
formed of his probity and merit induced them 
to seek his assistance in times of public danger, 
for their own sake, and not for his. 

Phocion accordingly sailed with the armament 
to Euboea. Demosthenes, the orator, accompa- 
nied him ; and, addressing the popular assemblies 
in almost every city of the island, inflamed the 
inhabitants with such animosity against Philip 
that little remained for the general to achieve. 
The Euboeans every where took arms, attacked 
the Macedonian garrisons, and compelled them 
entirely to evacuate the island. For this action 
Demosthenes was honoured by' his countrymen 
with a golden crown. 

The loss of Euboea was ill compensated to 
Philip by the military operations which he was 
then carrying on against Perinthus. Having 
scoured the plain with his cavalry, he exhausted 
in the siege of that place all the military skill 
known to the ancients. He raised towers forty 
cubits high, undermined the fortifications, and 
made use of the battering rams in effecting a 
breach in the walls; but, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours, the inhabitants of Byzantium con- 
trived means to throw succours into the place. 
Philip, therefore, formed the resolution ol‘ be- 
sieging that city also; and his perseverance 
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would probably have surmounted every obsta- 
cle, had not Phocion arrived to the assistance of 
the besieged. 

Phocion was received by the Byzantines with 
open arms. They expected that, under such a 
commander, their auxiliaries would be as mo- 
dest and inoffensive in their quarters as they 
would be active and intrepid in the field. Nor 
were they disappointed in their expectation. 
The arms of Philip were foiled in every ren- 
counter; his artifices were met and eluded by 
.similar address; nor could he expect to obtain 
any advantage over an opponent equally brave 
and prudent. The Macedonian monarch, there- 
fore, whose flexibility in varying his measures 
was equal to his firmness in adhering to his pur- 
poses, raised the siege of Byzantium, and eva- 
cuated the* northern shore of the Propontis, 
£ £ Phocion retook such places as were gar- 
yyg ' risoned by the Macedonians, captured 
many ships, and ravaged with fire and 
sword the hereditary dominions of Philip. 
Great and solemn honours were decreed to 
.Athens on account of these meritorious ser- 
vices; and Phocion who ’ executed, and De- 
mosthenes who advised the measure, in conse- 
quence of which so much glory was acquired, 
received the grateful applause of their country. 
Many years after this, the orator boasted that 
the Athenians could not name any other coun- 
sellor, and any other statesman, by whose means 
the republic had been so much honoured. 

Philip now marched his army against Athoas, 
a Scythjan prince, from whom ho had received 
some personal cuusy qf discontent. He totally 
defeated the Scythians in a general engagement, 

and 
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and obtained from them much booly. This, 
however, did not consist in gold or si Ivor, the 
use and value of which that people were not as 
yet so unhappy as to know ; hut of arms, cha- 
riots, twenty thousand captives, and a greater 
number of mares intended to replenish the studs 
of Pella. 

While Philip marched southward, at the head 
of an army encumbered with baggage and spoil, 
a very unexpected event, happened, which had 
nearly blasted all his laurels, and terminated at 
once his glory and h is life. The Triballi, al- 
lured by the hope of sharing the plunder of the 
Scythians, laid ambushes for the Macedonians, 
and vigorously assaulted them, entangled as 
they were amidst the intricate windings of the 
mountains of Masia Philip encouraged by his 
voice and example his astonished and dis- 
heartened troops; and fohght with unexampled 
bravery, until a weapon pierced his horse, and 
laid himself senseless on the ground. Alexan- 
der, who fought near him, saved the life of his 
father by covering him with his shield, and de- 
fending him by his sword; and the Triballi 
were finally routed. 

A liter this unforeseen delay, Philip marched 
in haste through Thrace ; and, as he had reason 
to expect, was met by deputies from the Ain- 
phictyonic council, by whom he was appointed 
general of their forces, and requested to pro- 
ceed towards Greece with all convenient speed. 
The secret practices and intrigues, which had 
been ripening during the Scythian expedition, 
produced this extraordinary message; which 
also, us they formed the source of a tragedy 
S 2 that 





that involved the fate of Greece, deserve to be 
distinctly unravelled. 

Philip, who v. as accurately informed that the 
Athenians were making great preparations for 
carrying on a vigorous war with nim, became 
greatly alarmed : but, though he .was highly pro- 
voked at the conduct of this people, who were 
the continual opposers of his greatness, he knew 
not how to retaliate their injuries. If he march- 
ed to attack Attica, through the Theban and 
Thessalian territories, the inhabitants of those 
states, who were ever sejiish and capricious, 
would be ready to join his enemies on the least 
appearance of his failure: his late unfortu- 
nate expedition, against the cities of the Propon- 
tis, rendered such an attempt extremely unfa- 
vourable; and as the Athenian far exceeded tho 
Macedonian fleet there was no prospect of at- 
tacking successfully the enemy by sea. 

In this emergency, he was applied toby an 
exile named Antiphon ; who, having surreptiti- 
ously usurped the rights and honours of the city* 
of Athens, had been driven from thence with 
ignominy. Stung with disappointment and rage, 
he offered to execute any enterprise, however 
bloody or desperate. It was therefore agreed 
tiiat Antiphon should return in disguise to 
Athens, insinuate himself into the Piraeus, and 
lie there concealed, until he found means to set 
fire to the Athenian docks, and thus destroy at 
once the chief hope of the republic. While, 
therefore, the artful Philip eluded the power of 
his enemies by traversing the wilds of Scythia, 
the insidious Antiphon lodged himself without 
suspicion in the harbour of Piraeus. The. place 

glowed 
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glowed with the ardour of preparation; and 
new tnasses of tar, timber, and other materials 
proper for the fleet, and for the purpose of the 
traitor, were daily accumulated. The vigi- 
lance, however, of Demosthenes discovered the 
desperate design ; and Antiphon was dragged 
from his concealment, and forced by the torture 
to a reluctant confession of his intentions. 

The other scheme of Philip unhappily succeed- 
ed; and in its consequences destroyed the liberties 
of Greece. lie procured <&sch lies, one of his 
creatures, to be sent as deputy from Athens to 
the Amphictyonic council. By the time that 
lie had taken his seat in this assembly, a question 
arose whether the Locrians of Amphissa had 
not been guilty of sacrilege and impiety, in 
plowing the fields of Cirrha, situated in the 
neighbourhood of the temple at Delphos. The 
sentiments of the deputies differing on this sub- 
ject, JEschines, in the ardour of patriotic in- 
dignation, which he knew how to assume, ha- 
rangued the council in a speech as energetic as 
Demosthenes himself ever uttered. He read to 
the assembly the decrc?e of Apollo, which con- 
demned the harbour and lands of Cirrha to per- 
petual desolation. 

The warmth of iKschines occasioned a tumult 
in the council ; at length, however, it was re- 
solved that the houses and*plantations on the 
Cirrhean plain should be destroyed. The per- 
sons appointed by the Amphictyons to perform 
this pious devastation met with no opposition ; 
but, on their return toward the temple, they were 
overtaken and attacked by a numerous party of 
Amphisseans, who took many prisoners, and 
pur&md the rest to Delphos. The signal of war 

> TT99 
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was now raised; and AEschincs, that he might 
finish wluit he had so well begun, procured th« 
council of the Amphictyons to nominate Philip 
general of the army to he employed against the 
impious Amphisseans. 

Though the Macedonians alone seemed far 
more numerous than was necessary to reduce 
the Amphisseans, Philip dispatched circular let- 
ters throughout most parts of Greece, requiring 
the assistance of their combined arms to revenge 
(lie cause of the Amphictyons and of Apollo. 
The Thebans, more intimidated by a powerful 
army in their neighbourhood than inclined to the 
Macedonians, sent a small body of forces to join 
the troops of Philip. Put. the Lacedaemonians, 
who had long beheld the measures of Greece 
with disgust, and envied the power of Macedo- 
nia, which ttrnv were unable to oppose, deter- 
mined to adhere to a strict and sullen neutrality. 
The Athenians, awakened by the powerful elo- 
quence of Demosthenes to a just sense of their 
danger, opposed Philip with ten thousand mer- 
cenaries ; and despised the threats of the oracle, 
against those who took part with the Amphis- 
seans. Demosthenes asserted that, on this oc- 
casion, the Pythian priestess and her ministers 
w ere bribed to Philippine, or to prophesy as best, 
suited the interests of Philip; while, on the 
other hand, jEschines accused his adversary of 
receiving sums of money, and an annual pen- 
sion, to abet the impiety of Amphissa. Philip 
waited for no other reinforcement than that 
which he had received from the Thebans; but 
immediately besieged, took, and garrisoned that 
unfortunate city. He also attacked the Athe- 
nian mercenaries, put them to flight, and spread 
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the terror of his arms over all the neighbouring 
country. 

When intelligence of these events was re- 
ceived at Athens it occasioned great consterna- 
tion. The citizens, who before could not tear 
themselves from their pleasures that they might 
defend Amphissa, now considered the moment 
ar, approaching, in which it would be necessary 
to defend their own avails against the victorious 
invader. An embassy was almost immediately 
sent to Philip, craving a suspension of hostili- 
ties; at the same time, also, their ablest orators 
were dispatched to rouse the animation of the 
Greeks, and to unite them against a barbarian, 
who, under the pretence of avenging the inju- 
ries of Apollo and of the Grecian states, medi- 
tated nothing less than the compjcle ..ubjugat ion 
of their common country. M;my of the com- 
munities of Greece received the ambassadors fa- 
vourably; but Thebes fluctuated between un- 
certain councils, and equally hated the rivalship 
of Athens and the tyranny of Philip. It was 
necessary that the Macedonian monarch should 
march through the Theban territory before he 
could invade Attica. The decision, therefore, 
of that people, was, at the present moment, of 
peculiar importance. 

That he might iix their wavering irresolution, 
and awaken their sensibility, Philip seized upon 
Elatoea, a city in the Theban territory of consi- 
derable importance. It was late in the evening 
when the Athenians were made acquainted with 
this action of the Macedonian monarch; and the 
tumult which the news occasioned in the city 
may be more easily conceived than described. 
Before dawn, however, the contusion ceased; 

the 
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the citizens assembled, the senators took their 
places, and the president formally reported the 
alarming intelligence that Philip had seized 
upon the city of Elahca, distant only two days 
march from Attica: a herald then, according to 
custom, proclaimed “ That whoever had any 
thing to offei on the present rmcr^oncy should 
ascend the rostrum, and propose Isis advice 3> 
The invitation, though frequently repeated, was 
received with silence and dismay. 1 he magis- 
trates, the generals., and (lie orators, were all 
present; but none obeyed the summons, which 
Demosthenes calls%e voice ol* their couutiy iin- 
] loring their assistance. 

At iengtn, however, that nccomplbhed orator 
arose, undaunted and umn»»\ ed amid this -cone 
of horror. lJv his speech, he obtained ther.o- 
bie a t triumph of patriotism; and proposed ad- 
vice equally prudent, generous, and successful, 
lie (old the Athenians that had not the Thebans 
been hostile to the designs of Philip he would 
have seized some city, not on thc^Theban, but 
the Athenian territory. lie exhorted them to 
shake off that unmanly terror "which had sur- 
prised them, and to tear rather for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately 
threatened; and then continued, “ Let your 
forces march without delay to Lleusis; and 
prove to the Thebans and to ail (Greece that, as 
those who have betrayed their country are sup- 
ported by Philip, so you arc ready to protect, 
with your hereditary courage and fortune, all 
that will fight for the liberty of (i recce. Let 
an embassy at the same time be sent to Thebes,, 
to remind its citizens of the many favours con- 
ferred upon them by your ancestors; to assure 

them 
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them that you consider them as friends, and to in- 
form them that the Athenians have forgot all re- 
cent hostilities with Greece, and will never dor- 
sake the cause of their common country, which 
is at present, in a peculiar manner, the cause of 
Thebes. Ofier them, therefore, your services 
at the present juncture ; and require nothing for 
whatever you can now render them : assure 
them that you are sensible of the dangers to 
which the}' are exposed, and ready to defend 
them to the utmost of your power.” 

These proposals of Demosthenes were receiv- 
ed wii h universal applause ; and the orator drew 
up a formal decree for carrying them into exe- 
cution, which may be considered as the expi:: rig 
voice of a people who had determined that, 
when every thing mortal perish*, d, the fame of 
Athens should still survive. Demosthenes was 
instantly chosen to head the embassy which he 
had so strongly recommended. The same un- 
daunted spirit that dictated the decree accom- 
panied the Athenian orator to Thebes; and he 
triumphed over the intrigues of Amvntas and 
Clearchus, and the eloquence of Python, who 
were the emissaries and creatures of Philip. 
The citizens of Thebes passed a decree that 
the p roller ed assistance of Athens should be re* 
Ceived with gratitude; and the Athenian army, 
having soon after taken tue iield, was admitted 
within the Theban walls, and treated with the 
greatest kindness. 

In the. meantime, Philip having advanced to- 
wards the Boeotian frontier, the confederates at- 
tacked his advanced parties, and routed them in 
two rencounters. Regardless of these losses, he 
marched his army, consisting of thirty-two thou- 
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sand men, to the plain of Clmronaea. This plain 
^ as considered by Phiii[) as- admirably .suited to 
the operations of the Macedonian phalanx. The 
ground for his encampment, and afterward the 
field of battle, were chosen with equal skill. 
Is ear the place, and within view, was a statue 
of Hercules, who was the founder of his race: 
some oracles had also announced that this should 
be the scene of desolation and woe to (.« recce. 

On the other hand, fclie Athenians had left 
their city, inattentive to any other omen than 
the cause of their country. '1 he combined army 
amounted to thirty thousand men, animated by 
the noblest design, the emancipation of their 
country from the yoke of tyranny. Their ge- 
nerals, however, whose names were Chares, 
Ly sides, and Theagcnes, were men very unfit 
for their station; all creatures of cabal, tools of 
faction, and slaves of interest or voluptuousness. 
As they were appointed. to command the only 
states whose shame, rather than virtue, op- 
posed the public enemy, it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that Greece was ripe for destruction. 

The day now* approached for abolishing the 
tottering independence of those republics, whose 
internal \ ices and the arms and intrigues of Phi- 
lip had for twisty -two years been gradually 
undermining. Before the sun was risen, both 
armies w ere in battle array : Philip headed the 
right wing of his forces, which" w as opposed to 
the fury of the Athenians; and his son Alexan- 
der, then only nineteen years of age, surround- 
ed by experienced officers, commanded the left 
wing, which faced the Sacred Band of the The- 
bans. The auxiliaries of each army were placed 
in the centre. The Athenians, at the beginning 
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of the action, .charged the enemy with great im- 
petuosity, and repelled the opposing division.' ; 
but the. youthful ardour of Alexander bore dowu 
all before him, and compelled the Thebans to re- 
tire, after the Sacred Band had been cut oil* to 
a mau. The activity of the young prince soon 
put the enemy to the tout, and he pursued the 
scattered multitude with his Thessalian cavalry. 

In the mean time the Athenian generals, too 
much elated by tlioir success, neglected to im- 
prove it. They had repelled the centre and one 
wing of the Macedonians; ami nothing now re- 
mained but the phalanx, commanded by Philip 
in person. Instead, however, of attempting to 
break this formidable body, the insolent and in- 
experienced Lysicles cried out, Pursue, my 
brave countrymen ! let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon.” Philip perceived their error, and 
said, The enemy know not how to conquer.” 
The phalanx then attacked the Athenian troops, 
whose confidence of success had rendered them 
insensible of danger. The irresistible shock of 
the Macedonian column converted their fury 
into despair. More than a thousand fell; two 
thousand were taken prisoners; and the rest 
escaped by a precipitate and shameful ilight. 
Here it was that the great orator and statesman 
whose eloquence and patriotism had roused the 
courage of his countrymen, betrayed that weak- 
ness which tarnished the glory of his character. 
Of all the Athenians, he alone advanced to the 
charge cold and dismayed ; but as soon as the 
Macedonians repelled their adversaries, in an 
agony of grief and despair he turned his back, 
cast away his shield, and lied with the foremost. 
Few of the confederates perished ; but more of 
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the Thebans were killed than fnk£n prisoner. 4 ;, 
Philip, perceiving his victory complete, com- 
manded (with a clemency unusual in that age} 
that the vanquished should he spared. This 
was an action not Jess honourable to his head 
than to Ills heart ; and his humanity subdued the 
minds and gained the atfections of his conquer- 
ed enemies, whose glory was how sunk to rise 
no more. 3fi C. 33 * 3 . 

After the first transports of his joy were 
over, the Macedonian monarch dispatched 
his son Alexander, and Antipater the most 
confidential of his ministers, to offer peace 
to the Athenians, on terms more favourable 
than they had reason to expect : but the due- 
bans detply experienced the indignation of 
the eonqueior. Philip considered Himself a 5 
entitled to treat, that people, not as open and ge- 
nerous enemies, whose attempts to retain their 
freedom deserved his clemency, but faithless 
and insidious rebels, on account of £heir having 
deserted ins alliance. He punished the repub- 
lican party in Thebes with unrelenting rigour; 
restored the traitors, whom they had banished, 
to the first honours of the republic, and, in or- 
der to establish and secure their government, 
he placed a garrison of Macedonians in the The- 
ban citadel. 

As soon as it was known at Athens that their 
countrymen had been completely. discomfited at 
Chaeronaea, the whole city was filled with tu- 
mult and confusion ; but, when the disorder 
ceased, the people seemed universally inclined 
to place the whole of their confidence in arms, 
and none in the mercy of Philip, lly per idea, 
the orator, proposed, that their wives, children 
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;:nd most valuable effects, should be sent to 
Piraus. This was decreed; and the rights and 
freedom of the city were bestowed on strangers 
and slaves, provided they would exert them- 
selves in repelling the enemy. Demosthenes 
also obtained a decree that the walls and forti- 
fications of the city should be repaired; a work 
^ l.i< h the orator, being appointed tosuperintend, 
g< nerously accomplished at the expence of 
his private fortune, 'file wisest persons of the 
community, however, saw the prudence of ac- 
cepting the peace ottered by Philip ; accord- 
ingly; ambassadors were sent to treat with that 
monarch, upon the terms he himself proposed, 

Demosthenes was appointed to pronounce the 
funeral oration in honour of those who had 
fallen at Clneromea. But the complexion of 
the times admitted not tho-e daring flights to 
which he had been used to soar; and the genius 
of t'iic orator seems to*have fallen with the for- 
tunes of his country. 

Philip, having thus completely effected the* 
conquest of Greece, immediately turned his 
thoughts toward his Asiat ic expedition ; and, in 
consequence of his being president of fbe Am. 
phictyonic council, and the illustrious victory lie 
had gained at Chawomea over the only commu- 
nities that opposed his greatness, lie was consi- 
dered as the most lit person for conducting the 
imbed force of Greece and of Mucedon. This 
was an olfice which he might have assumed 
Without blame, but which he condescended to 
solicit from the impartial suffrages of the people. 
By their consent he was appointed general of 
the confederacy ; and the Grecian troops, ex- 
T - elusive 
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elusive of the Macedonians, amounted to two 
huudred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horse. So great a force, the dissen- 
sions prevalent among the Greeks had hitherto 
prevented them from supposing that their coun- 
try could furnish. 

Jn tiie midst of these designs, domestic dis- 
cord shook the palace of Philip. It might be 
difficult to account for a misunderstanding that 
took place between Philip and Olympias ; which 
occasioned him to divorce his wife, and to marry 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attaius. Alexander 
defended the rights of Olympias and of himself, 
with the impetuosity natural to his character. 
At the nuptial feast, an open rupture broke out 
between the imperious father and his more im- 
perious sou. Attaius told Philip, in the hearing 
of the young prince, that the Macedonians 
hoped he would now give them a lawful heir to 
the throne. Alexander no sooner heard these 
words than, in the heat of his resentment, he 
cried out Wretch, do you then say that I am 
a bastard and instantly threw his goblet at 
Attaius, who returned the outrage with increased 
violence. Clamour and confusion arose; and 
the king, provoked at this disturbance, immedi- 
ately drew his sword, and, forgetting that he 
was lame, made towards his son. His precipi- 
tation, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, contributed to disappoint 
Jus rashness; and. he stumbled and fell on the 
floor. The courtiers interposed; and Alexan- 
der, now forgetting that the person whom he 
addressed was his father and Jiis prince, said, 
“ Tehold, ye Macedonians! this is the king 

who 
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who : s preparing to lead you into Asia. See 
where, in passing from one table to another, he 
has fallen to the ground.” 

The dexterity of Philip, however, extricated 
him from th*difticultie$ in which he was involv- 
ed. lb? contrived to soften Alexander, by as- 
suring him that his illustrious merit, which was- 
alike known and admired in Greece and Mace* 
don, had not escaped the anxious vigilance of a 
parent, who, though he had given him many ri- 
vals to the throne, thereby gave him an opportu- 
nity of surpassing them ail in glory, and in the 
merited affection of the Macedonians. These 
condescensions soothed the young prince; and 
Olympias and Alexander again made their ap. 
pearance at court, from which they had of late 
absented themselves. That he might announce 
ami establish his happy reconciliation with his 
family, Philip gave his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus, the bro- 
ther of Ids former queen, Olympias. Their nup* 
tials were solemnized with great ninguificenee; 
and, during these ceremonies, the Greeks and 
Macedonians vied with each other in their obse- 
quious respect towards their common general 
and master. 

In the midst of the tumultuous proceedings 
of this festivity, Philip, relying on the fidelity 
and attachment of his subjects, frequently ap- 
peared in public without guards; but, while lie 
was going one day from the palace to the 
theatre, he was stabbed to the heart by Pausa- 
nias, a Macedonian. It is uncertain whether 
the assassin was stimulated to commit this atro- 
cious act by private resentment, or whether he 
W4*s prompted by the iil-appcased rage of 01ym T 
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pi as, or instigated thereto by the Persian sa- 
traps, on account of the intended expedition 
against Asia. Alexander, however, inclined, or 
pretended to incline, to this last opinion ; and 
therefore alleged the assassin at ioneof his father 
as a reason why he invaded the Persian em- 
pire. 

^ Thus fell Philip, king of Macedon, in 
336 " ^ ie f° rt y~ seve11 ^ y ear of his age and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign, lie was the 
first prince whose life and actions the page of 
history hath described with such regular accu- 
racy and detail, that his administration is ren- 
dered a subject of instruction and amusement 
to all succeeding ages. If we consider his cha- 
racter, we shall find that he possessed foresight 
and sagacity peculiar to himself ; and that he 
united the several prominent features that dis- 
tinguish the Grecian nation; valour, eloquence, 
address, flexibility in varying his measures with- 
out changing his purpose, and the most extra- 
ordinary powers of application and perseverance. 
If he had not been interrupted in the middle of 
his career, it seems more than probable that he 
Mould have subdued the Persian empire. The 
exploits he had already performed justify this 
opinion ; since the in asion of Asia was a more 
dazzling but less difficult enterprize than the 
subjugation of Greece. 

The news of Pnilip’s death excited universal 
joy throughout Greece, and particularly in 
Athens. In that city the people decorated them- 
selves with garlands ; and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, his assassin. The Athenians sacri- 
ficed to the Gods for this deliverance, and tri- 
umphed as if they had slain Philip in battle. 

This 
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This excess of joy was very unbecoming; and 
seemed an ungenerous and unmanly insult upon 
the ashes of a murdered prince, and of a man 
whom they had so lately revered, and crouched 
to with the greatest servility. 


QUA?. XVIII. 


A [[fairs of Greece and Maced on, from the Death of 
Philip to the Battle of A rod a, which secured 
Alexander the dominion of Asia. 

A LEXANDER immediately ascended the 
tluonc of Macetlon, upon the death of liis 
fuller, and took possession of a kingdom which 
the policy of the preceding reign had rendered 
nourishing and powerful. 

Ambition and an ardent thirst after glory, 
even from his most, tender years, were the most 
prominent features in the character of the young 
prince. Philip valued himself much for his 
eloquence and the beauty of his style ; and had 
the vanity to have engraved oil his coins the se- 
veral victories which he won at the Olympic 
games m the chariot race : but this was not the 
kind of glory after which Alexander aspired. 
When his friends asked him whether he would 
not become a competitor for the prizes in the 
above games, he answered “Yes, provided that 
kings should be his antagonists.” 

Whenever news was brought to him that Phi- 
lip had taken some city, or gained some great 
X 3 battle/ 
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battle, he was accustomed to say, in a melan- 
choly tone of voice, tg Friends! my father will 
leave nothing for us to do.” 

Several preceptors were appointed to teach 
him all such arts and sciences as were worthy 
the heir of a great kingdom. One of these was 
Leonidas, a person of austere morals, and a re- 
lation of Olympias. When they were on their 
journey, Leonidas would examine his trunks, iu 
which were beds and clothes, to see whether 
Olympias, his mother, had not put something su- 
perfluous into them which might administer to 
delicacy and luxury. 

In every branch of learning, which it was 
thought necessary that he should be taught, the 
young prince made an astonishing progress. 
The works of IJonior were his particular study 
and delight, and continued to be so in his riper 
years. The Iliad he was wont to consider as the 
noblest production of the human mind ; for lie 
discovered in it those sentiments whjtdi.-avc4:e 
worthy of a king and of a conqueror After Jtjbe, 
battle of Arbela, the Macedonians having found 
among the spoils of Darius a box of gold en- 
riched with precious stones, in which that prince 
used to put his perfumes, Alexander, who was 
covered with dust, and regardless of those things 
to the use of which it had been appropriated, 
commanded that it should be set apart to con- 
tain the writings of Homer. fie had always 
with him that edition of the Grecian poet’s pro- 
ductions which Aristotle revised and corrected; 
and this he constantly laid, with his sword, 
every night under his pillow. 

Plutarch tells us that he loved to converse 
with learned men, and to read their writings; 

two 
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two admirable sources of happiness to,a prince, 
and \yfuch enabled him to preserve himself from 
numberless misfortunes, and to reign without 
the assistance of others. On the tine arts, such 
as music, sculpture, and architecture, he bestow- 
ed that attention which they seemed to deserve 
from a prince, and suilicieat to give him an idea 
of their value aud use. Ho was of a lively 
disposition, resolute, and very tenacious of his 
opinion ; but would always submit to reason and 
good sense- 

fie very early became an expert horseman. 
B'livphabis, a noble strong Thessalian horse, 
which had been scut as a present to Philip, was 
■found t .»tali v* ungovernable, and no person durst 
venture to ride him. Alexander, however, re- 
quested permission from his father, ill it he might 
mount Uie unruly steed. Philip at- first refused 
his consult : out, being pressed by t!n; young 
prince, he yielded at length to ins intreaties. 
Alexander then, springing upon the back of the 
horse, managed him so dexterously that a^l 
present admired and applauded him. It was on 
this occasion that Philip shed tears of joy; and, 
embracing Alexander, said, i\ly son, seek 
some other kingdom" more worthy of thee, for 
Maceclou is below thy merit.” it is said that 
when this horse was saddled and ready for bai- 
lie he would sutler no other' person to mount 
him or go near him ; that he leaned down on his . 
knees to receive Jb is master upon his back; that . 
after being mortally wounded in the battle 
against Porws, he stayed the life of Alexander, by 
carrying him through the crowd of enemies, 
and then expired ; and that his master sht?d 
tears for his death, and in memory of him JwJfc 

Oil 
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on the banks of the Ilydaspis a cit y called Bu- 
cephala. 

A prince who is his own minister, and the 
only depositary of his secrets, commonly leaves 
an arduous task for his successor. This diiliculty 
presented itself to Alexander, upon his ascend- 
ing the throne of Macedonia; nor was this the 
only circumstance vihich rendered Jus situation 
arduous. Other competitors arose to share with 
him the government of the kingdom : but. Inn- 
ing crushed these dangerous enemies, he hasten- 
ed into Greece to reap the fruits of his father’s 
labours. 

Being appointed general of the combined 
army destined to invade. Asia, he returned to 
Maced on, and prepared for his eastern expedi- 
tion, bv diffusing among the northern barbarians 
the terror of his name. lie therefore marched 
his army to the banks of the Danube, which lie 
crossed in one night, and, attacking the Tribalji 
in a general engagement, totally defeated them. 
He then prepared to meet the GeUe, ; but that 
people fled at his approach. 

In the mean time, a report having been in- 
dustriously spread throughout Greece that 
Alexander was dead, the Athenian orators dis- 
played their usual boldness : the Lacedaemoni- 
ans imagined themselves at the head of the re- 
volt ; but the Thebans committed the first acts 
of rebellion, and slew Amyntas and Tirnolaus, 
commanders of the citadel, and expelled the 
Macedonian garrison. No sooner was Alexan- 
der apprised of these proceedings than he 
inarched his army towards Boeotia ; but, as Jie 
approached Thebes, he frequently halted, that 
he might allow the insurgents time to repent of 
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their rashness. Instead, however, of shewing 
any remorse for their past crimes, they sent 
forth ‘their cavalry and light infantry, who as- 
saulted and slew the Macedonian out- guards. 

iAasprrated by these insults, Perdivas, who 
commanded the ad vanced party (without waiting 
for orders from Alexander) attacked the The- 
ban wall; a breach was soon elfected ; but the 
enemy receiving them warmly, Alexander went 
with the rest, of ins forces to their assistance. 
The Thebans were then repulsed in turn ; but 
again rallying their Hying troops, they repelled 
♦he assailants, and pursued them in disorder. 
Alexander perceived their error, and immedi- 
ately attacked them with a close phalanx. His 
assault had the desired effect ; and the Thebans 
were put to the rout v . and fled precipitately. 
Such was their trepidation that, having entered 
the gates of their citv, nicy neglected to shut 
them upon their pursuers; and the Macedoni- 
ans and their Greek auxiliaries rushed tumultu- 
ously into the place. 

r ]'he Phocians, Orehomeniaus, and Piatu-ans, 
the allies of Alexander, rejoiced at such an op- 
portunity of gratifying their resentment against 
Thebes. The greater part of its citizens, amount- 
ing to more than thirty thousand, were put to 
the sword, or dragged into captivity; while a 
feeble remnant escaped to Athens. The ancient 
city of Cadmus was rased to I he ground; bat 
the citadel was still garrisoned by Macedonian 
troops, who might overawe the neighbouring 
territory. The severities with which Thebes 
was treated were occasioned by the instigation 
of the Grecian auxiliaries. The few acts of 

forbearance 
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jg p forbearance or mcrcv that appeared in 
<A . * this lamentable transaction flowed from 
tfic humanity of Alexander alone. Tv 
Ins particular orders, the house and family of 
the puet Pindar were saved from the general de- 
struction. 

The Macedonian monarch now prepared to 
return toward his kingdom ; and received man)'' 
congratulatory addresses from the several com- 
munities of Greece. The Athenians sent an 
embassy to deprecate his resentment against 
themselves, ami to excuse their compassionate 
treatment of the Theban fugitives. Alexander, 
however, before he would submit to grant them 
peace, demanded that they should give up De- 
mosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, with five 
other orators, whose inflammatory conducthad 
excited the seditious spirit that prevailed in 
Athens. An assembly was immediately sum- 
moned to deliberate on this harsh demand ; and 
tiie Athenians unanimously passed a decree 
that the orators whom Alexander accused should 
be tried, and such punishment should be inflict- 
ed on them as their conduct seemed to deserve. 
Alexander was highly pleased with the readi- 
ness of the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, and 
to punish their oilending countrymen. Amidst 
the various embassies that were sent to the king 
the Spartans alone maintained a sullen or mag- 
nanimous silence. Alexander despised, or pre- 
tended to despise, their conduct ; and he did 
not even require the contingent of troops which 
they ought to have furnished for the intended 
expedition. 

Alexander now thought only of marching 
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against Asia. He remembered that he was 
chosen general of the (Greeks, and that he corn* 
manded tlie invincible troops of his father; and 
therefore prepared for the greatest enterprize 
that was ever undertaken by any Grecian com- 
mander. 

V>ui before he set out fur Asia he determined 
t » consult the oracle of Apollo. For that pur- 
pose he repaired to Delphos, where lie happen- 
ed to arrive on oue of those days which are cal- 
led unlucky ; a time forbidden for consulting 
the oracle. The priestess, therefore, refused to 
go to the temple; but Alexander, who could 
not bear ativ contradiction to his will, took her 
forcibly by the arm ; and, as he was leading her 
lo prophesy, she cried out, “ My son, thou art 
irresistible/’ The king immediately left her. 
and declared that he would have no other an- 
swer. 

lie tlien appointed Antipater viceroy of Ma- 
cetlou and of Greece ; confiding to that general 
an army of above twenty thousand men, to 
maintain domestic tranquillity in those conn tries. 
He also enquired into the affairs of his friends ; 
and g ive to oue an estate in { uni, to another a 
village, to a third iho imposts of a town, t< » a 
fourth the toll of a harbour. As »h.: king had 
already disposed of and cxhausti d all the reve- 
nues of his demesnes by his donations, lVrdiccas 
said to him My lord, what do you reserve for 
yourself:” “ Hope/' replied Alexander. Upon 
which Terditvas rejoined, <f \Ve ought, there- 
fore, to be satisfied with the same hope/’ and for 
t luit reason he would not accept what the king 
had appointed him. 

Having completely settled his affairs in Ma- 
cedonia, 
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cedonia, and used all the precautions imaginable 
to prevent any factions from arising during his 
absence, Alexander departed for Asia early in 
the spring. Ilis army consisted of five 
3*34 * thousand burse, and somewhat more than 
thirty thousand infantry. In twenty days 
march he arrived at Sestos, on the Hellespont ; 
and from thence the army was conveyed to Asia 
in a hundred and sixty galleys, and a greater 
number of transports. The Persians, though 
long apprised of the intended invasion, had to- 
tally neglected ail means of defending their 
western- frontier ; and the army of Alexander 
landed without opposition on the Asiatic coast. 

The causes of this negligence in the Persians 
resulted in some measure from the character of 
their prince, but still more from that of the na- 
tion. Codoinandus had obtained the throne by 
assassination and intrigues, about the time when 
Alexander became king of Macedon. in the 
space of about two hundred and thirty years, the 
Persians had been continually degenerating fiom 
the virtues that characterise u poor and warlike 
nation, without at the same time acquiring the 
knowledge and improvements which peace and 
opulence generally produce ; and they seemed de~ 
voted to destruction still more by their ignorance 
of the arts of peace ami war, than by their ellenii- 
ltacy and luxury. The provinces had -ceased to 
maintain any regular communication with the 
capital; and the standing military force was in- 
sufficient to awe the distant satraps or viceroys. 
This mass pf nations, besides, had never been 
properly consolidated into one system, and w as 
ready to crumble into pieces at the shock of an 
. invader. We have seen that, under the younger 
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Cyrus, twelve thousand Greeks baffled the arms 
and almost divided the empire of Persia. We 
should not, therefore, have much reason to ad- 
mire the magnanimity of Alexander in under- 
taking this expedition, if we did not also know 
that Darius was a brave and generous prince, be- 
loved by his subjects, and assisted by the valour 
of fifty thousand Greek mercenaries. 

Meinnon, the Rhodian, the ablest general in 
the service of Darius, observed to the other com- 
manders how dillicuif it was to resist the Mace- 
donian infantry ; and that, as the invadingarmy 
was destitute of magazines or resources, its 
safety only depended on sudden victory. On 
tire contrary, it was the interest of the Persians 
to protract the war, and to avoid a general en- 
gagement; and the best means of stopping the 
enemy would be to destroy all the fruits of the 
ground, and to desolate the whole territory. 
This advice was, however, despised ; and the 
Persian army encamped on the banks of the 
Granicus, and waited the approach of the in- 
vaders. 

As Alexander drew near to this river, being 
informed by his scouts of the designs of the ene * 
my, he advanced to give them battle. The 
phalanx marched by its flank in a double line; 
the cavalry on the wings, and the baggage and 
waggons in the rear. In the mean time Alex- 
ander, having received intelligence of the dispo- 
sition of the enemy, and the depth of the river, 
advanced within sight of the hostile ranks- 
ilis horse then spread to the right and left; the 
massy column of infantry opened ; and the whole 
formed along the bank of the Granicus, in order 
of battle. The phakmx, divided into eight sec- 
Voi. IV, U lions, 
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‘tions, composed Hie main body whii h occupied 
tiic centre; the Macedonian cavalry formed the 
right wing, and the Grecian the left. The ene- 
my had ported their troops on the slope of a 
rising ground: their horse amounted to twcniy 
thousand ; and their foreign mercenaries, nearly 
as numerous, were placed behind the cavalry. 

When Alexander had made It is dispositions 
for lighting, Parmcnio approached, and advised 
liim not to attempt passing the Graniru# in the 
face of the enemy. The river, lie said, v. as 
deep and full of eddies; the banks were abrupt 
and craggy ; and it would he impossible toman h 
the troop 1 across, with any hopes of succeeding. 
He therefore proposed that tjie army should re- 
main for some time in its present situation. 
Alexander, however, determined to pass the ri- 
ver immediately ; and, mounting his horse, as- 
sumed the command ot the right wing, while 
Parmcnio took that of the left. The king then 
distributed his orders ; and the hostile battali- 
ons surveyed each other with resentment or ter- 
ror. The trumpets sounded, and a strong de- 
tachment of cavalry entered the river,, followed 
by the king himself with other troops of horse. 
When they reached the shore, the Persian ca- 
valry behaved with courage ; and the first squa- 
drons of the Macedonians were driven hack into 
the water : but Alexander animated the troops 
with his voice and arm, maintained the ground 
on the bank, and thought he had gainefl the bat- 
tle when he had obtained the means of fighting. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the Granicus 
w ith equal success, at the head of the left wing. 
The attention of the enemy was so much engag- 
ed by the successive attacks of the cavalry that 
J they 
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Hie y never opposed the passage of the phalanx* 
Indore this powerful body of infantry had cross- 
ed the ri\er, the Macedonian horse had already 
obtained tin* fairest honours of the field, Ihe 
brightness of Alexander’s armour distinguished 
his rank ; and he darted into the midst of the 
Persian nobles. He soon broke his spear, and 
demanded another from Aretas, his master of 
horse; but Jiis being also broken., Demaralus, the 
Corinthian, supplied him with a third weapon. 
'Pints armed, he rode up and attacked Mithri- 
dates, son-in-law of Darius, who exulted before 
the ranks. While Alexander beat him to the 
ground, he was himself struck by K&saces with 
a haxhet. lit)* helmet* however, saved his life ; 
ami he pc*; r ed the breast of Riesaccs. At that 
instant, a new danger thieatened him from the 
seymitar of Spithridates. The instrument of 
death was already descending on the head of 
Alexander, when Ciitus cut otf the arm of Spi- 
thridates, v. Teh fell to the ground with the 
gra > .d wea, on. 

The heroism of Alexander animated the whole 
army; and the < uemy first gave way here the. 
king comma?. do m person. In the left wing 
tlie (rrecian t'tvi-iry must have foughtwith great 
bravery; since tii c P“V'ians had begun on every 
.side to give way, before the infantry had com- 
pletely passed the river. The stern aspect of 
the phalanx, shining in steel and bristling'with 
spears, confirmed tlie \ktorv. Above a thousand 
Persian horse were slain in the held of battle,. 
The t Took mercenaries, who composed the in- 
fantry, continued in their first position, not 
firm but inactive, petrified by astonishment, and 
irresolute what ,io do. The phalanx, therefore, 
D 2 attacked 
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attacked them in front, while the victorious ca- 
valry assailed their flanks. Thus surrounded on 
all sides by the enemy, they fell an easy 'prey. 
Two thousand surrendered themselves prisoners, 
but. all the rest perished. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to 
many of the Persian commanders. Aristes, the 
2 ^ (j chief, who recommended this engage- 
2*2^’ ment, died in despair by his own hand. 

In this important conflict Alexander lost 
only eighty-five horsemen, and thirty light, in- 
fantry. Of the former, twenty-five were of the 
royal band of companions. l>y < onnnand of the 
king, their statues were formed by the art of his 
admired Lysippus, and erected in the Macedo- 
nian city of Dia. 

r i his great victory enabled Alexander to dis- 
plays alike his humanity and his prudence. The 
parents and children of those who had fallen in 
nis army were thenceforth exempted from every 
species of tribute. He carefqlly visited the 
wounded in person. The Persian commanders 
were interred ; and all the Greeks, both officers 
and soldiers. The Grecian captives were con- 
demn td to work in the Thracian mines, as a pu- 
nishment for bearing arms against the cause oP 
their country. Alexander, however, softened 
this severity by a very seasonable compliment to 
the Athenians, whose city was preferred to be 
the repository of his trophies and renown. 
Three hundred suits of Persian armour w ere sent 
immediately after the battle, as dedications to the 
goddess Minerva in the citadel. This magnifi- 
cent present was inscribed with the following 
words : Alexander , son of Philip , and the Greeks 

(exccjft 
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( except the Lacedaemon i arts J gained these spoils 
from (Jw barbarians that inhabit Asia. 

liy iii<* battle of the Granicus, a way was 
opened to Alexander fur subduing Ionia, Caria, 
Phrygia, and in a word all the Asiatic pro\ iuces 
w.st of the river Halvs, which once formed the 
]x .werful monarchy o 1‘ tlie Lydians. ZNJfiiiy of 
the walled towns opened their gates to the con- 
queror. Sardis, funnel ly t.he splendid capital 
-of Ciiesus, mu e more* regained its pri\ ileges, and 
uas governed by its ancient laws, alter Inning 
Reluctantly endured above two centuries the 
cruel yok' 1 of Persia. The Grecian cities on the 
sea- coast were made free and independent, and 
relieved of tin; oppression of garrisons. Tin; 
Jjpiie.suuis were employed in rebuilding their 
temple, during the expedition of Alexander 
against Persia. TTiis temple had been set ou 
fire by 1 lerustralu*. abo\ e tw eutv years before 
that* period, and., as it is said, tlie same night in 
whi< h Alexander was born, jheir pious and 
iionourafde undertaking was encouraged by the 
young hero; who, that he might. accelerate 
the progress of the building, commanded the 
tribute which had been paid to the Pusutns tp 
be appropriated to the temple ol Diana. 

. Miletus and .Halicarnassus won; the only ci- 
ties that retarded the progress of the conqueror. 
Memnon, the jihodian, commanded at the latter 
place, and defended it. with great vigour. Alex- 
ander had no sooner situ n down before it, than 
the garrison, consisting of Greeks ami Persians, 
sallied out of the city ; and, attacking the inva- 
ders, maintained a desperate conflict. Having re- 
pelled them with much difficulty, he undertook 
U 3 the 
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the laborious work of filling up a ditch thirty 
cubits broad and fifteen deep, which had been 
drawn round the wall by the besieged with in- 
credible diligence. After effecting this, Alex- 
ander commanded wooden towers to be advanc- 
ed, upon which the Macedonians erected their 
batteries; by which means the besiegers were 
able to assault the enemy to greater advantage. 
A nocturnal sallv from the town attacked the 
preparations ; and an engagement ensued, in 
which three hundred Macedonian soldiers were 
slain. 

Not long alter, this city, which had so bravdy 
resisted and repelled the assailants, was on the 
point of being taken by accident. It happened 
that the battalion of Perdiceas was posted on 
that side of the wall w hich faced Miletus. Two 
soldiers, supping together in their quarters, 
boasted their military exploits, each preferring 
his own. Heated with wine, they became emu- 
lous; and determined, not indeed w ith the hope 
of victory, but with an ambition of displaying 
their courage, to assault the wall of Halicar- 
nassus. They were soon perceived by the guards 
of that place, who made ready to repel them ; 
but they slew the first that approached, and cast 
javelins at those that followed. Before they 
were borne down by numbers, many of their 
own party had hastened to their relief. The 
Halicarnassiaps also advanced to the defence of 
their city ; the w^all was attacked ; and had 
greater numbers joined in the assault, the city 
would have been taken by storm. 

Alexander was unwilling to carry matters to 
such an extremity ; but he made fresh and vigo- 
lmi.- attempts upon the wall, Several desperate 

sallies 
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sallies were made by the besieged ; who were, 
nevertheless, always repelled. Still they dis- 
played the same decisive boldness which had 
been visible in every part of their defence. 
During the night they summoned together all 
their adherents, and set fire to a wooden tower, 
which had been erected as a defence against the 
shocks of the. enemy's engine.;, and to protect 
their arsenals and magazines. Having perform- 
ed this, they escaped to two neighbouring places 
of great strength. Alexander, having examined 
these castles, perceived that they could not be 
taken in a short space of time; and therefore 
was under the necessity of demolishing lialicaru- 
nussus, that it might not henceforth serve as a 
retreat to hr* enemies. 

The Macedonian king, finding his fleet, 
though small and not sufficiently powerful to 
contend w i th the enemy, too expensive for his 
treasury, determined to discharge it ; telling his 
officers that, if he were victorious by land, he 
could soon render himself master of the sea. Ac- 
cording to this,, judicious plan of conquest, he 
pursued his journey through the southern pro- 
vinces of the Asiatic peninsula, while Parmcnio 
traversed the central countries of Lydia and 
Phrygia. Cleander was sent, at the same time, 
into Greece, that he might raise new levies; and 
those soldiers who had married, shortly before the 
expedition, were sent home. The last measure 
endeared Alexander to the army ; and he found 
no difficulty in procuring supplies from his Euro- 
pean subjects, towards the ensuing campaign. 

After the decisive battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander experienced little resistance from the 
numerous forts and garrisons in Lower Asia. In 

every 
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every city or country that ho conquered, lie re- 
stored to the Asiatics tlicir hereditary rights, and 
to the Greeks their beloved democracy. Whi- 
thersoever he marched, useful industry was en- 
couraged, and public burdens were* alleviated : 
and his taste and his piety alike prompted him to 
repair the sacred and venerable remains of anti- 
quity. The barbarians were considered by him 
not as slaves but as subjects ; and the Greeks not 
as subjects but as allies. This conduct of the 
king was such that both acknowledged the mo- 
deration and equity ofhis go\ eminent far excell- 
ed whatever they had before experienced re- 
spectively from the despotism of Persia, and the 
domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta. 

Having received the submission of many cities 
ami sea-ports in Lycia, Alexander, for (lie 
greater expedition, divided the corps under his 
command. A considerable detachment travers- 
ed the Lydian ami Pamphyiian mountains, while 
the king in person pursued the still inure dan- 
g crons road that led along the sea-coast from 
Phaselis to Perga. On this foaming shoi e the 
sea commonly beats against the rocks, rendering 
the passage impracticable except wheu the 
waves are repelled by the north wind. When 
Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 
the south : he nevertheless advanced, and hoped 
that he should be prosperous; and his soldiers 
were encouraged by many artful prodigies to 
expect a successful event to their undertaking. 
Helore they had reached the main difficulties of 
the pass, the south wind gradually ceased ; the 
north wind began to blow ; and their march was 
alike easy and expeditious. 

While Alexander proceeded eastward from 

Perga 
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Perga, ambassadors met him from Aspendus, 
the principal city and sea-port of Pamphylia. 
They offered to surrender their city, but request- 
ed that Alexander would not burden then) with 
a garrison. The king granted what they de- 
sired, on condition that they should pay him 
fifty talents, and deliver them the horses w hich 
they reared as a tribute for Darius. These 
terms were accepted by the ambassadors; but 
their countrymen refused to fulfil the agree- 
ment. When Alexander w as informed of their 
conduct, he inarched his army towards Aspen- 
dus ; the greater part of which was situated on 
a high and steep rock, almost inaccessible, and 
washed by the river Eurymedon. Several streets, 
however, were built on the plain, and surround- 
ed only by a slender wall. 

When the king approached the city, the 
greater part of the inhabitants betook themselves 
to the mountain. Alexander, having entered the 
place, encamped within the walls, and prepared 
lor besieging the fortified part of the city. The 
Aspendians, seeing bis intentions, became alarm- 
ed for their safety, and entreated that he would 
accept the former terms ; but Alexander aug. 
mented the fine by fifty talents ; and insisted 
that they should deliver up some of their princi- 
pal citizens as hostages, and thenceforth obey the 
governor whom he should set over them, and 
submit to an annual tribute. 

Haying thus chastised the insolence and trea- 
chery of the Aspendians, the king resolved to 
march into Phrygia; that he might joiu his 
forces with Parmenio, who had been appointed 
to meet 'him in that country . 1 Jn the same pro- 
vince also the new levies from Macedon and 

Greece 
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Greece wore commanded to meet : and it was 
intended to proceed east waVd early in the spring, 
and endeavour to achieve still more important 
and valuable compels 

The city of Gordium in Phrygia was appoint- 
ed to be the place for assembling the troops. 
This city is distant about seventy-fn e miles from 
t lie Eu xi no, ami two hundred and forty from the 
Cilician M*a. It Has famous in antiquity, as the 
principal residence of the Phrygian kings, and 
the chief seat of their opulence and grandeur; 
but was more remarkable because it contained 
the chariot of Gordius (the original founder of 
its greatness) the harness of which was involv- 
ed in a very intricate kmt 9 concerning which an 
oracle had declared that whoever should loose it 
vi ou!d become master of Asia. Alexander did 
not attempt to untie it; but, at once cut it 
through with his sword, and declared that he had 
thus fulfilled the condition of the oracle. 

But. though Darius had been hilherto unsuc- 
cessful, he persevered with spirit in his military 
preparations. assembled his troops in the 

plains of Babylon ; they consisted of one hun- 
dred thousand Persians, of whom thirty thou- 
sand were cavalry ; but. when the army was 
completed it arnounded to six hundred thousand 
men. Since the time of Xerxes, the magnifi- 
cence and splendour of the Persians had not di- 
minirhed, nor had then* military knowledge in- 
creased. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence that surrounded their monnr-h. The 
trappings of his horses ; the. rich materials and 
nice adjustment of his chariot ; tne prolusion of 
jewels which covered his royal mantle, vest, and 
tiara^ were so costly as to appear almost incre- 
dible. 
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diblc. The* n dress and even the armour of his 
guards were adorned \yith gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, lie was attended on this occasion 
by his whole family, his concubines, and his 
treasurers, escorted by numerous bodies of 
troops. 'I he courtiers, as usual, copied too ex- 
actly the effeminate manners and vices of their 
master. 

Alexander, having received information that 
])arius had put his army in motion, proceeded 
troin Gordium toward Ancyra, a city of Gala- 
na. Oh his arrival at that place, messengers 
came to him from Paphlagonia, who surrender- 
ed to the king the whole of that province, but 
requested that he would not march his troops 
through their country. Alexander complied 
with their wishes; and commanded them to 
obey Galas, satrap of Phrygia. The king then 
reduced Cappadocia, as far as the liver Halys; 
and proceeded forward lo possess himself of Cili- 
cia. Here a\ ere three famous streights or passes : 
the first at its entrance, called the Gates ; the 
second called the streights of Arnonus ; and the 
third near the bay of Issus. The army made a 
rapid march, in order to possess themselves of 
the first of these, and encamped six miles from 
the Ciiician frontier, at a place which, since the 
meuim&lc expedition performed aud described 
by jtfpophon, has retained the name of Cyrus's 
camp;* 

Arsamcs, governor of Cilicia, had sent troops 
to guard the streight above-mentioned, called the 
Gates. The intelligence of this event, however, 
did not prevent Alexander from executing his 
purpose, lie led part of his army, at; the first 
watch of the night, to surprise the Persians 

placed 
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placed at the northern gate of Cilicia; at his ap*» 
p roach the barbarians tied ; and the cowardly 
Arsamcs, to whom Darius had entrusted the 
whole province, prepared to plunder and burn 
his own capital of Tarsus. But Alexander 
hastened to that city, and prevented its destruc- 
tion ; and Arsamcs had scarcely time to escape. 

At Tarsus, Alexander was unavoidably de- 
tained by a malady, occasioned by bathing 
when warm in the cold waters of the river Cyd- 
1111s, which runs through that city. Philip, the 
Acarnaniau, was the only person that despaired 
not of his life. While this skilful physician was 
preparing a medicine to aid his recovery, Alex- 
ander received a letter from Parmenio, who had 
been lefc behind in Cappadocia, advising him to 
beware of Philip, who was bribed bv Darius to 
take away his life. The king, having perused 
the letter, put it under his pillow; and, when 
Philip brought him the potion, he held out the 
letter, and desired him to read ; at the same 
time drinking oil* the mixture with an intrepid 
countenance, without the least hesitation, or dis- 
covering the least suspicion or uneasiness. The 
physician-) while he read the letter, betrayed 
greater signs of indignation than of fear $ but he 
told the king* with a resolute tone, that he ought 
to harbour no uneasiness, and that the recovery 
of his health would not fail tp wipe off* all sus- 
picion. 

The potion at first wrought so violently that 
the accusation of Parmenio was strengthened by 
the symptoms that appeared : but at length the 
medicine having gained the ascendant, the king 
began to assume his accustomed vigour ; and in 
about three days he was able to shew himself to 
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his soldiers by whom he was equally respected 
and beloved. He ever afterward testified the 
most extraordinary gratitude to the physician 
who had assisted his recovery. 

The sickness of Alexander did not interrupt 
the operations of the army. Parnienio was dis- 
patched to make himself mas; or of the second 
pass, called the strait of Amanus, which divides 
Cilicia from Assyria. The king himself followed ; 
and reached in one day Anchialos, a city of vast 
extent, and secured with walls of a great thick- 
ness. lie then marched his troops to Mallos, an 
Argive co'ony at the eastern ex trend tv of Ciii- 
cia. Here lie was informed that Darius was 
with his forces in the extensive plain of Sochos. 
The mountains that separate Cilicia from Syria 
divided the two hostile armies. Alexander hast- 
ened forwards ; that, having passed the straits, 
called the Syrian gates, lie mig.hr advance to the 
Issus. Having then tore proceeded through 
that pass, he encamped before the city Marian- 
urus. Here he received intelligence that the 
Persian king, having heard of his stay at Tarsus, 
imputed the delay to a very different motive to 
what really occasioned it. The courtiers and 
flatterers of Darius persuaded that unfortunate 
prince that Alexander, in iiis protracted stay at 
Tarsus, shunned the approach of the hostile 
army, and was afraid to meet his antagonist in 
the field. The proud resentim.nl of the Persian 
monarch, exasperated by the imagined fears of 
his opponent, was easily induced to believe the 
assertions of his parasites ; and therefore, never 
thinking that Alexander would march to the 
strait near the Issus, and being desirous of bring- 
ing the two armies to action, he proceeded in 
X an 
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an opposite direction through the straits of Aina- 
*us, in quest of the invader. Amyntas the Ma- 
cedonian, with other (Jrecian counsellors in the 
camp of Darius, saw and depreciated I he execu- 
tion of this fatal measure; and they therefore 
exhorted that prince to wait the approach of’ the 
enemy, in the present advantageous position of 
his army. 

Darius was, however, impelled to his ruin (in 
the language of antiquity) by an irresistible fate; 
which had ordained that the (Wrecks should 
overturn the Persian, as the Persians had the Me- 
dian, and the Modes the Assyrian, monarchy. 
fla\ing passed with his troops the detiles of 
Amann;, he inarched southward to the bay' of 
issus ; and took a city of that name, which con- 
tained, under a feeble guard, the sick and 
wounded of the Macedonian army. These had 
been unable to follow the rest of the troops in 
their expeditious march across the mount ain\. 
Darius commanded those unhappy men to In; 
put to death in ihe most shocking manner; not 
suspecting that the avenger of their fate was so 
near at hand. 

Alexander, having- received intelligence of 
the enemy’s situation, summoned an assembly of 
his officers. lie neglected not to dwell on those 
topics of encouragement which naturaMy sug- 
gested themselves; and the meanest of his sol- 
diers clearly perceived the injudicious move- 
ments of the Persians, who had quitted a spaci- 
ous plain and entangled themselves among intri- 
cate mountains, where their cavalry, in which 
they greatly excelled, could be of no essential 
service. 

The Macedonian king ordered his men to take 

some 
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some i ofrcslnncni : and in the mean while ^ 
he sen* horsemen and archers to clear the ^3 * 
road to Isssis ; then marching in file u\ en- 
mg with Jus whole army, he pos.ses.sed himself 
of the Syrian straits. Having- allowed his men 
Nome time, for repose, the troops were in mo- 
tion at break of day. The Wiccdounm formed 
in order of battle, before they r **'Jched the ri.er 
Pinarus, on the opposite bank of which the 
enemy were encamped. Alexander took the 
right wing, and Pannenio the left ; drawing up 
it* battle array between a mountain and ti.“ sea. 
Darius, having notice of the approach of the 
enemy, detached a body of fifty thousand ca- 
valry and light infantry acres.* the Pinarus, that 
his troops might have room to form without con- 
fusion. He plated his (ireoh mercenaries, 
amounting to thirty thousand men, directly op- 
posite to the IV] a cede nian phalanx : and the 
Greeks were flanked on both sides by double 
that number of barbarians, lie ranged the rest 
of his troops according to their -various nations, 
in close and unserviceable ranks, behind the 
first line; but he found himself every where en- 
cumbered by the vast ness of a machine which 
he had not skill to manage. 

The pusillanimity of Darius, however, proved 
moie fatal to him than his ignorance, lie com- 
manded his men to maintain their post, on the 
Pinarus, the bank of which was in some places 
high and steep. Where the access sec mod more 
easy* he ordered ramparts to be made to defend 
liis troops from the enemy. These unseasonable 
precautions evinced to Alexander and to his sol- 
diers, that the mind of Darius was already con- 
quered ; a consideration which doubtless facili- 
X 2 fated 
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tated the victory of the Macedonian army. Alex- 
ander having, according to custom, exhorted 
the officers and .soldiers, ga\e orders that the 
troops should proceed .slowly, les* the phalanx 
should fluctuate through too eager a contention. 
W hen they came within reach of the enemy's 
spears, they quickened their motion ; and Alex- 
ander, with his forces around him, sprung into 
the river. The impetuous attack of the right 
wing frightened the barbarians on the left, who 
scarcely waited the first shock ; but the (ireek 
mercenaries, who perceived that the assault was 
principally directed against the left wing of the 
Persian army, which was separated from the 
centre, seized the decisive moment of rushing 
into the interval, where the phalanx was dis- 
jointed. Here a most desperate action took 
place * the Creeks were anxious to regain the 
honour of their name; and the Macedonians 
were ambitious of maintaining the glory of their 
phalanx unsullied. 

One hundred and twenty of the Macedonian 
officers, among whom was Ptolemy the son of 
iSeleucus, perished in this engagement. In the 
mean time, the right wing of the army, having 
repelled the left of the Persians with great 
slaughter, wheeled about and attacked the Crock 
mercenaries, whom they finally compelled to 
give way. A hotly of Persian horse, however, 
st l iil maintained the contest against the Thessa- 
lian cavalry ; nor did the former quit the field 
until they had received information that Darius 
hail betaken himself to flight. 

In every part of the battle the discomfiture of 
the Persians was now visible. In the rout that 
ensued, their cavalry and infantry suffered 

greatly ; 
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greatly : their horsemen, being heavy -armed, 
were encumbered by the narrowness of the roads 
and their own tear. It is said that the pursuers 
tilled up the ditches with the dead bodies of the 
slain; and the number of the Persians who fell 
in this battle is computed at one hundred and 
o n thousand, among whom were many satraps 
and noble#. 

Darius had discovered little obstinacy; in de- 
fending the important objects that Mere at stake. 
No sooner Mas the left wing of his annV broken, 
by the impetuous attack of the enemy’s right, 
than lie. lied in his chariot, accompanied by a 
lew favourites. While the country through 
which he had to pass was plain and open, he es- 
caped without difficulty; hut, wlnn the road 
became rough and mountainous, he quitted his 
chariot, and mounted a horse. II is shield, hi\ 
mantle, and his how, wire lilt La hind; and 
were found by the IMaccdonians. Alexander, 
w ho had been wounded in the thigh, judged it. 
improper lo pursue the flying monaich until the 
fht ek mercenaries were find dispersed : the 
night, therefore, favoured the escape of Darius. 

in the. camp of the Persians, Asiatic luxury 
and opulence were alike displayed. But. Ba- 
vins had removed his magnificent treasures to 
the city of Damascus previous to the battle. 

he conquerors, therefore, only obtained three 
thousand talents of money ; but the wealth 
which had been deposited in Damascus was af- 
terward seized by order of Alexander. In the 
camp, however, were, the wife and daughters of 
Darius, his mother Sysigauibis, and his infant 
son. In the chaste attention of Alexander to 
Ntalira, the fairest beauty of the cast, his con- 
X 3 duet. 
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duct was extremely laudable. These illustriom 
princesses bore their misfortunes with patience 
and rt’M gnat ion ; but, when they were informed 
by a eunuch, that he had seen part of the man- 
tle of Darius in the hand of a Macedonian sol- 
dier, they supposed the king had been killed, 
and burst into dreadful lamentations. Alexan- 
der, being made acquainted with the cause of 
fchci r sorrow, sent to assure them that Darius was 
yet alive: and the next day lie visited them in 
person . 

The prosperity of t he Macedonian monarch 
continued for a long tone to expand his virtues ; 
but never was the conqueror more inimitably 
great than after the battle oflssus. lie. remitted 
aline which he had formerly imposed ou the 
city of Soli in Cdicia, inhabited by a (Grecian 
colony, upon which he had levied heavy contri- 
butions oil account of its apostaey from the cause 
of (Greece. The Athenian prisoners, whom lie 
had taken in the battle of the Granicus, he re- 
leased ; a favour which he would not grant in 
ihe dawn of his prosperity. And in the city of 
Damascus were found many (Grecian ambassa- 
dors, ail of whom were now or afterward set a 
liberty. 

in nis precipitate flight across the mountain?, 
the conquered king was gradually joined bv 
about four thousand troops, chiefly Greeks. 
With this feeble escort he hastened from *Socho» 
eastward, and passed the Euphrates at Thapsa- 
cus. The inclination of Alexander to seize the 
person of Darius could not divert him from the 
plan of military operations which he had form- 
ed. He considered that it would be improper 
and impolitic to proceed into Upper Asia, nml 
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to attempt the conquest of Babylon, until he 
had .subdued the maritime provinces. Having, 
therefore, appointed governors in Cilicia and 
CudoSyria, he directed his march toward the 
ftouih, along the coast of Pluenicia. Ararlus, 
Marat bus, and Stdon readily opened their gates 
to the conqueror of Darius ; 'mu! he then signi- 
fied to the inhabitants of Tyre that he proposed 
to sacrifice to Hercules in their city. 

When the Tyrians received this alarming in- 
telligence they discovered no h ss firmness than 
prudence. They immediately smit an embassy 
to Alexander, to assure him they had form- 
ed an unalterable resolution that, neither the 
Persians nor the Macedonians should ever enter 
their city. Wo cannot but wonder at this bold- 
ness in a nation whose inhabitants were wholly 
unaccustomed to war; but the resources of tin ii 
wealth and commerce seem to have heightened 
the courage, instead of softening the character, 
of the people. r l heir city, which, in the lan- 
guage of the cast, was styled the eldest daughter 
of .Sidou, had been long acknow ledged the mis. 
tress of the sea. The purple shell fish, which is 
found in great abundance on their coast, gave 
them early possession of that lucrative branch of 
commerce ; and the advantage of clothing the 
princes and nobles of antiquity was principally 
confined to the Tyrians They were separated 
from file sea by a frith half a mile broad ; and 
their walls wore a hundred feet high, and ex- 
tended eighteen miles in circumference. Their 
industry, together with the convenience of their * 1 
situation, and the capaciousness of their bar. 
boms, made their city the commercial capital of 
tk • \\ orld. It abounded with excellent artificers 

in 
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in wood, stoue, ami iron, was numerously peo- 
pled ; and had largo magazines of military and 
naval stores. 

Notwithstanding the natural and artificial 
strength of this place, Alexander resolved to 
besiege it. He therefore began by running a 
mole from the continent to the walls of Tyre* 
wheie the sea was about thru* fathom deep. On 
. the side of the continent, the v»oi;k was carried 
on with great alacrity; but, when the troops an- 
preached the city, the inhabitant* galled them 
with missile weapons fiom the battlements, and 
the depth of water incommoded them. The 
Tyrians also annoyed the workmen from their 
gulKys ; which, as they bad the < omirand of the 
>ea, they could t asily effect. To forward their 
labours, and at Urn same time resist these com- 
plicated assaults, Alexander gave orders to erect, 
bn the furthest project ure oi the mole, two wood- 
en towers, on which he placed engines: these 
were covered with leather and raw hides, in or- 
der to resist the burning darts and the fireships 
of the enemy. 

But this contrivance was soon rendered inef- 
fectual, The Tyrians procured a large hulk, 
which they filled vvitii dry twigs, pitch, sul- 
phur, and other combustibles. Two masts were 
raised towards the prow, each of which was 
armed with a double yard ; and from the extre- 
mities of these were suspended vast caldrons, 
filled with w hatever substances were adapted for 
conflagration. As soon as the wmd appeared 
favourable, this hulk was towed into the sea with 
two galleys ; and, being brought near to the 
rnole, the sailors set the vessel on fire, and swam 
to land. The tvorjes of the Macedonians were 

soon 
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soon in a blaze ; and the Tyrians, sailing forth in 
boats, prevented them from extinguishing the 
tire : by which means the labour of many weeks 
was reduced to ruin in one day. 

Alexander, however, was not to he discou- 
raged by this misfortune : he gave orders that a 
new mole should be raised, higher and broader 
than the first, and upon which engines should 
again be placed. While these operations were 
carrying on, ho received reinforcements of 
troops from Peloponnesus; which arrived very 
opportunely to revive the courage of his men, 
exhausted by fatigue, and dejected by defeat. 
The maritime provinces, also, which he had re- 
duced to his subjection, sent to offer their assist- 
ance in an undertaking which could scarcely 
have terminated successfully so long as the Ty- 
rians possessed the dominion of the sea. By t tie 
united force of Lower Asia, Cyprus, and Rhodes, 
the whole armament of Alexander amounted to 
two hundred and twenty-four sail. The Tyri- 
ans, who had hitherto confided in their superi- 
ority, were now obliged to retire within their 
liar hours for safety. 

'That people, however, were not discouraged 
from persevering in their defence: they attack- 
ed with showers of fiery weapons the vessels des- 
tined to advance the battering engines against 
their walls; and beside this, still trusting in 
their courage, they resolved to attack the Cy- 
prian squadron, stationed at the. mouth of the 
harbour which looked towards Sidon. The 
boldness of the design was not less than the 
bravery which they employed in carrying it 
into execution. That they might conceal their 
operations from the enemy, they had previ- 
ously 
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oudy fixed up sails in the ijimith of the har- 
bour. They observed that the CJ reeks and Ma- 
cedonians were usually employed in private af- 
fairs about mid-day; and that Alexander about 
that time also retired to his pavilion, which was 
erected near tile haven, and looked toward. 
Egypt. Against that hour, therefore, the best 
sailing vessels were selected from the whole 
fleet, and manned wit Ii the nto.*4 expert rowers 
and tire most resolute soldiers, all inured to the 
sea, and properly armed for battle. 

These proceeded fur a while slowly and silent- 
ly ; but, when they had approached within sight 
of the Cyprians, they at once clashed their oars, 
raised a snout, and advanced abreast of each 
other to the attack. The Tyrians sunk many of 
the enemy ’s ships at the first shock ; and others 
were dashed against the. shore. On that day, 
Alexander had remained but a short time in his 
pavilion. When he was informed of this despe- 
rate sally of the besieged, he commanded such 
vessels as were ready to block up the mouth of 
the haven ; and thus prevented the remainder of 
the Tyriati fleet from joining their victorious 
companions In the mean time, with several 
galleys hastily prepared, he sailed round to at- 
tack the Tynans. The inhabitants within the 
city, 'perceiving the danger of their comrades, 
made signals to rccal them to the ships ; but 
they had scarcely begun to shape their course 
back to the city when the fleet of Alexander 
assailed, and soon rendered them unserviceable. 
Few of the vessels escaped : two were sunk at 
the mouth of the harbour, but the crews saved 
themselves by swimming. 

The issue of these naval operations deter- 
mined 
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mined the fate of Tyre. Having proved so vic- 
torious over the hostile fleet, the -Macedonians 
now fearlessly advanced their engines against 
the walls of the city. Amidst repeated assaults 
for two days, the besiegers exhibited great ar- 
dour and courage, and the besieged were actu- 
ated by the desperateness of their situation. 
The towers, which the Greeks and Macedonian* 
had raised to the height of the walls, enabled 
them to fight hand to hand with the enemy. By 
the assistance of pontoons, some of the bravest 
.soldiers* passed over to the battlements ; but on 
those who attempted to scale the wall-, with lad- 
ders. the besieged poured vessels of burning 
sand, which penetrated to the bone. The vi- 
gour of attack could only be equalled by the 
vigour of resistance: the Tyrians contrived to 
weaken the shock of the battering engines by 
green hides and coverlets of wool; and, when 
the enemy was so far successful as to effect a 
breach in the walls, t lie bravest were always 
ready to repel him from entering the place. 

On the third day, the engines of the besiegers 
assailed the w r alls ; and the fleet, divided into 
two squadrons, attacked the opposite harbours at 
the same time. The battering engines having* 
effected a wide breach in the walls, Alexander 
gave ordeis to raise the scaling ladders, that the 
soldiers might enter the town over the ruins. 
Adrnetus, with the targeteers, was the first that 
attempted to mount the breach ; but this brave 
commander soon fell: Alexander and his com- 
panions, however, following after, took posses- 
sion of the wall, Tlie two squadrons of the fleet 
were also successful : the one entered the har- 
bour of Egypt, while the other forced its pas- 
sage 
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sage into that of Sidon ; but the besieged, 
though the enemy had possessed themselves of 
the walls of their city, still rallied, and prepar- 
ed for defence. 

The Tyrians, having taken some Grecian ves- 
sels from Sidon, had inhumanly butchered the 
crews upon their walls, and then thrown the dead 
bodies into the sea, insight of the whole ]\i act-do- 
num army. This action, together with the ex- 
treme length of time to which the siege had been 
protracted, provoked the resentment of Alex- 
ander, ami exasperated the fury of the victors. 
Eight thousand Tyrians were slain in the town, 
and thirty thousand were carried into captivity. 
The principal magistrates of the city, together 
with some Carthaginians who had come to wor- 
ship the Gods of their mother country, sought 
refuge in the temple of Tyrian Hercules, where 
the clemency or piety of Alexander saved them. 
The Macedonian army lost four hundred men in 
this obstinate siege of seven months. Thus fell 
£ £ Tyre, that had been for 11410 y ages the 
222 Ulus * flourishing city in the world, and 
had spread the arts of commerce into the 
remotest regions. 

All Phoenicia being now conquered, the sub- 
mission of the neighbouring provinces of Judaea 
immediately followed. The progress of Alex- 
ander toward Egypt was interrupted by the 
strong city of Gaza; situated about five miles 
from the sea, upon a high hill, and surrounded 
with strong walls. Eat is, an eunuch, was go- 
vernor of the place for Darius ; and, foreseeing 
what would happen, had provided every thing 
necessary for sustaining a long and obstinate 
siege, lie had also hired Arabian troops to as- 
sist 
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s ist the garrison in defending the city. Alexan- 
der summoned him to surrender : but Batis an- 
swered that he would defend the place to the 
utmost. Many of the officers advised Alexan- 
der against undertaking the siege, from an idea 
that the place was impregjbble ; but the king 
was unwilling to incur the danger and disgrace 
of leaving such a strong fortress behind him. 

lie therefore began the siege in form, and 
commanded a rampart to be erected. The gar- 
rison made a furious sally ; and Alexander, who, 
warned by a heavenly monition, had hitiierto 
kept himself from the reach of the enemy’s 
darts, seeing the danger of his troops, forgot the 
dh ine omen, and received a wound in the 
•shoulder. Soon after, the engines that had been 
used in the siege of Tyre arrived by sea ; and 
the city was at length compelled to submit, but 
not until every man in the place had perished 
fighting. Their wives and children became 
slaves; and Gaza, being repeopled from the 
neighbouring territory, served as a military sta- 
tion to restrain the incursions of the Arabs. 

Nothing now remained to impede the con* 
queror in his Egyptian expedition. Having 
therefore refreshed his soldiers, he marched into 
that country. The decisive victory at Issus, the 
shameful flight of Darius, and the reduction of 
Tyre and Gaza, opened him a ready passage to 
tile wealthy capital of Memphis. The whole 
province immediately submitted to him ; and he 
Was acknowledged the sovereign of that nation. 
Continually occupied with the thoughts not only 
of extending but of improving his conquests, 
he perceived what all the boasted wisdom of 
Egypt had never before been able to discover, 
Y aud 
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and formed the design of founding in that 
laud a city, which should derive from nature 
alone more permanent advantages than the fa- 
vour of the greatest princes can bestow' He, 
therefore, marked out the plan of his intended 
capital ; and such % as the sagacity of his choice 
that Alexandria, within the space of twenty 
years, rose to distinguished eminence among the 
nations of the east, and continued, through all 
the subsequent ages of antiquity, the principal 
bond of union, and the seat of correspondence 
and commerce, among the civilized parts of the 
earth. 

During his stay in Egypt, Alexander wan 
seized with an inclination to visit the temple of 
Jupiter Amnion, which enjoyed an equal au- 
thority with that which the Delphian oracle 
had Jong held in Greece, and was situated amidst 
the sandy desarts of Lydia. It is probable that, 
had he neglected to obtain the sanction of this 
venerated shrine, the conquest of the east would 
with more difficulty have been accomplished. 
He therefore boldly penetrated toward Lybia; 
despising the danger of traversing an ocean of 
sand, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 
other object that might direct his course, or vary 
the gloomy and uniform sterility of the scene. 
The superstition of the ancients led them to be- 
lieve that he was conducted on his journey by 
ravens or serpents ; and, without supposing 
this any proof of a miracle, we may credit the 
account, because those animals might be led by 
instinct to freq uent the well -watered and fertile 
spots of ground, covered With palms and olives. 

The fountain, which was situated close to the 
temple, formed not the least curiosity, and was 

tb* 
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ihe source of ihr fertility of the place. At mid- 
day it was exceedingly cool, and warm at night, 
in the* intervening time, regularly every day ; it 
undenvent the iutenin Jiate degrees of tempera- 
lin e. The adjacent territory produced a lussile 
;'dt, urrir h was freqm etly dug out in large ob- 
long pieces, clear as crystal : these putia were 
enclosed by the priests of Ammon i hos.es of 
palm t rees, and given us presents e nj>s and 
other illustrious personages. 

Alexander, having examined t A i • place, con- 
sulted the oracle relative to the "i* - . s ot li is ex T 
pedition, and received a favour; . a..vc er from 
tile deity, ills purposes being 'tins e-flccted, 
he returned to iMempiiis, to settle Jo* ailairs of 
Egypt. The mhafitants were pern ted to en- 
joy their ancient religion and lavs. He apr 
pointed two governors of that kingdom ; but the 
principal garrisons were given to the command 
of i*is confidential friends. 

In the mean time, Darius had raised an army 
in Assyria, far beyond any force which he had 
hitherto collected. Alexander, receiving intel- 
ligence of the preparations for attacking his 
army a third time, and conrederahlc i mhaice- 
incuts from («reece, IVlaee^on, and Jhrace, hav- 
ing joined him, he pursued his journey east** 
ward, lie passed the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and boldly marched into Assytia, Darius had 
pitched his tents on the level banks of the Eu- 
mellus, near the obscure village of Hangarmia • 
but the ensuing famous battle between hese 
two kings, which finally decided the empire of 
the cast, took its name from Arhela, a town in 
the same province. 

After passing the Tigris, intelligence soon 
V ? came 
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came to Alexander thu* some of the enemy’s 
horse had been seen, but the number could not 
be ascertained. On receiving fhi> information, 
he marched his troops forward in order of battle. 
He had not, however, proceeded far in this man- 
ner before he was informed that tire hostile ca- 
valry scarcely exceeded a thousand. The ln*;ny 
armed troops were then commanded to slacken 
their pace, while In* advanced at the. head of the 
royal cohort and the light armed ; and such was 
the celerity of his movement that several of the 
barbarians were made prisoners, loom them 
he understood that the camp of Harms was 
within a few hours march. The strength of the 
enemy, they said, amounted to a million of foot, 
forty thousand horse, two hundred armed cha- 
riot.'., and fifteen elephants, from the eastern 
banks of tiie Indus. Others, however, with 
greater probability, computed the army of Da- 
rius at six hundred thousand infantry and one 
hundred and forty-five thousand cavalry; but it 
was unanimously agreed that the present forces 
greatly exceeded, in number, those which had 
fought at I.ssus 

This necessary information being received, 
Alexander rested his men lour days, lie then 
left the sick and infirm, together with all the 
baggage, in the camp, which was fortified ; and 
marched with the effective part of his army, 
consisting of forty thousand infantry and seven 
thousand horse. On beholding, from some emi- 
that the hostile troops were more skil- 
fully marTvtJJed than he had reason to expect, 
their appearafftC determined him to alter his 
former resolution. . The infantry, therefore, 
was commanded to rerh^ n stationary, until a 

detachment 
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detachment ofhor.se had carefully explored the 
/it* Id of battle, and examined the disposition of 
the riU'iny. These important duties were per- 
)‘>nu< ^ i - v Alexander in person. Having re- 
turned i he troops with great celerity, he as- 
'Cinhlrd ii»' officers of his army, and encou- 
raged them by a short speech. All the troops 
testified tiieir ardour for an engagement, and 
confidence of victory. lie then gave orders 
that the soldiers should take .some rest and re- 
freshment . 

It is said that Pannemo advised Alexander 
to attack the enemy during the night ; alleging 
that they might be easily defeated, if fallen 
upon by surprize, and in the daik : but the 
king answered loud enough for all to hear him, 
that it did not become Alexander to steal a vic- 
tory, and therefore lie was resolved to fight and 
conquer in open day. 

In the mean while Darius, being informed 
that the enemy was approaching, kept his men 
ready for action. The plain, on which his army 
was encamped, extended to a great length ; but 
he was, nevertheless, under the neccsslity of 
contracting his front, and of forming into two 
lines. Tin; king himself, with the princes of 
the blood, and the great v>fficers of the court, 
according to custom, occupied the centre of the 
first line. They were defended by fifteen thou 7 
sand chosen men ; but the Greek mercenaries 
thinked those guards on the right and left. The 
Modest, Parthians, lly reuniting, aud Sacae, form- 
ed the right wing;. and the Bactrians, Persi- 
ans, and Oardusians, tiie left. The infantry and 
cavalry were promiscuously blended together ; 
not designedly, but by accident. The armed 
Y 3 chariots 
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chariots fronted the first line ; and in the centre 
were the elephants. Several squadrons of ca- 
valry advanced before both wings, prepared to 
•act according as opportunity should offer. 

The Persian monarch, fearing the enemy 
W’oold attack his army in the night, com- 
manded his men to remain under arms. This 
unusual measure, the gloomy silence, the long 
and anxious expectation, together with the fa- 
tigue of a restless night, greatly discouraged the 
troops, and recalled to their minds the disasters 
they had undergone oil the banks of the tirani- 
cus and the Lssus. 

. Alexander, knowing the form and order of 
the enemy, disposed his troops in such a manner 
ap prudence and experience best suggested. 
Two phalanxes, each consisting of sixteen thou- 
sand men, composed the main body of the army. 
Behind these he placed the heavy armed sol- 
diers, reinforced by his targeteers. These had 
orders to move to the assistance of the flank.s and 
rear of the first line, when those divisions should 
be attacked. He disposed the cavalry and light 
infantry on the wings ; and skilful archers and 
darters were posted at proper intervals, princi- 
pally* for the purpose of aiming at the horses, or 
the conductors of the chariots. 

He then led his troops toward the enemy in 
an oblique direction, by which means he avoid- 
ed contending at once with superior numbers. 
Darius, fearing lest, in consequence of this 
movement, his men should be drawn gradually 
off' the plain, gave orders to.the Scythian squad- 
rons to advance, and prevent the r further exten- 
sion of the hostile line. A body of horse was 
immediately sent from the Macedonian army to 

oppose 
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©p pose them, and thus an engagement of the 
cavalry ensued. Both parties received rein- 
forcements, and the barbarians were finally com- 
pelled to retire. Their chariots then advanced 
and bore down upon the Macedonians. The ap- 
pearauce of these armed carriages was at first 
terrifying in the extreme ; but many of the 
conductors of them, and more of the horses, 
were killed before they reached the Macedo- 
nian troops: to those that did, the army opened 
as they had been directed, and permitted then! 
to pass tnrough ; they were then either takeii 
or destroyed by the body of reserve. 

Jjanus then moved his main body ; but with 
so little order that the infantry, mixed with the 
liorse, advanced, and left a vacuity in the line, 
which his generals had not the skill to fiH up. 
This error being perceived by Alexander, he 
seized the decisive moment, and penetrated the 
interval with a wedge of squadrons. The near- 
est sections of the phalanx immediately follow- 
ed, greatly animated by the prospect of victory. 
The event of the battle^ in this part of the field, 
was^ot long doubtful: the barbarians, a tftpr a 
feeble opposition, retired ; and the pusillanimous 
Darius again fled with precipitation from the 
engagement. 

But, though the leftwin^ of the Persian Tinny 
wks thus completely routed, their right had al- 
most surrounded their immediate opponents. 
The Persian and Indian cavalry had penetrated 
into the Macedonian line, an$ advanced to the 
enemy's camp ; ,but.this beliii^erceived by the 
heavy armed troops and ported be- 
hind the phalanx, they 'faced; about, 

and, attacking the barbarian hQ£$e ; puttbero to 

flight . 
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flight. Alexander, in the mean time, receiv- 
ing intelligence that his left wijig was in danger, 
desisted from the pursuit of Darius, and ad- 
vanced against the enemy's right. Here he met 
the Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse; and a 
sharp contest ensued, in which thirty of the 
companions were slain, and Ilcpfueption, Camus, 
and Maenidas, were wounded. This body of 
cavalry being routed, Alexander prepared to 
attack the infantry : but they had been already 
repelled by the Thessalian horse; and thus no- 
thing was left but to pursue the fugitives. This 
q victory, which decided the late of Asia, 
* and secured to Alexander the dominion 
of the east, was obtained by him with 
the loss of only five hundred men, whilst at 
least forty thousand of the Persians or their al- 
lies perished in the contest ! 


CHAP. XIX. 

Affairs of Greece and Mace. don, from the Battle 
of Arbela to the Death of Alexander the 
Great . 

|ARIUS, after the defeat of his numerous 
host, escaped by a precipitate and obscure 
flight across the Armenian mountains into Me- 
dia. He was gradually joined in his route by 
the scattered remains of his army, amounting to 
several thousands of barbarians, and fifteen hun- 
dred Greeks. The unfortunate prince intend- 
ed, if Alexander should take up his abode at 
Suza or Babylon, to establish his court in Me. 
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dia. But, should the Macedonian king pursue 
him thither also, lie resolved to proceed east- 
ward 'through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the 
valuable province ofBactria; and, that he might 
oppose a formidable barrier to an invading army, 
he designed to lay waste the intermediate terri- 
tory. 

No sooner was Alexander informed of the di- 
rection that Darius had taken than he pursued 
him into Media; hut, before he reached Ecba- 
tana, the capital of that kingdom, he received 
intelligence that the royal fugitive had fled from 
thence five days previously to his arrival. At 
Ecbatana, Alexander separated his army into 
three divisions : a strong detachment under 
Parmenio was sent into Hyrcania; (Jam us re- 
ceived orders to march with all convenient 
speed into Parthia; and the king himself, with 
the principal part of the army, advanced as ex- 
peditiously as possible to overtake Darius. He 
was, how ever, soon informed, that Bassus and 
two other associates, who were officers of that 
unfortunate prince, had laid aside all respect for 
him, and made him their captive. When 
Alexander learned this event he declared that 
there w r as still greater occasion for expedition. 
Having therefore left the heavy -armed soldiers 
behind, he hastened forward with a select band, 
provided with nothing hut their arms and two 
days provisions. He had not proceeded much 
farther w hen he was informed tiiat Bassus had 
assumed the honours of royalty ; that most of 
the barbarians had avkpowledgcd the usurper ; 
and that the. Greeks, who alone were inviolate 
in their attachment to Darius, were unable to 
afford that unfortunate king any effectual assist- 
ance. 
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i\nce. He also understood that Bassus and Ii is 
associates had determined to deliver up Darius 
to him, if he should still follow them; but that, 
should he cease from the pursuit, they intended 
to raise forces, and divide the eastern provinces 
of the empire. 

No sooner had Alexander received this intelli- 
gence than he dismounted five hundred of his 
cavalry, and, placing the bravest of his foot 
completely armed on horseback, be proceeded 
by a nearer road with the other forces that 
were with him. Bassus and his associates, how- 
ever, perceiving that the troops of Alexander 
pressed hard upon them, stabbed Darius, in or- 
der to facilitate their own escape; and, notwith- 
standing the celerity with which Alexander 
hastened to his relief, the unhappy prince ex- 
pired before the conqueror beheld him. Alex- 
ander ordered his body to be transported to the 
capital of his kingdom, and interred in the royal 
mausoleum ; and his children were treated w ith 
that respect to which their birth entitled them. 
The Greek mercenaries were pardoned, and dis- 
tributed into the Macedonian army; and Bassus, 
being soon after taken by the troops of Alex- 
ander, was treated with a barbarity that his 
crimes merited, but which it did not become the 
conqueror of the east to inflict. 

In pursuit of Spitamenes, who succeeded to 
the ambition and dangerous command of Bassus, 
Alexander was carried through the vast but un- 
dcscribed provinces of Asia, Bactria, Sogdiana, 
and other less considerable divisions of the 
southern region of Tartary. On several occa- 
sions the Scythians attacked his advanced par- 
ties, and interrupted his convoys. The abrupt- 
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ness of their assault was only equalled by their 
skilful retreat. In numbers, courage, and stra- 
tagem, they were inferior to none : but the dis- 
cipline and intrepidity of the Greeks and Mace- 
donians finally prevailed over barbarian craft 
and desultory fury. Alexander passed the 
laxartes, and, attacking the Scythians in a ge- 
neral engagement on the northern bank of that 
river, completely defeated them. 

The barbarians fighting singly were succes- 
sively subdued ; and the prisoners whom Alex- 
ander took were distributed into his army, 
which they thus reinforced. He then divided 
his troops into fi\c formidable brigades, com- 
manded by his generals and himself. Conus, 
one of* the commanders, attacked and defeated 
Spitamenes; who was soon afterwards slain by 
the Scythians, and his head sent to Alexander. 
After tin* death of Spitamenes, the enemy made 
a feeble opposition in the plain ; but two strong 
fortresses, in the provinces of Sogdiana and 
Panetacone, still continued to hold out. In the 
former Oxyartes, the Bactrian, had placed his' 
wife and children. The rock was high, steep, 
and rugged, almost inaccessible, and prepared 
for a long siege; bur. all these obstacles were 
overcome by the irresistible bravery and exer- 
tions of tin! Macedonian soldiers. 

In this castle was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes; who was considered as one of the 
greatest beauties of the east. Alexander admired 
her form and accomplishments ; but, even in the 
fervour of youth and jhe intoxication of prospe- 
rity, he disdained the’crual rights of a conqueror, 
and opposed the maxims a*id example. of his age 
and country. He would not transgress the laws 

of 
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of humanity or chastity; but. afterward raisecf 

Roxana' to the throne. 

While the kin^ was in Bactria, he understood 
that the Parietacians wen: in arms. As soon as 
he received this intelligence, lie marched his 
army into that country, and laid siege to the 
fortress of Chorienes, where his most danger- 
ous enemies had shut themselves up. This 
place w as soon compelled to surrender to the va- 
lour and intrepidity of the besiegers. 

By such memorable achievements Alexander 
subdued the nations between the Caspian sea, 
the river Iaxartes, and the loliy chain of moun- 
tains which supply the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges. The great abilities of this enterprising 
general were sufficiently distinguished in the 
conduct of this remote and dangerous war. Ever 
anxious ’o inspire his troops with a portion of 
that spirit which animated himself, he was con- 
tinually encouraging them to the performance 
of daring and hazardous undertakings. By his 
example they were taught to despise hunger, 
fatigue, cold, and danger. Neither steep and 
rugged mountains, nor deep and rapid meis, 
nor wounds, nor sickness, could interrupt his 
progress, or abate his activity. r lhe courage he 
possessed stimulated him to still greater attempts, 
which in an unsuccessful commander would 
have been considered as acts of temerity : yet 
amid the hardships of a military life, obsti- 
nate sieges, and bloody battles, lie generally 
respected the rights of mankind, and practised 
the mild virtues of humanity. 

The nations which he subdued were permitted 
o enjoy their ancient laws and privileges: the 
Vigours of despotism wgre softened j and the most 

avtster* 
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austere of the Macedonian governors were in- 
structed by the example and compelled by the 
authority of their sovereign to observe the laws 
of justice toward the meanest of their subjects. 
Me founded cities and established colonies on 
tiie banks of the laxartes and the Oxus, that he* 
might restrain the fierce inhabitants of Scythia. 
The destructive campaigns, therefore, which he 
passed in contending with the Bactrians, Scy- 
thians, and other barbarous nations, anrj whiclv 
are ascribed to his restless activity and blind am- 
bition, appeared to this extraordinary man as 
essential not merely for securing his present but 
for obtaining future conquests. 

During the first three years after Alexander 
had invaded the Persian dominions. Antipater 
kept Greece in tranquillity; but, being obliged 
to undertake an expedition* into Thrace, the 
Lacedaemonians, who had long felt and express- 
ed a wish to attack Macedon, seized that fa- 
vourable opportunity. They procured rein- 
forcements from other Grecian communities; 
and the allied army, when assembled, j» q 
amounted to twenty-two thousand men': *' * 

but Antipater, having quelled the insur- 
rection in Thrace, marched with his army into 
Peloponnesus • and engaging the confederates 
defeated them, and slew three thousand, in the 
number of whom was the king of Sparta. From 
that period to the death of Alexander, Greece 
enjoyed an unusual degree of tranquillity. Un- 
der his sovereignty the exploits of the Greeks, 
though directed to ofher purposes, surpassed al( 
the victories they had formerly obtained. By a 
singularity peculiar to their fortune, the oera of 
their political disgrace coincides with the most 
Vol. IV. Z splendid 
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splendid period of their military glory. Alex- 
ander was himself a Greek ; his kingdom had 
been founded by a Grecian colony; and, to re- 
venge the injuries of the nation, lie undertook 
and accomplished the most extraordinary enter- 
prizes recorded in the history of the world. 

Having awed into submission the barbarous 
and uncivilized nations inhabiting t lie Scythian 
g p plains and their neighbourhood, the 
' * young hero prepared early in the spring 

to undertake a remote and dangerous ex- 
pedition against India. He appointed Amyntas 
governor of Bactria, and left him a force suffi- 
cient to keep in awe the surrounding provinces. 
He then marched toward the south with the 
greatest part of his army; and traversed the 
Paropamisus, a link of that immense chain of 
mountains winch reaches from the coast of Ci- 
licia to the sea of China, and which the Greeks 
confounded with the northern chuiu, of which 
Scythian Caucasus forms a part, and whose re- 
mote branches extend from the shores of the 
Kuxine to the eastern extremity of Tartary. 
Such is the strong frame that supports the mass 
of Asia. The intermediate space is far more 
elevated than any other portion of the eastern 
continent; and, if we except the obscure expe- 
dition of Darius, the towering heights of Paro- 
pamisus had hitherto defended the feeble ma- 
jesty of India against the inroads of invaders. 

' The rugged nature of the country was not the 
only difficulty with which the Macedonians had 
to contend in their journey into the territories 
of India. The northern regions of that conti- 
nent were inhabited by men of superior strength 
and. superior courage/ The natives made a very 
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st rong resistance bgainst the army of Alexander : 
hut, when he at length reached the banks of the 
('oplumes, he divided his forces, retain mg’ the 
greater part of the troops under his own com- 
mand ; and detaching the remainder under 
llephestion and Perdicctw, to clear the road to 
the Indus, and to make ail necessary prepara- 
tions for passing that river. Those generals 
executed the commission entrusted to them with 
ease and success. 

in the mean time Alexander bent his march 
towards the Choe or Choaspes ; on the banks of 
which he met with a warlike and barbarous 
people, whose cities he prepared to reduce. The 
Macedonians having engaged and defeated them 
in a general battle, Alexander accomplished his 
purpose. lie then marched w ith the horse and 
light armed troops to the river Euaspla; on the 
banks of which was assembled the chief strength 
of the Aspians, the principal nation in those 
parts. Having separated his forces into three 
divisions, the.army advanced against the enemy ; 
wdio, confiding in their numbers, rushed into the 
plain : but the barbarians, fighting without or- 
der, were constrained to retire w ith the loss of 
fony thousand men. 

lie then projected an expedition for reducing 
the A spacemans; who Xvere said to have an army 
of twenty thousand horse, thirty thousand foot, 
and thirty elephants, ready to oppose him. 
When, however, he approached the territories 
of this people they retired within the walls of 
their city ; but, seeing that the forces of Alexan- 
der were not so numerous nor formidable as they 
at first expected, they engaged the Macedonian 
army in the plain. They fought with incredible 
Z 2 bravery | 
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bravery; but could not sustain the shock of the 
-Macedonian phalanx, and were exposed to great, 
slaughter in their retreat to the city. 

Near the western margin of the Indus the liar- 
zirians, associating themselves with some others 
who had determined to preserve their indepen- 
dence, withdrew to a certain rock, which its 
natural position, together with their courage 
and experience, they expected would render a 
secure retreat. This fortress was called by the 
Greeks mount Aornos. It extended two hun- 
dred furlongs in circumference, eleven in height 
where lowest, and was accessible by only one 
dangerous path cut in the rock. On the top 
was a plentiful fountain of water; a fine plain, 
part of which was covered with a thick wood; 
and the rest was arable land, fit for employing 
the labour of a thousand men. While Alexan- 
der vas preparing all tilings necessary for un- 
dertaking the siege of the place, an old man 
with his sons, who had long inhabited the sum- 
mit of the rock, came to oiler him their assist-* 
ance, and to shew him a private way of ascend* 
ing it. Ptolemy, therefore, had orders to pro* 
ceed with a considerable body of troops ; and 
to make an entrenchment in the wood, whither 
the old man was to direct him. Ptolemy having 
safely reached the place, made signals to Alex- 
ander that he httd succeeded. 

both that general and the king now attacked 
the fortressat once, but were driven back by the 
enemy, Alexander therefore gave orders to 
cut down the trees in the neigh bourhood, with 
which to fill up the cavities between the plain 
atfjtd the advanced post of Ptolemy. The In- 
dians, seeing the enemy likely to succeed in 

their 
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tIhmt plan, sent deputies offering the surrender 
«Y the place. Alexander, ifaving heard their 
propo.st»l>, suspected that they intended an 
♦ senpe : and no sooner therefore had they de- 
fended the mountain than he took possession 
oi‘ the deserted rock; and, having previously 
posted a proper detachment to intercept the fu- 
gjtiws, put them to the sword. 

The M aeedonians proceeded southward, from 
Aonios, into the country between the C'opheties 
and the Indus, As they advanced in this dis- 
trict, they n ere met by a deputation of citizens 
I mm Nysa. When the deputies were conducted 
Jo Alexander, who had just sitten down in his 
I- at co\ ered with sweat and dust, and armed 
with his casque and lance, they exhibited marks 
of astonishment, and horror, and fell prostrate 
before him. The king, umlerstundingthat their 
go\ crnmejjt was aristocrat ical, demanded a hun- 
dred of their principal citizens as hostages, and 
three hundred of their cavalry to reinforce his 
army. AOupliis, who headed the embassy > re- 
plied, “ You are welcome, O king ! to three 
hundred horsemen, and more if necessary; but 
when a state lias lost one hundred of its most 
virtuous citizens it cannot long continue m 
safety.” Alexander therefore remitted that 
part of his demand, and accepted the cavalry, 
which accompanied him in his expedition. 

On the eastern bank of the Indus, Alexander 
received the submission of the neighbouring, 
princes. Of these, Taxiles, who yas the mo$t 
c onsiderable, presented to the hi i>g thirty ele- 
phants, and reinforced his army with seven hun- 
dred Indian horse, and five thousand foot. Th# 
reason of his conduct is said to have been: the 
Z 3 enmity 4 
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enmity that subsisted between him and Poms a 
prince whose territories were situated on the 
other side of the Hyd^spcs. 

It was about the summer solstice when Alex- 
ander reached the Hydaspes; and the waters of 
the river were swollen, at that season, by the 
melted snow which descends in torrents from 
Paropamisus, as well as by the periodical rains. 
Trusting to this circumstance, Porus, a pow er- 
ful and warlike monarch, had encamped on the 
opposite bank of the Hydaspes with thirty thou- 
sand foot, four thousand horse, three hundred 
armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. 
Alexander found it impossible to practise upon 
this prince as he had done upon others, and to 
pass the river in view* of so numerous an army. 
He therefore collected provisions, and pretend- 
ed that he intended to remain in his present po- 
sition until the water in the river should de- 
crease; but Porus w as not to be deceived by this 
artifice, 

Alexander, therefore, alarmed the enemy for 
many nights successively ; until he perceived that 
Porus considered it as only a feint to harass his 
troops, and no longer drew out his forces as 
usual. This false security of the Indian king 
enabled Alexander to accomplish his purpose. 
About eighteen miles from the cam]) was a lofty 
rock, covered with trees ; and near the rock 
an> island, overrun w r ith wood and uninhabited. 
Having left the Macedonian phalanx, the new 
levies, and the auxiliaries, with a division of 
bay airy, under the command of Craterus, he 
Xfearchcd to the rock with the rest of the troops, 
tlflder cover of the night. These judicious dis- 
positions were favoured by a violei^' ^tempest of 
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raiit, thunder, and lightning. When the storm 
somewhat abated, the horse and infantry, in 
such .proportions as both the boats and hides 
which they had prepared could convey, passed 
over unperccivcd into the island. Alexander 
led the line, accompanied in his vessel of thirty 
oars by fScleucus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Ly- 
simachus; names destined to fill the ancient 
world, when their renown was no longer re- 
pressed by the irresistible diffusion pf their mas- 
k's glory. 

The king was the first that reached theoppo-? 
site bank, in sight of the enemy's out-guards, 
who hastened to inform Porus that Alexander 
uith his troops were passing the river. The 
Indian prince immediately dispatched his son 
with two thousand horse and one hundred and 
twenty armed chariots, to oppose the landing of 
the Macedonians. These troops, however, came 
too late to defend the bank ; and, being attacked 
by the forces of Alexander, were speedily broken 
and put to flight. Their leader and four hun- 
dred horsemen were slain, and most of the cha. 
riots taken. 

The discomfiture of these troops deeply af- 
flicted Porus; but his immediate danger would 
not admit of much reflection. (Taterus pre- 
pared to pass the.river and attack him in front ; 
while his flanks were threatened with the shock 
of the Macedonian horse, elated w ith Victory. 
Porus, in this emergency, acted with equal pru- 
dence and firmness: he left part of the elephants 
to oppose (Jraterus in passing the river, and at 
the head of his whole army marched in per$bjd 
against enemy, commanded by Alexander 
himself, His horse amounted to four thousand, 

and 
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and his foot to thirty thousand \ but the part of 
histrength in which he seemed most to confide, 
consisted of three hundred armed chariots and 
two hundred elephants. Having advanced to a 
plain which he considered as suitable tor his pur- 
pose, he there waited the approach of the in- 
vaders. lie then placed the elephants :t hundred 
feet from each other ; and in the intervals a little 
behind the. line he posted his infantry. By this* 
arrangement, he expected that the horse of the 
Macedonian army would be. deterred from ad- 
vancing at sight of the elephants; nor did he 
suppose their infantry would attack his army in 
front, while they would be exposed to an assault, 
in flank, and in danger of being trampled un- 
der the feet of those terrible animals. At both 
extremities of the line, the elephants carried 
wooden towers, filled with armed men; while 
tiie cavalry were posted on the wings, and co- 
vered in front with the armed chariots. 

The abilities and prudence of this prince ren- 
dered him the most formidable of the barbarian 
enemies which the Macedonians had to encoun- 
ter. But even these qualities were forced to 
yield to the superior degree in which they were 
possessed by Alexander ; who made such a ju- 
dicious arrangement of his forces that, in the 
engagement which ensued, the Indians had 
twenty thousand foot and threp thousand horse 
killed, all their chariots hacked to pieces, and 
many elephants taken; and besides this, the 
unfortunate Poms lost both his sons, and most of 
hjs captains. On the other, hand, we are told 
♦fa&li Alexander lost only three hundred men in 
♦^"engagement. 

Porus was the last to leave the field. His 
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flight being retarded by his wounds, he was 
overtaken by Taxiles; whom Alexander had 
pent tq persuade him to surrender, and to assure 
him that he should be treated with the utmost 
kindness and respect. Porus, however, dis* 
daining the advice of an ancient and (as he be- 
lieved) inveterate enemy, turned his elephant, 
and prepared to renew the combat. Alexander 
then dispatched to him Meroe, an Indian of dis- 
tinction, who had formerly lived with Porus jn 
habits of intimacy and friendship. By his en- 
treaties the high-minded prince, overpowered 
by thirst and fatigue, surrendered ; and having 
refreshed himself with drink and repose, de- 
sired to be conducted to Alexander. As soon 
as the conqueror knew that Porus was coming, 
he went with several of his friends to meet 
him. 

The Indian king was seven feet high, exactly 
proportioned, of a noble aspect and majestic 
deportment. Alexander, therefore, admiring 
his martial appearance and magnanimity, de* 
sired Meroe to ask wherein he could oblige 
him ? Perus replied/' By treating me as a king:' 1 
which being reported to Alexander, he said 
with a smile, u That I should do for my own 
sake; but what can I dp for yours r” Porus 
answered, “ All my wishes are contained in 
that one request/’ This firmness of conduct 
w as agreeable to the disposition of Alexander, 
and he declared Porus reinstated on his throne; 
acknowledged him as his friend and ally ; and, 
having soon afterward received the submission 
of the Glausians, who possessed thirty-seven cis* 
tics on his eastern frontier, each of which 
tuined near eight thousand inhabitants, he added 
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tins populous district to the dominions of his new 

confederate. 

Alexander, to perpetuate the memory of his 
victory, ordered two cities to be built : one on 
the field of battle, which he called Nica j a; the 
other where his troops had been encamped, 
which he named Bueephaia, in honour of his 
horse which died thine. All the slain were 
buried with military honours, solemn sacrifices 
offered to the Cods, and gymnastic and eques- 
trian games performed ou the banks of the lly- 
daspes. 

Without encountering, any memorable resist- 
ance, he reduced the dominions of another prince 
named Porus, and the valuable country between 
the Acesines and the Hydraotes. ^Natural ob- 
stacles, were the principal if not the only diffi- 
culties with which he had now to contend. The 
Acesines is a deep and rapid river, fifteen fur- 
longs broad, and has great rocks in the channel. 
These rocks, opposing t lie rapidity of the stream 
occasion loud and foaming billows, mixed with 
boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally formi- 
dable and dangerous. Of the Macedonians who 
attempted the passage in boats, many were 
driven against the rocks and perished; others, 
however, who employed hides, were more for- 
tunate, and reached the opposite shore in safety. 
T4ie breadth of the Hydraotes is equal to that 
of the Acesines, but the current flows more 
gently* 

Alexander w r as informed that the Catherine 
Mall tans, and other independent nations, had 
confederated, and were prepared to oppose his 
.progress. As soon as the king received this in- 
telligence, he marched to give them battle. In 
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a few rlavs ho reached the city of Sar.gala; si- 
tuated on the top of a hill, with a fine lake be- 
hind it. JfHbre this place the confederate In- 
dians were encamped; and, instead of a breast- 
work, had fortified themselves with a triple row 
of carriages, in the midst of which were their 
tents. 

Alexander advanced with his cavalry; but 
finding them unfit for making an assault, he im- 
mediately dismounted; aud conducted a batta- 
lion of foot against the enemy. The Indians 
defended themselves with great bravery ; but, 
at length, the first line of their carriages was 
broken, and the Macedonians entered. The 
second was much stronger; Alexar’der, how* 
ever, attacked it, and after a desperate resist- 
ance, forced that also. The Indians immedi- 
ately retired into the city : which Alexander 
would have invested; but, the infantry he had 
with him not being sufficient for the purpose, he 
caused his works to be carried on both sides as 
far as the lake. The second night he received 
intelligence that the enemy designed to make 
their escape through the lake, which was ford- 
able. He therefore caused the cavalry to sur- 
round the city ; and this precaution was attend- 
ed with success: the foremost of the Indians 
who forded the lake were killed by the Macedo- 
nian horse ; and the rest were compelled to re- 
tire into the town. 

In the mean time Porus, Alexander's princi- 
pal ally in those parts, arrived in the camp with 
five thousand Indians, and a considerable num- 
ber of elephants. Animated by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the .siege. They therefore erected the engines ; 

the 
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the brick wall was undermined, the scaling lad- 
ders were fixed, several breaches made, am! 
the town was stormed. Seventeen thousand In- 
dians perished in the sack of Sangaia, seventy 
thousand were made prisoners, and three hun- 
dred chariots, with five hundred horse, were 
taken. The city was rased to the ground ; and 
the confederates lied, or submitted to the con- 
queror. Alexander lost a hundred men in 
the siege and assault; with twelve hundred 
wounded. 

The destructive ambition of the king still led 
him to think of new conquests; and he now pre- 
pared to pass the river Hyphasis, the most east- 
ern of thrive great streams whose confluence 
forms the Indus. The army, however, refused 
to inarch farther eastward; and declared they 
would no longer hazard their lives to gratify his 
ambitious designs, lie was therefore obliged, 
by the immoveable and unanimous resolution of 
his European troops, here to set bounds to his 
trophies. But before he returned, he corn> 
manded twelve Macedonian altars, equal ip 
height, and exceeding in bulk, the greatest 
towers in that country, to be erected on the 
western bank of the Hyphasis ; which marked 
the extremity of his conquests. 

But his restless curiosity and insatiable ambi- 
tion prepared new toils and dangers for himself 
and his troops, and fresh oppressions for the 
neighbouring nations. Having returned to the 
cities Nicea and Bucephala, he divided his forces, 
that, he might explore more carefully the un- 
known regions of India. Craterus and Hephes- 
tion took the command of two divisions, and 

marched 
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marched southward along the opposite ^ ^ 
banks of the Hydaspes. Philip also, who ‘ ' “ 

«• had been entrusted with the government ~ ) * 

of Bactria, was recalled w ith the troops under 
his command : and the whole Macedonian con- 
quests in India, including seven nations and 
above two thousand cities were made subject to 
Porus. Alexander now began to make prepa- 
rations for passing down the Indus to the ocean ; 
and the Phoenicians, Cyprians, Carians, with the 
inhabitants of other maritime provinces having 
equipped a fleet, he embarked with the thiid 
division of the army, and set sail. 

On the third day of the voyage he received 
information that the Oxydracians and Mallians 
were raising forces to oppose him. lie there- 
fore landed, and marched his forces through a 
desert country against the latter people. The 
barbarians were driven from the plain, their 
cities were successfully besieged and taken, but 
at the storm of their capital a scene was trans- 
acted which indicated the temerity and folly of 
Alexander. His troops having obtained posses- 
sion of the streets of the city, the Mai Ilians wpre 
compelled to betake themselves to the citadel. 
This fortress was defended by a thick wall, 
w hich was extremely lofty w ithout, but of an in- 
considerable height toward the inner circumfe- 
rence.' The king immediately gave orders to 
scale the walls, and the soldiers began to execute 
hisejommands; but, impatient of delay, he seized 
a ladder, and placing it against the battlement 
mounted himself. 

The Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of 
their monarch, followed in such numbers that 
the ladder broke as he reached the summit. 

A a Several 
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Several other ladders were also broken, and hy 
these accidents he was left tor some moments to 
contend .singly with the enemy. lie killed se- 
veral with his sword, and pushed others over t lie 
v%alls ; but the Indians from the adjacent tower 
galled him with their arrows. Perceiving that 
only three Macedonians had followed him, he 
threw himself therefore into the citadel ; and 
Peucestas, Leonatu*, and Abreas follow od Ms 
example, immediately they were attack'd by 
the enemy; Alexander was shot in the lm*a. t 
w irh an arrow, and at length fell senseless upon 
his shield. 

The Macedonians had now burst through the 
gates of the place, and their first care was to 
carry oil* their king. They then prepared to re - 
venge his death ; for they had every reason to 
believe that his wound was mortal. The wea- 
pon is said to have been extracted by Perdiccns, 
one of Alexander’s life guards; who, by the 
command of his master, opened the wound with 
his sword. The king’s immediate death was 
threatened by the great cflusion of blood that 
followed. A swooning, however, retarded the 
circulation of the fluids, and thus stopping the 
discharge of blood saved his life. As soon as 
bis health would permit, he shewed himself to 
iiis soldiers, who testified immoderate joy at liis 
recovery. 

Having arrived at the ocean, Alexander pro- 
ceeded toward Persepofis, through the deserts of 
tredrosea. The soldiers were so pressed with 
hunger, during the journey, that they were 
obliged to kill and cat the "horses and mules of 
their carriages. Frequently they met with tio 
w ater during a whole day, nor perhaps at night. 

Number 1 
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Numbers perished through these difficulties; 
nor was ii until after a march of two months, 
distinguished by unexampled hardships, that the 
army erne rged into the cultivated provinces of 
Camera ma. 

Harpalus, Orsines, and Ahulites, the respec- 
tive governors of Babylon, Perscpolis, and Suza, 
began to despise the orders of Alexander during 
his absence, and to assume independent sove- 
reignties. The king was not ignorant how to 
act in an emergency of this nature. He there- 
fore marched immediately toward Pasargada?, 
with a hotly of horse and light-armed troops. 
Orsines was accused by the people of many 
grievous crimes ; and, the proofs being exhibit- 
ed against him, he was put to death : and JBary- 
axes, a Mede> who had assumed the royal tiara, 
being brought a prisoner by Atrogates, was also 
executed together with his accomplices in the 
revolt. The king then proceeded to Suza; 
where Ahulites and his son Ox at h res, who were 
charged with enormous crimes, suffered the most 
cruel punishment. 

Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon had been 
no less flagitious, escaped with his treasures to 
Athens. The Athenians were willing to re- 
ceive him, -on account of his riches ; but, afraid 
to harbour the enemy of Alexander, by a de- 
cree of the people he was therefore expelled 
Attica, and soon afterward slain. Peucestas/ 
who saved thu king’s life when he fought against 
a whole garrison, w as made governor of Persia. 
This dignity was no -sooner conferred upon him 
than lie laid aside the Macedonian garb, and put 
on the Median habit. He was the onijr one 
among the officers of Alexander who, by^ con- 
Aa2 forming 
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forming to the manners of the vanquished, ac- 
quired the affectionate esteem of the people com- 
mitted to his care. 

In the central provinces of his empire, Alex- 
ander spent the last year of his life. lie repair- 
ed the harbour, constructed arsenals, and formed 
a bason at Babylon sufficient to contain a thou- 
sand galleys. The navigation of the great rivers 
of his empire was also enlarged. By these 
means he hoped to facilitate internal intercourse 
among his central provinces ; while, by opening 
new channels of communications, he expected 
to unite the wealthy countries of Egypt and the 
east with the most remote regions of the earth. 
He dispatched ships to explore the Persian and 
Arabian gulphs ; and such was the favourable 
account brought him by Archies, relative to the 
former, that he adopted the resolution of plant- 
ing its shores with Grecian colonies. 

While Alexander was at Suza, he publicly 
espoused Barcine, the daughter of Darius ; and 
gave her youngest sister in marriage to his fa- 
vourite Hephestion. Pourscore Persian ladies of 
rank were also given to his principal officers. 
The nuptials were solemnized after the Persian 
manner. He likewise feasted all the Macedo- 
nians who had married before in that country : 
and it is said that the soldiers, encouraged by 
presents, and by the hope of royal favour, fol- 
lowed the example of their leaders ; and that 
ten thousand Greeks and Macedonians married 
Asiatic women, 

Alexander now gave himself up to mirth and 
feasting ; and his army was followed by all the 
ministers of pleasure. He spent whole Jays and 
nights in immoderate drinking; and in one of 

rw* 
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those excesses hi.s friend Hepliesricn lost his hie* 
During three days after the death of the favour'' 
he, Alexander neither changed his apparel nor 
tasted food; and it is even thought that the 
death of his beloved friend accelerated his own. 

Alexander having subdued the Cosseans, a 
warlike nation inhabiting the mountains of Me- 
dia, inarched toward Babylon. The king, 
who had so often employed superstition as an 
instrument of policy, began h unself to fall a 
prey to that miserable delusion. It was not 
long before bis courtiers and subjects became 
sensible of the foible of their master, and endea- 
voured to abuse bis weakness. Apollodorus, 
w ho had been entrusted with the government of 
Babylon, and had behaved himself ill in that 
station, tampered with Pythagoras, a diviner. 
When therefore he drew near to Babylon, a de- 
putation was sent, requesting the king not to 
enter that city, because they foresaw it would 
be prejudicial to his health. As the Babylonish 
astrologers were held in great repute, this advice 
made a deep impression on his mind, and tilled 
him with confusion and dread. The Greek 
philosophers being told the foundation of his 
fear and scruples, waited upon him, and fully 
demonstrated to him the vanity and absurdity 
of divination. lie was convinced by their rea- 
soning, and immediately inarched his army 
toward Babylon. 

The Chaldeans, therefore, failing in their first 
attempt, had recourse to another expedient. 
They entreated him- at least not to enter the 
city on the eastern side ; hot to make a circuit 
round, and march with his face toward the 
rising sun. Alexander prepared^© comply with 
A a 3 their 
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their request ; but the marshiness of the soil 
rendered his design impracticable. He was 
therefore reluctantly compelled to enter Baby- 
lon by the forbidden road. 

While he remained in that city, superstitious 
ft ars, awakened by the intrigues of Apoilodorus 
or the artifices of the Chaldeans, greatly disturb- 
ed his mind. Several circumstances that had 
happened, during the time of his expedition into 
India, confirmed him in these scrupulous ideas, 
lie had conversed with the Brachmans ; who 
practised the philosophy that Plato taught, and 
whose contempt for the pomp and pleasures of 
the present life was founded on the fum belief 
of a future, better, and more permanent state 
of existence. One of these sages expressed a 
desire to accompany the king in his expedition. 
Alexander treated him with great respect ; and 
when Celauus (for that was the name of the 
sage) fell sick in Persia in his seventy-third 
year, the prince earnestly desired him not to 
anticipate his fklc by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on bis purpose, he 
allowed a funeral pyre to be constructed, and 
the Brachirian was carried to it in a litter. 
Having embraced ah present, he refused to take 
leave of Alexander, saying; that “ he should 
again see him iu Babylon.” He then, in sight 
of the whole army, mounted the pyre. The 
music struck up, and the soldiers raised a shout 
of war ; Xvhile the Indian with a serene counte- 
nance expired amidst the flames, singing a hymn 
to the Gods of his country. 

The words of a dying man were considered 
by the Greeks as prophetical. Those of Cela- 
nus sank deep into the mind of Alexander ; and 
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the painful impression which they made induced 
liim to hasten his journey from a city in which 
so many concurring’ circumstances for- p 
bade him to reside, ilis life, however, 3^4. 
was now drawing to a close. lie indulg- 
edhimselfin that banqueting and festivity to 
w hich, after the fatigues of war, he had been ex- 
tremely addicted. An excessive use of wine put 
a period to his existence, in the thirty-third year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 

In a scene of drunken debauchery some time 
before this event, Clitus, emboldened by wine, 
had daringly insulted his prince, vilified his no- 
blest actions, and derided his pretensions to di- 
vinity. The king was also intoxicated ; and 
Clitus continuing his insolent conduct, Alexan- 
der, in an unhappy moment, thrust a spear into 
the breast of his friend. lie instantly, however, 
repented of the action ; and would have destroy- 
ed himself with the same weapon, had he not 
been prevented by his attendants. 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his actions 
and the greatness of his achievements, there ap- 
pears to be but little to admire and still less to 
imitate in the character of Alexander. The 
courage for which he was so much celebrated is 
only a subordinate virtue, depending chiefly on 
constitution and natural spirits. The fortunate 
issue that attended his c rite rprizes was little more 
than an accidental advantage. The martial dis- 
cipline that distinguished his troops had bfeea 
raised and cultivated chiefly by his father Plii- 
h'p ; hut his intemperance, his cruelty, his va- 
nity, bis passion for useless conquests were all 
his own. His victories however served to crown 
the pyramid of Grecian glory j and demonstrated 

to 
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to the world to what a degree of excellence th® 
arts of peace can promote those of war. In this 
picture, we view a combination of petty states, 
by the arts of refinement, becoming superior to 
the rest of the world, and leaving mankind an 
example of the inferiority of brutal force to the 
nobler advantages of intellect. 


CHAP. XX. 

Affairs of Greece and Mace don, from the Death 
of Alexander the Great to the Battle of Ipsi/s. 

S OON after the death of Alexander, his friends 
were convened, and all the principal com- 
manders of the army were summoned to an as- 
sembly. When silence was obtained, Perdiccas 
gave orders that the chair of Alexander should 
be produced, on which he placed the insignia 
of royalty, together with the ring that the de- 
ceased monarch had given him as an earnest of 
his friendship and esteem. Perdiccus then de- 
clared that it was indispensably requisite some 
person should be elected head of the govern- 
ment; and that, as Roxana was pregnant, if she 
brought forth a son he ought to be acknowledg- 
ed the successor to the Macedonian cmpiie. 
This, however, was displeasing to the majority ; 
who had begun to entertain an affection for 
Aridaeus, the brother of Ah xander, on account 
of his mildness and moderation. They there- 
fore arrayed him in the royal robes, buckled 
on him .the armour of Alexander, and sn- 
J»tpd him by the name of Philip, that he might 
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thereby be rendered more popular. He was, 
however, a man of weak intellect ; not naturally 
so, but by the practices of Olympias, w ho, by 
poisonous draughts, had debilitated both his con- 
stitution and his mind. 

Perdiecas strenuously, though secretly, op- 
posed the election of Aridams to the throne ; 
but, finding that his influence in the general 
council was likely to be outweighed, he imme- 
diately saw the necessity of disguising his real 
sentiments, and therefore coincided with the rest, 
it was however decreed that the sovereignty 
should be divided, between Aridreus and the 
child to be bom of Roxana, if it should prove a 
son. Perdiecas on every occasion endeavoured 
to insinuate himself into the favour of the newly 
elected king, and contrived to procure the death 
of those who had been the means of raising him 
to the throne. In order that he might secure 
to himself the affection of the army, Philip w as 
persuaded to marry Eurydiee, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Philip ; whose mother through his insti- 
gation had lost her life. 

This action was certainly calculated to ensure 
the warm and steady support of the soldiers, as 
it appeared to continue the government of the 
empire iu his family. It was necessary also that 
he should conciliate the friendship of Roxana, 
w hose son was intended to share the sovereignty 
with him. By this time she had been delivered 
of a boy, who was named Alexander. Barsine 
likewise, the daughter of Darius, whom the de- 
ceased king hud married at Suza, was pregnant. 
It was therefore resolved between Roxana and 
Perdiecas that, lest another son should appear 
to dispute the throne w ith Alexander, Barsine 

. should 
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should be put to death. Accordingly she suf- 
fered .soon after; and Pary sails, the muster of 
Barque and w idow of llephestion, underwent 
the same fate. By these nefarious proceedings, 
Perd ictus endeavoured to obtain and secure the 
favour and esteem of Aridaeusand Roxana; but, 
while the Macedonian empire seemed to be un- 
der the dominion of two kings, it was in reality 
subject to the authority and guidance of one 
ruler only. No act, whether legislative or ex- 
ecute e, was passed, which did not originate 
from Perdiccas. 

The supremacy which this ambitious man had 
acquired did not however* satisfy him. His 
views extended much farther than to the pos- 
session of mere temporary honours; and be look- 
ed to the time w hen he should be saluted and re- 
verenced as monarch of the Macedonian empire. 
He determined to render the distinctions he had 
already obtained as permanent as they were 
really great and substantial. It was necessary, 
therefore, to remove from the court all compe- 
titors ; and to place them in such distant and se- 
parate situations that they could not eclipse 
Lis glory, nor rival his power : and, to attain 
this purpose, it was requisite that the several 
subordinate governments and great otFices of the 
empire should be judiciously distributed. A 
council was therefore held, in which it was re- 
solved that the following arrangements should 
be made in the name of tiie two kings. Anti- 
pater hud the government of the European pro- 
vinces, as genera! of the army in that continent ; 
C-raterus w as vested with the title of protector iu 
the same parts ; and Perdiccas hatl the office, 
with the title, of general of the household troops. 
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in the room of Hcphestion. Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, h:ul Egypt, Lybia, and that part of 
Arabia which borders upon Egypt. To Lysi« 
mac bus fell Thrace and the Chersonese ; Eu- 
menus had Puphlagonia and Cappadocia ; Anti- 
gonus had Phrygia the Greater, Lycia, and 
ramphylia ; and Seleucus was appointed com- 
mander of the royal cavalry. The station of 
Perdiccas might seem the meanest and most in- 
considerable: but, though it wanted the deco- 
rations of splendour, that deficiency was more 
than compensated by the power which it con- 
ferred. Perdiccas was at full liberty to prose- 
cute the great purposes of his ambition. The 
t wo kings were at his disposal, and he was at the 
Head of a trusty and well-disciplined body of 
soldiers ; while, on the other hand, his rivals 
were obliged to seek their fortunes in distant 
parts of the world. 

Meanwhile, the Greek colonists, whom the con- 
cjneror of the east had settled in Upper Asia, 
weary of continuing in that country, prepared to 
return home. Having, therefore, united their 
forces, amounting to upward of twenty thou- 
sand men, they took their departure tor Europe, 
without requesting the permission of Perdiccas. 
That general, foreseeing the consequences of 
such an enterprize at a time when every thing 
was in motion, and when the troops and their 
officers aspired to independence, dispatched 
Python to oppose them. On his arrival, this 
commander brought over by money three thou- 
sand Greeks, who treacherously deserted their 
comrades during the engagement, and he there- 
by obtained a complete victory. The vanquish- 
ed troops surrendered, on condition that their 
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lives and liberties .should be preserved. The 
Macedonians however, who had received differ- 
ent orders from Perdiccas, inhumanly slaugh- 
tered them all without the least regard to the 
terms which had been granted them. 

The news of Alexander’s death, having reach- 
ed Athens, excited a considerable tumult in that 
city, and occasioned universal demonstrations of 
joy. The people, who had reluctantly but 
silently endured the Macedonian yoke, imme- 
diately prepared for Avar : and a deputation was 
instantly sent to all the states ofGreece, inviting 
them to join in a confederacy against Macedon. 
Demosthenes, who amidst his misfortunes always 
retained an ardent zeal for the interest and glory 
of his country, a\us at that time in exile at Me- 
gara. Ife, however, joined himself with the 
Athenian ambassador ; and, seconding their re- 
monstrances by the irresistible force of his elo- 
quence, engaged Argos, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league for 
restoring the liberty of < Greece. The Athenian*, 
struck with admiration at so generous aud disin- 
t crested an action, immediately passed a decree 
that Demosthenes should be recalled from banish- 
ment : a galley was therefore dispatched for him 
at ASgina ; and, when he entered the Pi rams, the 
magistrates and principal persons of the city 
went to meet this illustrious exile, and received 
him With the greatest demonstrations of joy and 
a flection. 

Leosthencs, Having raised a powerful army, 
marched against Autipater. That general being 
apprised of the commotions in Greece, dispatch- 
ed couriers to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- 
terus in Cilicia, to solicit assistance. i$ut, before 

the 
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tli<? expected reinforcements arrived, lie direct- 
ed his course into Thessaly, at the head of only 
thirteen thousand Macedonian infantry and six 
hundred horse. The Thessalians at first declared 
hi favour of Antipater ; but when they saw the 
confederated Greeks advancing, and perceived 
how greatly superior they were in numbers to 
the Macedonians, they revolted to the hostile 
army. Antipater, how ever, was not discouraged 
•by their defection ; but ventured an engage- 
ment, in which his forces were defeated. Not 
daring to hazard another battle, he retired to 
Lamia, a city of Thessaly, which he caused to 
he fortified, and here he prepared to make an 
obstinate defence. 

The Athenians and confederate troops ad- 
vanced to attack the town, and assaulted it with 
great bravery. The enemy, however, resisting 
them vigorously, they were obliged to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and to endeavour to 
reduce the place by famine. The city soon be- 
came sensible of the growing scarcity, and the 
besieged began to be seriously disposed to sui- 
render when Leostheues, in hastening to the 
assistance of his workmen whom the enemy had 
attacked, received a w ound of which he died. 
This incident greatly discouraged the Athenians. 
They did not however despair, nor relinquish 
their system of conquest ; but chose Ampliipilus 
for their general, a man equally esteemed by the 
troops on account of his valour and his abilities. 

In the mean time, Leonatus was marching to 
the assistance of the. Macedonians besieged in 
Lamia, not with any real design of assisting An- 
tipater, but that he might make himself mus- 
ter of thoss countries ; and arrived within a 
13 b small 
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small distance rtf the city, with twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand five' hundred horse. The 
army of the enemy was somewhat more nume- 
rous. An engagement ensued, in which the 
Athenians were victorious, and Leonatus perish- 
ed in the field of battle. Overjoyed with their 
successes, and despising the feeble resistance of 
the Macedonians, many of the Grecian troops 
returned home, to boast of the triumph they 
had obtained, and to congratulate their friends 
on the revival of ancient freedom. But this re- 
joicing was of short duration. Antipater, hav- 
ing quitted the city the day after the batl Ic, 
joined the reinforcement from Cilicia, under the 
command of Crate ras ; and an engagement, took 
place near the city of Cranon, in Thessaly, in 
which the Confederated Greeks suffered a de- 
feat. 

After this battle, a deputation was sent to An- 
t/pater, requesting a general peace. That com- 
mander, however, replied that he would treat 
separately with the several states and cities of 
the confederacy. On the answer being receiv- 
ed, the negoeiation was suspended ; and the 
Greeks, disbanding their troops, returned home. 
In a short time, therefore, every city and every 
state w v as under the necessity of acceding to 
whatever terms Antipater thought fit to impose. 

Athens was the only city that was excepted 
from the peace. Phocion w’as sent at the head 
of an embassy to conciliate the favour of Anti- 
pater, and to negociate with that general a treaty 
of amity. The terms, however, on which thisfa- 
vour was granted, were equally subversive of the 
Athenian honour and power ; for it was demand- 
ed that Demosthenes arid Hyperides should be 

delivered 
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delivered up. This distinction they undoubtedly 
owed to their superior services, performed in the 
cause of their country. The democratical form 
of government was to be abolished, the ancient 
mode of taxes restored, the obnoxious were to 
forfeit their municipal rights, and Athens was 
to receive a Macedonian garrison, and to de- 
fray the expellees of the war. 

Some of thfe Athenians seemed satisfied with 
•these conditions, and considered them as lenient 
and moderate ; but Xe nocrates thought other- 
wise, and said, “ They are moderate for slaves, 
but extremely severe tor free men.” They were, 
however, compelled to receive into Munychia a 
Macedonian garrison, commanded by Menyllus, 
a man of probity, and an intimate friend p , 
of Phocion. To such a humiliating con- * # 

ditlon was Athens now reduced, which 
had formerly been the glory of the world ! Up- 
ward of twelve thousand Athenians were dis- 
franchised ; many of them, finding their situation 
insupportable, went into Thrace, and settled 
there. 

Upon the arrival of the messenger who brought 
the first accounts to Athens of the disgraceful 
treaty which had been concluded, Demosthenes 
fled to Celauria, a small island opposite to Tro»- 
zeue. Antipater, informed that the orator had 
eluded his vengeance by flight, dispatched Ar- 
chias to seize him. This man, having sailed to 
the island with a body of troops, spared nopains 
to persuade him to return hopxe, assuring him 
that Antipater wouljd treat him with humanity. 
Demosthenes, however, knew Antipater top well 
to expect any favour from him ; and therefore 
to prevent the designs of the ty rgut, he swallow- 
B b 2 tc 
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ed poison, and soon fell dead at the foot of the 
altar, where he had taken sanctuary. 

In the mean time, Perdiccas, who had for- 
merly married Nicea, the daughter of t Antinatcr, 
having obtained the regency of the whole Mace- 
donian empire, became more exalted in bis 
thoughts, and was desirous of espousing Cleo- 
patra, the sister of the late king. So near an 
alliance with the family of Alexander would, he 
expected, secure to him the throne. Antigo- 
nus penetrated these designs, and foresaw that, 
their success would be infallibly attended 
with bis own destruction ; he therefore passed 
over into Greece, and disclosed to Antipatcr the 
plan which Perdiccas had formed for obtaining 
the sovereignty. Ptolemy also, the governor of 
Egypt, was engaged in their interest; and pre- 
parations w r ere made for frustrating the projects 
of the regent. 

Ptolemy remonstrated with Perdiccas on the 
inequality of the arrangements which had been 
made in the empire ; and was the first who dis- 
claimed the power of the united monarchs, and 
prepared in the face of the w orld to act the part 
of ail independent sovereign. Removed at such 
a distance from the seat of government, he could 
strengthen his army and establish his dominion 
without interruption. Encouraged by these cir- 
cumstances, he hastened to render his possessions 
fixed and secure. Perdiccas, who had early no- 
tice of these proceedings, deliberated whether 
he should march into Egypt with a powerful 
army, or first direct his course toward Macedo- 
nia, and engage Antipatej- and Craterus. The 
preparations, however, which Ptolemy had 
made, seemed too alarming to admit of any de- 
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I?y ; it was therefore resolved that Perdiccas 
should march against him, while Eumenes, with 
a numerous body of forces, guarded the Asiatic 
provinces against Antipater and Craterus. 

After undergoing considerable fatigue, the re- 
gent arid his army passed the Egyptian frontier. 
Hostilities immediately commenced ; and fre- 
quent and vigorous eUor-ts were made by the 
royal troops against Ptolemy, but in vain. The 
‘forces of that general were uniformly victorious; 
and the soldiers of Perdiccas, dejected by their 
ill success, and exasperated by the haughty and 
overbearing deportment of their commander, 
mutinied, and slew him in his tent. 

During these transactions, the other parties 
were not inactive. Antipater entered Cilicia, 
with an intention of assisting Ptolemy in Egypt ; 
and Craterus was detached, with the remainder 
of the forces, against Cumenes, who was then in 
Cappadocia. The reputation of Craterus was 
so great among the Macedonians that it was ex- 
pected, when he appeared in the field, all the 
national troops of the hostile army would imme- 
diately revolt and arrange themselves under the 
banners of their favourite general. Eumenes 
was aware of this danger ; and, in order to guard 
against such an accident, he kept his army igno- 
rant of the enemy against whom they had to con- 
tend, and posted the foreign troops opposite the 
Macedonian soldiers. By this cautious, arranger 
meat, the forces under the command of Eumenes 
never knew' against whom they fought, until they 
beheld Craterus breathless op the field of battle. 

By the death of Craterus, Philta, the daughter 
of Antipater, whom he had married, \\ T aa left ^ 
ymlow, From a two-fold cause, therefore, An* 
B b 3 tipater 
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tipater must have been afflicted by the loss which 
he had sustained. He was not, however, doom- 
ed to foourn long; a palliative was very toon 
brought him, which was the intelligence of the 
death of Perdiccas. In consequence of that im- 
portant event. Antipater was solicited to join the 
armv in Syria, in order to make new arrange- 
ments for the government of the empire. He 
therefore hastened thither with all expedition; 
and upon hi j arrival was unanimously elected 
protector of the kings. 

As soon as he was invested with this authority, 
he made a new partition of the provinces, in 
which all those were excluded who had espoused 
the interests of Perdiccas and Eumcnes. He 
also re-established others, whom the opposite 
faction had dispossessed ; and in this division 
Seleucus, w ho had great authority from the com- 
mand of the cavalry, obtained the government 
of Babylon, and afterward became the most 
powerful of all Alexander’s successors. Anti- 
pater, having adjusted matters in Asia, sent An- 
tigonus with an army against Kumenes ; who 
was determined in his purpose of waging war 
w ith the enemies of Perdiccas, because he con- 
sidered them as inimical to the real interests of 
Macedon. Cassander, the son of Antipater, was 
also appointed to the command of a considerable 
body of troops, with secret injunctions to watch 
wdth a jealous eye the proceedings of Antigonus. 
lie disputed not the^ valour and conduct of that 
general ; but he prudently thought him too hold 
and enterprising to be constantly awed by the 
irresolute and tardy commands of a distant and 
distracted government. Antipater then return- 
ed to Macedon. 
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Autigonus prepared to act with uncommon 
vigour against Eumenes. lie laid every incen- 
tive- to dispatch: his temper was naturally suited 
to action ; he was dissatisfied with the manner 
in \s hich thg great departments in the state were 
tilled ; arjd, .hearing an enmity against Eumenes, 
he hat) the sanction of authority for crushing 
him at once. An engagement soon fol- ^ ^ , 
Jotted, in which Emnenes, by the trea- ' * 

chery of one of his soldiers, was com- ~ * 
plctely defeated. This discomfiture, however, 
occasioned one of the niost extraordinary ac- 
tions of his* life ; he returned quperceived to the 
field of battle, burned the bodies of his slajn 
companions, aud raised over their ashes a mound 
i»f earth ; then dismissing the sick and wounded 
ot his army, lie retired with six hundred men 
to the castle of Nora, a place of great strength 
ou the frou tiers of Cappadocia and Lyeaonia, in 
which he sustained a siege of twelve months 
against the whole strength of Antigonus's army, 
and at length forced it to retire. 

During these transactions in Asia, the Athe 
mans, dissatisfied with the Macedonian garrison 
in their city, sent Demades to request of Auti- 
pater that he would reeal the troops from Athens. 
Th-e Athenians had first applied to Phocion, 
whose influence with that general they knew to 
he great. But he declined to interfere in the 
business, and onjy procured the restoration of 
the exiles to their homes and ancient privileges. 
It is probable that he perceived it to be too Tate 
a period of their national existence for them to 
be able to guard themselves. Demades, how- 
ever, readily undertook the commission. The 
dignity and glory of their ancestors returned to 

the 
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the minds of the Athenians ; and they hoped 
that he would at least procure them the sem- 
blance of freedom . 

Doiuades, as we have formerly seen, had been 
the creature and favourite of Philip and of his 
successors. He it was that drew up the decree 
of banishment against the patriotic and disin- 
terested Demosthenes. He was not destitute 
of abilities or eloquence ; but lie wanted probity 
and disinterestedness. Antipater said he had 
two friends at Athens: — Phocion who would 
never accept any reward for his services ; and 
Deinades, who neverthought he receix cd enough. 
Whether the Macedonian governor had discon- 
tinued his largeness, or Dcmades considered 
them as not sufficiently, liberal, we know not ; 
certain it is that he formed a correspondence 
with Perdiccas, whom he invited to assume the 
government of Greece and of Macedon. A 
letter he had written to that commander was in- 
tercepted, in which were these words : ** Come, 
and be the support of Macedon and Greece, 
w hich at present lean on an old rotten stall,” 
meaning Anti pater. This discovery had taken 
place immediately before his setting out to re- 
quest the recal of the Macedonian garrison. Jlis 
son, therefore, who accompanied him, was put 
to death in the sight of Demades, after w hich 
he himself was immediately slain. Thus were 
the Greeks reduced to the necessity of imploring 
liberty with the servility of slaves, which they 
had hitherto demanded with the noble confidence 
of an independent people I 

Antipater did not long survive the orator De- 
ma<|es; iwid his dea*h happened soon after his 
eelurn from his Asiatic expedition. He had un- 
dergone 
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dergonc excessive fatigue, in keeping the Greek s 
under the subjection of Macedon, and in adjusting 
matters in Asia ; which probably conspired to 
accelerate his end. Ever active, faithful, and 
zealous, in the cause of his country, he suffered 
himself to enjoy but little repose. The differences 
uhieh subsisted in Macoclon, and the instruction 
of his countrymen in the arts of peace, had em- 
ployed his attention after his arrival. His body 
had become enfeebled and emaciated, and the 
anxiety of his mind occasioned a violent and in- 
veterate disease. Amidst this complicated dis- 
tress, he acted as became his descent, and the 
excellence of his understanding. Finding his 
end approaching, he assembled his friends and 
the friends of his country, and gave them in- 
structions relative to the course of conduct, 
which it was equally their duty and their inter- 
est to pursue. It was necessary to appoint a go- 
vernor over Mneedon, and a regent of the em- 
pire. He knew the importance of those stations ; 
and was sensible that his own glory and reputa- 
tion, the interest of the state, and the preserva- 
tion of the Macedonian empire, required a per- 
son to be nominated whose age, experience, and 
former services, would command authority and 
respect. Under these impressions, therefore, he 
bequeathed to Polyperchon, the eldest of all 
Alexander's captains at that time in Europe, the 
two high offices of protector and governor of 
Maredou. Thus did Autipater sacrifice the in- 
terest of his family to that of the empire, and 
died full of years aiftl of glory, 

C’assander, who was in Asia at the time of his 
father's death, apprehending in what a perilous 
situation this event had left himself aird the 

friend^ 
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friends of the Jate administration in Macedon, 
was resolved to attempt something for their 
safety. He revolved in his mind the character 
of Polyperchon, who was equally destitute of 
wisdom, of resolution, and of probity : his ambi- 
tion also prompted him to attempt the recovery of 
that command, of which he had been deprived 
by the will of his father ; and he contrived a 
method for procuring himself satisfaction. Un- 
der the pretence of taking the diversion of 
hunting, he engaged several of his friends to 
accompany him into the country. When they 
w ere at some distance from court, he assembled 
them together, and disclosed his mind, lie 
told them the only reason for bringing them to 
that place was that he might confer with them 
on matters of the greatest importance, and have 
the advantage of their opinions. He alluded, 
he said, to the recent change in the govern- 
ment, and to the probable consequences that 
V'ere likely to flow from it. lie then expa- 
tiated at some length on the dangers that threat- 
ened them, from the junction of interests be- 
tween Polyperchon and Olympian a woman 
who was the implacable enemy of Antipater’s 
friends, and whom the protector had recalled 
from her retirement in Epirus, and had appoint- 
ed her to superintend the rearing of Alexander, 
the son of Roxana. It is uncertain whether 
Cassauder communicated to his friends at that 
time the whole of his project, and his intention 
of supplanting the protector. Ills remonstrances, 
however, produced the desired effect ; and many 
avpwed themselves his partisans, in whose con- 
fidence he resolved to act independently and 
openly. 


While 
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While Cassander was thus employed in form* 
ing projects for subverting the government, .Po* 
lyperchon was busied in securing his dominion 
in Greece. He had held a council of state, in 
which it was determined that all the governors 
whom Antipater had appointed in the Grecian 
communities should be displaced, and that de- 
mocracy should be every where re-established. 
An edict was therefore put forth, the introduc- 
tion and conclusion of which abounded with 
protestations, that the sole interest of the court, 
by the measure enjoined, was to restore liberty 
to Greece, 

This edict, notwithstanding the gracious pur- 
pose for which Polypcrchon pretended to publish 
it, did not meet with unanimous approbation. 
The main object of it was to break the power of 
the late governors; but they were unwilling to 
submit to a decree which evidently tended to 
injure them. They hesitated for a while, and 
then applied to Cassander for relief. Athens 
being of more consequence to the Macedonians 
than any other Grecian state, the eyes of all 
men were turned on Nicanor, governor of that 
city. It was obvious that, had Nicanor imme- 
diately .complied with the injunctions of the 
edict, most of the other cities and states iu 
Greece would have followed his example : 'but 
he expressed a diffidence at first, relative to the 
authority of Polypcrchon; and, after he had re- 
ceived letters from Olympias on the subject, he 
devised new schemes of procrastination, until he 
had sufficiently reinforced his garrison at Muni- 
ch ia.- Instead, therefore, of quitting the fort, 
according to the decree, he unexpectedly seized 
cn the Piraeus. 


The 
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The Athenians, intoxicated with the ideal li- 
berty which they now enjoyed, and provoked at 
the conduct of Nicanor, ch tei mined to rid them* 
selves of those who seemed to oppose the wishes 
of their deliverers For that purpose they turn- 
ed their fury upon the patriotic Phocion, and 
some of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. 
These withdrew from the rage of the people; 
and threw themselves on the mercy of Alexan- 
der, the son of Polyperchon, who was entering 
Attica with a powerful army; and by this time 
also the protector himself waff at hand, with 
Philip Aridtrus, and another large body of 
forces. 

Alexander, having heard Phocion and the 
other fugitives relate their account of the mat- 
ter, was convinced of their innocence, and of the 
injustice of the decree; and in consequence sent 
letters of recommendation with them to his la- 
ther. They were accompanied by Dinarchus, 
a Corinthian, and an old and intimate friend ol 
Polyperchon ; but scarcely were they arrived at 
the" camp of the regent when deputies came 
from Athens, accusing them of high treason. 
Polyperchon was at a loss for some time how he 
should act : his son had precipitately and impru- 
dently pledged his faith to the exiles; but the 
interest of his cause would, he considered, be 
best promoted by complying with the wishes of 
the Athenians, Always unsteady in his senti- 
ments and sanguine in his measures, Polyper- 
chon no sooner conceived this idea than he gave 
orders that his old acquaintance Dinarchus 
should be first tortured, and then put to death ; 
while Phocion and his companions were bound 
and sent back in cai ts to Athens, with this mes- 
sage. 
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sage, “ That though he was convinced they had 
been traitors to their country, yet he left them 
to the judgment of the Athenians as a free 
people.” 

Phoeion, perceiving by theelamourofthe people 
that no defence was to be allowed them, exclaim- 
ed, “ With regard to myself, I acknowledge the 
crime of which 1 am accused, and cheerfully 
submit to the sentence of the law. But consi- 
der, O Athenians ! what have these men done, 
that they should be involved in the same punish- 
ment with me?” The people vehemently cried 
out “ They are your accomplices, and that is 
sufficient for condemning them.” The decree 
was then read : and Phoeion, Nicoclcs, Aheu- 
dippus, Agamon, and Pythocles, were sentenced 
to suffer death; and Demetrius Phalereus, Cal- 
limedon, Charieles, and others, were condemn- 
ed in their absence. Many persons proposed 
that Phoeion should be tortured before being 
put to death ; but the majority of the people 
considered that punishment as too severe. 
While the votes were collecting, many placed 
garlands on their heads, and demonstrated all 
the satisfaction that could have been felt had the 
most powerful public enemy suffered a defeat. 
An intimate friend took the opportunity of ask- 
ing Phoeion, as they were bearing him lo exe- 
cution, if he had any commands to his son. 
te Only,” replied he, “ that he forget the ill 
treatment which his father received from the 
Athenians.” 

The resentment of his enemies was not allay- 
ed by the death of Phoeion : a decree was 
passed, by which his body was banished the 
Athenian territories, and any person that should 
Vol. IV. C c furnish 
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furnish fire for his funeral pile Was subjected 
to a penalty. One Conopian took up the corpse, 
and carried it beyond Eleusina, where he bor- 
rowed fire of a Megarian woman, and burned 
it. A matron of that state, who attended on the 
occasion, raised a humble monument to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the unfortunate orator. 
Having collected the ashes, she carried them 
home, and buried them under her hearth ; put- 
ting up the following prayer to her household 
Gods: “_To you, O ye deities! guardians of 
this place, do 1 commit the precious remains of 
the most excellent Phocion. Protect them, I 
beseech you, from every insult; and deliver 
them one day to he deposited in the sepulchre 
of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall have 
become wiser." 

A short time only intervened before the 
prayer of the pious^natron was fulfilled. The 
Athenians, like all democracies, passed from 
one extreme to the other. They recollected the 
many services he had performed the state; and 
therefore decreed the victim of their rage a 
statue of brass; ordered his ashes to he brought 
back at the public ex pence ; and condemned his 
accusers to be put to death. Agbfiides, who 
was the principal person in promoting the plot 
against Phocion, was seized and executed ; but 
Epicurus and Hemophilus fled. Phocion ’s son, 
however, pursued and slew them. 

While these things were transacting, Cassan- 
der, seeing no hope of immediate success to his 
undertaking by the greatest effor of all the 
J3 C P ower then, command in Eu- 

‘ * rope, judged it necessary to seek assist- 

ance in some other quarter. llehaden- 

voiced 
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deavoured to conciliate the affections of the Ma- 
cedonians, and to engage them warmly in his 
cause: Antigonus, he was sensible, would be 
ready to oppose any person that should possess 
the invidious oilice. of protector of the kings; 
and to linn, tln-iefore, he determined to mulct; 
application for relief. Jt is to be numbered 
among the political errors of the new admi- 
nistration inMacedon that, after openly attack- 
ing the lVienus and dependents of Antipater, 
and receiving Olympias into a participation of 
the government, Cassander should besutlered to 
withdraw into Asia, w here his representations 
and remonstrances might he productive of the 
most dangerous and baneful effects. Antigonus 
received Cassander with the greatest usability 
and kindness. He hated Poly perdu n ; and to 
execute vengeance on him he saw would be the 
shortest and most sure road to the conquest of 
Asia, which was now become the great object 
of his ambition. 

The forces which Cassander obtained of A«- 
tigonus were not numerous; but, to a man of his 
fertile and enterprising genius, any number of 
troops proved of considerable importance, and 
were capable of achieving great exploits. When 
he had received reinforcements, he sailed for 
Athens; and, entering the Pirieus with his small 
fleet, was welcomed to Greece by Nicanor. 
With respect to the new government, his senti- 
ments were congenial with those of Cassander : 
he had been appointed governor of Munichia 
by Antipater during his regency; he was the 
first that dared openly and boldly to resist the 
edict of Polyperchon ; and on that account lie 
C c 2 hud 
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had been exposed to many and great dangers. 
None, therefore, appeared more likely to second 
the views and designs of iiis \ isitor with greater 
sincerity. 

Polyperchon, being informed of the arrival of 
Cassander, instantly resolved to blockade his 
competitor in Athens, and to make a vigorous 
effort by sea and land, to terminate the war at 
once by the. reduction of that city. For that pur- • 
pose, therefore, lie assembled a numerous army, 
and inarched into Attica*. That -portion of 
Greece was never remarkable for the fertility of 
its lands; and the numerous forces, which Po- 
lyperchon had collected, soon caused a scarcity 
of provisions in the country. This circum- 
stance induced the protector to alter the mea- 
sures he had proposed, as he despaired of bring- 
ing the war to a speedy conclusion. Leaving 
troops, therefore, under the command of his 
son Alexander, who had orders to observe the 
motions of the enemy and to keep them in awe, 
he marched with the re*t of the army into Pe- 
loponnesus, where he knew his opponent had 
many favourers. 

By this time Clytus had set sail with the flee.1 
to meet that of Cassamler, which was under the 
conduct of Nicanor. A buttle was fought; in 
which this latter commander was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. The fleet 
of Nicanor, however, being refitted, and rein- 
forced by light-armed troops sent over in barks 
by Antigonus, he soon found himself again in a 
condition to face the enemy. Having, there- 
fore, put to sea, he came up w ith the armament 
of Clytus while at anchor at Byzantium, and ch- 
i' y.n.ed 
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tained a complete victory. After the engage- 
ment, Clytus himself was killed by an insur- 
rection of the soldiers of Lysimachus. 

in the mean time Polyperciion had entered 
Peloponnesus, and had once more recourse to 
his edict. lie was determined that his* com- 
mands should be obeyed; and in case of refusal 
he threatened lo inflict the most severe punish- 
ment. This decree was carried into execution 
i'n most of the Grecian communities; and dis- 
cord, slaughter, and confusion, every where 
prevailed. Those, w ho had borne any office un- 
der the administration of *Antipatcr, were put 
to death, or driven into banishment. These ty- 
rannical proceedings excited the just odium of 
the discerning part of the people. The Mega- 
lopolitans were the most considerable body of 
men that had the prudence and address to avoid 
these internal dissensions. The magistrates and 
people, having consulted on this atlair, unani- 
mously determined to retain their present form 
of government; and at the same time to remain, 
if possible, in tranquillity.* This resolution was 
considered by the protector as treasonable ; he 
declared that it was not only an open and avow- 
ed insult ou his authority, hut a tacit acknow- 
ledgment that the Megalopolitans w ere the co- 
adjutors and abettors of Cassander’s rebellion ; 
and he therefore denounced exemplary punish- 
ment against that people. . The Megalopolitans 
fully understood the meaning of the protector; 
but they had taken their measures in time, and 
their counsels were pot easily to be overturned. 
They withdrew their effects from the country; 
fortified their city, and, their number of fight- 
ing men amounting to fifteen thousand, deter- 
C c 3 mined 
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mined to make a desperate resistance against t lie 
enemy. 

Poiyperchon made good his threats : he' ap- 
peared before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Aridieus, the king, with a very considerable ar- 
my and a number of elephants. His engineers 
were exceedingly active : before tiie besieged 
expected that they had begun to work, three 
towers, with all the wall between them, were 
undermined and fell to the ground. A breach 
being thus effected, Poiyperchon led his army 
to the assault, which was vigorously supported 
on both sides; but the*a‘ssailants were finally re- 
pulsed. 

This check did not discourage Poiyperchon 
from prosecuting his designs. He determined 
to renew the attack, and to avail himself of the 
use of his elephants. When this w as reported to 
the Megalopoli tans, they were greatly distressed 
at the idea of those terrible animals. They 
were, however, soon relieved from their unea- 
siness on that subject. It happened that a per- 
son named Damides w r as among them, who had 
served under Alexander in his eastern expedi- 
tion ; and this man undertook to render the ele- 
phants perfectly useless to the besiegers, and 
harmless to the besieged. The plan he made 
use of was this-’-he caused long pieces of planks 
to be driven into the ground, into each of which 
he fixed several iron spikes ; and over the spikes 
he threw some rubbish, that the enemy might 
not perceive them : this was done all iilong the 
inside of the breach. The citizens were then 
drawn up, hot in front, but in ^lank, between 
the city and these machines, and at each end of 
the breach. 
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The besiegers were now ready to make the 
assault. They advanced in excellent order with 
the 'elephants in Trout. These animals, forced 
by their riders within the breach, stuck their 
feet cm the spikes, and were unable to proceed 
anv farther. The citizens instantly perceived 
this, and galled them and their riders with 
stones, darts, and other missile weapons. This 
.occasioned a dreadful confusion. Many of the 
spikes had pierced the feet of the elephants so 
deep that they not only were incapable of ad- 
vancing, but fell to the ground. Others were 
so enraged by the pain they experienced, that 
they became ungovernable, turned upon their 
own men, and trod them under foot. The Ma- 
cedonian army seeing this disaster, refused to 
proceed ; and Polyperchon, leaving a consider- 
able body of horse and foot to block uptheMe- 
galopolitans in their city, was compelled to re- 
tire in disgrace. About the same time also news 
equally disagreeable aud dishonourable was 
brought to the protector, relative to the total' 
defeat of the admiral Clytus. After such re- 
peated losses, he saw no prospect of acquiring 
any honour in Greece : the greatest part, there- 
fore, of his army returned immediately to Ma- 
ced on. 

While these transactions were performing in 
Europe, Antigonus, who had been appointed 
to the government of Phrygia the Greater, Ly- 
caonia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, resolved to make 
himself master of all Asia. For that purpose 
he collected an arinv of sixty thousand foot, and 
nineteen thousand horse, together with many 
elephants. He made no secret of his intentions; 
but avowed his designs, and removed all the go- 
vernors 
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vernors of provinces whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his measures. He endeavoured to gain 
the friendship of Eumenes; and sent an able 
and confidential person to treat with that ge- 
neral in the castle of Aora, and to assure him 
that, if he would become the friend and ally of 
Antigonus, he should have the most honourable 
situation in his court. Eumenes at first appeared 
to receive these overtures in a favourable man- 
ner ; but, when they tendered to him an oath 
that, he would be faithful to the interests of A u- 
tigonu$, he refused to make any such promise: 
Antigonus, therefore, became indignant at the 
conduct of Eumenes, and began to levy war 
against that general. 

Polyperehon, finding himself distressed by 
the treachery and power of Antigonus and Cas. 
sander, not only allowed Olympias to take up 
her abode in Macedon but made her his chief 
confidante, and in a little time virtually com- 
mitted to her care the government of the whole 
nation. She was a woman of a violent and re- 
vengeful temper of mind, but not destitute of 
discernment. The deep and often fatal intrigue^ 
in which she had beep concerned, had taught 
her a knowledge of mapkind. That knowledge 
she exerted on the present occasion* Instead of 
nominating to the chief command in i\sia one 
\ihdse dissolute morals and licentious conduct 
promised fair to promote any arbitrary scheme 
which the court might propose, she appointed 
6t advised Polyperchon to appoint Eumenes, 
who was the most loyal and steady friend of the 
court. Eumenes was therefore constituted com- 
mander in chief of the royal forces in Asia, and 

had 
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had a donation of five hundred talents awarded 
hi'.!] for liis recent services. 

When Eumenes received the letters which 
conferred on him the supreme command in the 
east, lie hastened to perform his duty, and to ac- 
quit himself with credit. But the rival with 
whom he had to contend was both active and 
enterprising, v In the number of his soldiers, 
and also with regard to influence in the Asiatic 
provinces, Eumenes was greatly inferior to Anti* 
gouus. The former, therefore, was under the 
necessity of employing all the resources of his 
inventive genius : he did so, and he might have 
finally proved victorious had he not been be- 
trayed by the perfidy of his friends. lie consi- 
derably augmented his strength in a short 
time ; and, by granting appointments and con- 
ferring honours, he gained the favour and friend- 
ship of the most powerful officers in the opposite 
interest. The Argyraspide, a body of hardy 
Macedonian veterans, who, on account of their 
merit and bravery, had been presented by Alex- 
ander the Great with silver shields, were at first 
extremely adverse to the appointment and the 
measures of Eumenes. They received him in- 
deed with every mark of deference and respect : 
hut Eumenes perceived that the civility of their 
conduct was only exterior, and that they had 
no real regard or esteem for him. On the con- 
trary, he was sensible that they envied his autho- 
rity ; and therefore endeavoured to render their 
mafice ineffectual, and to provide for his own 
safety and the prosperity of the empire. But 
his integrity and address soon attached these 
soldiers to his party. 

The method which he took to prevent the 

ideas 
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ieas entertained by the superior officers on the 
oint of precedency, and their mutual jealousy of 
>eing supplanted in their commander’s favour, 
rom disturbing the peace of the army, was as 
bllows. Ilq informed them that in a dream he 
lad seen Alexander arrayed in regal pomp, 
ieated on his throne, and giving orders to his 
generals as usual. He advised, therefore, that a 
ent of state should be erected, in which a 
hrone of gold with all the insignia of royalty 
should be placed. Before this throne an altar 

the same metal should be raised, on which 
eacii of the commanders were to ofler sacririce, 
md then seating themselves indiscriminately, 
consult the public safety. By this expedient 
he appeased dissensions among the powerful, 
and inspired the soldiers in general with enthu- 
siastic ora very. But the device to which Eu- 
raeues wa: thus obliged to have recourse for 
que'hn i, the factions that existed, demonstrated 
the da .gcrons and precarious ground on which 
li e Mdv edonian commanders at that time stood. 

Jvmiencs h v •! not only to contend with Anti* 
r*VMis. Out with nidi \v of the other governors of 
provinces, whom ambitious projects, and disaf- 
fection the protectorship, rendered hostile to 
hisMiK'd.nires Eor about three years, however, 
that a: leand experienced general had evidently 
the advantage over aii his adversaries, and his 
exertions held osia in subjection to the Mace- 
nian government. , 

While Eumenes was thus in the east vindicat- 
ing by his arms the honour and interests of the 
Jrings, Cassander was gradually subverting their 
power in Europe. After Micanor had defeated 
the armament under the command of Clytus, 
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near Byzantium, he again resumed the govern- 
ment of Munichia. Cassander, sensible of the 
services which JS'icanor had rendered to his 
cause, showed him the greatest attention and 
respect. They were upon the most friendly 
terms, when some person acquainted Cassander 
that the governor had a design to make himself 
sovereign of Attica. It happened also that Ni- 
canor had reluctantly complied with admitting 
Vassandcr’s troops into some of his forts ; a cir- 
cumstance which, being united with that report* 
awakened suspicion. In order to have Nicauor 
destroyed, Cassander posted some of his men in 
an uninhabited house, and requested the gover- 
nor to meet him there, under pretence of con- 
sulting about matters of importance, bsicanor 
accordingly appeared ; and when he entered 
the house, he was attacked and murdered by the 
assassins. 

This sanguinary measure roused the indigna- 
tion of JNicanor*.s friends ; but when they consi- 
dered that Cassander was already in possession 
of the greater part of the city, and that Poly- 
perchon would not be able to grant them much 
assistance in case they attempted a revolution, 
they judged it most proper to stifle their resent- 
ment, and to submit quietly to their fate. The 
engaging manners of Cassander contributed not 
a little to reconcile the Athenians to his govern- 
ment. Iiis condescension and generosity, how- 
ever, bespoke the crafty and submissive politi- 
cian, rather than the successful prince. 

Among the first .acts of ..his power, he ap- 
pointed Demetrius Phalereus to be governor of 
Athens. This man w as a person of quality, a 
descendant of Conon, and possessed of extemiT* 

property j 
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property ; but neither his birth nor his fortune 
was equal to his virtues. He had studied under 
the philosopher Theophrastus, and from him 
derived practical as well as theoretical know- 
ledge. He was himself at once a philosopher, 
an orator, and a man of exemplary morals. 
Phocion and Demosthenes had been his teachers 
in virtue and eloquence. The knowledge lie 
had gained, while a disciple of Theophrastus, 
enabled him to comprehend and encourage the 
pursuits of a literary and ingenious people; and 
his eloquence and upright conduct tended to 
check and eontroul the dissolute manners and li- 
centiousness of the Athenians. Cicero also 
speaks very favourably of his oratory. 

The moderation and mildness which he dis- 
played in his government procured him the 
esteem, and in some instances the affection of 
the people. They were soon induced to repose 
the greatest confidence in his wisdom and inte- 
grity ; and that confidence he did not betray. 
The power which he might easily have con- 
verted into tyranny, he employed in promot- 
ing the wealth and grandeur of the Athenians. 
He increased their public revenues, adorned 
the city with many stately and magnificent 
structures, and restored such as were likely to 
fall in consequence of decay. In every other 
respect also he exhibited such indisputable 
marks of affection and regard for the people, 
over whom he presided, that they bestowed on, 
him very considerable honours. 

The losses and disgrace, which the arms of 
Polyperchon had recently suffered, made the 
protector sensible that he nad no chance of re- 
taining the sovereignty of Greece. He was 

obliged, 
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obliged, therefore, to content himself with the 
direction of Macedon. Attica was beyond the 
reach of his power ; and the ill success, with 
which his attempts upon the city of the Megalo- 
politans had been attended, had inspired all 
Greece with contempt of his authority. Under 
such circumstances, ambition would have boon 
futile and ridiculous ; but he was destined to a 
still severer lot. 

. Olympias, as we have before seen, had been 
imprudently recalled by Polyperchon, to take 
charge of trre infant son of Roxana, and to sanc- 
tion by her presence the new administration of 
Macedon. Previously to her quitting Epirus, 
she had written. to Eumenes in Asia, desiring his 
advice, whether she should remain in her pre- 
sent situation, or return into Macedonia. Eu- 
menes, who always had the welfare of the state 
near to his heart, informed her that he consider- 
ed it as most prudent to remain in Epirus until 
the war should be terminated. lie advised her 
not to be too precipitate in her resolutions; but 
that, in case she did return, to Macedon, she 
should forget the injuries which had been for- 
merly done to her, and endeavour to conciliate 
the ulfections and esteem of the people. The 
sequel of her story will prove how little she re- 
garded tiiis prudent and friendly admonition of 
Eumenes. 

She set out from Epirus, and arrived in Mace- 
don very soon after. When her presence was 
announced, great consternation and dismay 
seized the minds of the people; and even those 
who had been in habits of friendship and in- 
timacy with tne exiled queen dreaded the ef- 
fects of her resentment,. The friends of Anti- 
ID d pater. 
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pater, however, Jby whose influence she had 
been banished Maced on, had still greater rea- 
son to fear tiie consequences of dter return ; 
but, above all, Philip Aridmus and his queen. 
A rid a? us was the son of Philip -by a concubine, 
and on that account had from his infancy been 
subjected tothe hatred and aversion of Olympias. 
The weakness of his intellect, and the debility 
of his constitution, were said to have been occa- 
sioned by the destructive potions which the 
queen obliged him to take. Perdiccas began 
his regency with the murder of Cvnane, the 
wife of Amyntas, and mother of Aridicus’s 
queen. This crime was pji petrated ;u Uic in- 
stigation of Olympias. Ai*. winder. piv.iousto 
his setting out on his eastern expedition, had 
also been advised by his mother to cause Amyn- 
tas to be murdered that he might leave few in 
Macedon who during his absence should aspire 
at the sovereignty ; and this nefarious counsel 
was too faithfully followed. 

It was not, therefore, to be supposed that ei- 
ther Philip, or Eurvdice his wife, could look 
upon her with complacence. They, in fact, 
were sensible that they had every thing to tear 
from her assuming any power; and Eurvdice, 
who had more discernment than her husband, 
rightly conceived that Olympias would never 
be at rest until she had deprived Aridmus of the 
regal title and of his life. Under these ideas 
she began to levy an army ; «nd requested all 
who respected the brother of Alexander their 
late royal master, or his queen, or who revered 
the virtues and memory of Antipater, to unite 
in the defence of the . rights and liberties of their 
country. She then wiote to Cassander, beseech- 
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ing him to hasten to her assistance ; and requir- 
ed Polyperchon to meddle no more in the admi- 
nistration, but to deliver up all to Cassander, to 
whom the kinghn*! deemed it expedient to dele- 
gate the regency of the empire. The Macedo- 
nians readily armed themselvc s in defence of Eu- , 
rydiee and her husband ; and in a short time the 
queen had collected a force more than sufficient 
to sc reen her husband and herself from any vio- 
lence which might be offered to their persons. 

These hasty proceedings of Eurydice gave her 
enemies sufficient pretext for levying an armed 
foi v. e to oppose her measures. Olympias, who 
was ever jealous and watchful, had carefully ob- 
served her recent actions, and perceived that it 
was necessary to he on her guard against her 
designs. Olympias had received from her bro- 
ther a body ofEpirots, to escort her from his 
kingdom. These she added to some Macedo- 
nian troops, whom her interest and power in- 
duced to follow her fortunes; and straight 
marched h. r fbr*:**s *o join the army of Poly 7 
perchon, wi.mli w : ' irmug from the unfor- 
tunate i*.\ri*‘ditio in^o Peloponnesus. Having 
formed a ju< vion, ' 'hoieu lited army moved 
to attach the ut , t Eur\ lice ; \\ h < ^ animat* 
ed by the cruel treatment he r family had re- 
ceived, boldly led forth her forces to oppose the 
enemy. 

It was not the intention of Eurydice to hazard 
a battle before the arrival of Cassander : but her 
too precipitate conduct in raising forces had 
roused the apprehensions of her adversaries; 
and, their motions being thus quickened, it was 
impossible to defer fighting until Cassander 
should be able to march an army to the assistance 

Dd 2 of 
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of the king and his illustrious consort. The two 
contending parties therefore drew up their forces 
in order of battle ; but the appearance of Olym- 
pias at the head of her troops immediately ter- 
minated the dispute. When the armies ap- 
proached each other, the soldiers that should 
have fought for Eurv dice, struck with the awful 
mien of Olympias, w ho appeared to possess all 
the dignity and majesty of the. widow of Philipr 
and the mother of Alexander the Great, instantly 
deserted their standard, and arranged themselves 
under the banners of the enemy. 

By this event Olympias, had she adhered to 
the advice of Eumencs, might have settled all 
things amicably and honourably ; but her pas- 
sions, which were strong and unrelenting, sway- 
ed her with ungovernable fury. Uv the defec- 
tion of the troops, Philip and Eurydice fell into 
her hands; and she immediately proceed'd to 
inflict a severe and unmerited punishment outhe 
unhappy captives, who were soon after put to 
death. 

Cassander, having received intelligence of 
these events, hastened into Macedonia. When 
he arrived at the straits of ThermopyUe, he 
found the Thessalians in arms ready to oppose 
his passage ; but expedition being his main ob- 
ject, he studied only how to avoid delay. Col- 
lecting therefore all the ships which he could 
procure in the neighbourhood,, he embarked his 
troops, and transported them safely into Thes- 
saly. They reached Macedon before Polyper- 
chon and Olympias were apprized of his ap- 
proach. Cassander formed his anny into tvro 
divisions ; one of which was under the command 
of Calla s t and he himself took the lead of the 

ntb.ar-, 
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other* Callas had orders to engage the troops 
of Polyperchon, who was now ^separated from 
those of Olympias ; while Cassan'dcr pursued 
the army of that vindictive woman. Notwith- 
standing all the cruelties of which she had been 
guiltx, she still confided in the affection of the 
Macedonians : she had formerly triumphed by 
the majesty of her appearance, and she hoped 
to do it again, when she had proved to them the 
•dangers and the hardships she was willing to 
undergo in order to guard and strengthen the 
administration of her country. She had many 
followers, but they resembled a court rather 
than an army. She went to the principal ci- 
ties, in company with her daughter Roxana, her 
grandson Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Thes- 
saloniea the sister of Alexander, and many other 
persons of high birth and interest. With this 
numerous retinue, she was at length under the 
necessity of retiring to Pydna, a sea port and 
well fortified town. 

Cassander immediately invested the city by 
land, while his fleet blocked up the entrance of 
the harbour. The besieged soon began to be in 
want of provisions ; but encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many persons of distinction, they obsti- 
nately defended the place. Olympias also ex- 
pected that her brother JEacid as would send suc- 
cours from Epirus to her assistance ; which prov- 
ed to be the case. Cassander, therefore, know- 
ing that the army of that prince was in motion, 
detached part of his iroops to block up the pas« 
sages into Epirus. .This was done so completely 
that the army o£„jEacidas was reduced to great 
difficulties ; and not only despaired of the suc- 
cess of the expedition, but of their own safety. 

D d 3 Under 
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Under these circumstances the troops mutinied, 
and, deposing iEaeidas, submitted to Cassander. 
The only person on whom Olympias now relied 
for relief was Polyperchon ; but the" detach- 
ment under Callas employed his attention so 
much that he was unable to afford her any as- 
sistance. Callas had been at pains to represent to 
the army of Polyperchon the cruelties and enor- 
mities of which the administration had been 
guilty ; and he had thereby so effectually alien- 
ated the minds of the soldiers that Polyperchon 
was scarcely able to defend himself. 

The condition of the besieged was now be- 
come truly deplorable. The royal family fed 
on the flesh of horses, the soldiers on their dead 
companions, and the elephants on saw dust. 
Numbers were induced, by the miseries which 
prevailed in the cit y, to desert to Cassander, who 
received with lenity all that bad not been concern- 
ed in the late murders. Olympias again turned 
her thoughts toward Polyperchon. She wrote 
him a letter, requesting that he would send a 
bark of fifty oars to convey her away by night. 
Cassander, however, having seized the messen- 
ger, disappointed the design. Olympias, not 
finding the vessel at the time she expected, gave 
up all hopes; and, without waiting any longer, 
surrendered herself and her army to Cassander. 
This event determined the ill fate of all Macedon. 
Pella, the capital, soon after submitted to the 
conqueror. Aristonus, who then commanded a 
body of troops at Amphipolis, at the request of 
Olympias, yielded that city ‘to Cassander. 

When Ob fmpias submitted to Cassander, she 
stipulated for her life ; but the kindred of those 
•whose deaths she had occasioned insisted tha 

she 
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she should suffer. She was therefore aocused 
before the assembly of Macedon, and without 
being heard in her defence condemned to die. 
Cassander advised her to escape to Athens, and 
offered her a ship for that purpose ; but she re- 
vised to fly, and declared that she was ready to 
answer before the Macedonian people for what- 
ever she had done. Cassander, however, was 
unwilling to abide the issue of such a trialas she 
‘demanded. He therefore sent a band of soldiers 
to put her to death. When these men came 
into the prison, they were struck with awe, and 
refused to execute the orders they had receiv- 
ed ; but the relations of those who had fallen 
sacrifices to her cruelty seized her, and cut her 
throat. 

Immediately after the death of Olympias, 
Roxana and her sou Alexander were sent to 
Amphipolis, where they were made prisoners ; 
and orders were given that they should be treat- 
ed only as private persons. Hercules the son 
of Alexander by Barsine, the only remaining 
branch of the royal family, was murdered by 
Polyperehon, at the instigation of Cassander, 
about two years afterward. Eight years had not 
elapsed since the death of Alexander, and not a 
single branch of his house remained to enjoy a 
portion of that empire which he and his father 
had acquired at the expence of so much blood, 
danger, and treachery. Such, to the royal fa- 
mily of Maccdon, w ere the effects of that ambi- 
tion, which had lighted the torch of war over 
Euit>pe, Asia, and Africa. 

While Cassander w r as settling the affairs of 
Macedon, Polyperehon, and his son Alexander, 
were intriguing with the enemies of Antipater’s 
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family in Greece, and sowing the seeds of future 
dissension in that country. It was necessary 
that Cassander should endeavour to consult the 
interests of Greece, as well as of Macedon. He 
therefore determined to march an army into 
that country, and expel his enemies from thence, 
lie directed his course into Thessaly ; but found 
the Pyla? shut by the iEtolians, his avowed and 
inveterate enemies. Having, however, forced 
the pass, he descended into Bceotia, and pro- 
ceeded to the ruins of Thebes. The sight of 
these ruins, it is natural to imagine, would give 
birth to a variety of reflections ; it would re- 
mind him of the ancient power and splendour of 
that city ; and of the renown and fate of that 
man, and his family, by whom it had been 
razed. These thoughts led him to the project 
of .rebuilding the city, and of recalling its pro- 
scribed inhabitants, who were scattered through- 
out every part of Greece. In this undertaking 
he requested the assistance of the rest of the 
Boeotians ; and the walls were soon finished, and 
the principal streets rebuilt. The Thebans then 
sent to recal all their exiled countrymen ; and 
their city, which had been razed by the Mace- 
donians above twenty years befpre, was now re- 
built by the same people. 

Cassander, having executed this design, pro- 
ceeded into Peloponnesus ; and, partly by force 
partly by treaty, gained all the principal cities 
over to his c^nse, and then returned to Macedon. 

While Cassander was thus -employing his ef- 
forts to establish himself on tlie throne of Mace- 
donia, Antigonus w^ concerting measures lo 
rid himself of Eumenes. After being defeated 
by that general in most of the engagements 

which 
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which had taken place during several campaigns, 
he determined to make one desperate and deci- 
sivc-cfiort. He resolved to attack Ku- ^ 
inenes in his winter quarters, when his 3^ ’ 
troops were dispersed all over the conn- Jm 
try. The battle was fought near the sea ; «y y 
Eumenes, having tlio superiority in infantile! 
effectually routed the phalanx of Antigouus 
.but his cavalry were worsted, through the trea- 
chery of Paucestus, their commander* who had 
secretly gone over to the interests of Autigouus. 
liy this instance of perfidy* therefore, the in- 
fantry was left to combat alone. Autigouus, 
perceiving that the engagement had raised a 
cloud of dust, wheeled round the arrny ofEu- 
menes, and possessed himself of the baggage. 
This contrivance was of more advantage to him 
than a victory could have been ; for the soldiers 
of Eumeues returning into their camp* and be- 
ing informed of the loss of their baggage, w o- 
men and children, became mutinous. 

In this situation of that general’s army ; Teuta- 
mus, who commanded a battalion of the troops 
called the Silver-shields, and who had long in- 
clined to Autigouus, took this opportunity of 
sending to the hostile camp, and demanded the 
booty which had been thus taken. Antigonus 
replied that he would willingly restore the 
troops their baggage and all their property, 
provided they would deliver up Eumenes, who 
was not a Macedonian by birth, and who had 
been declared a public enemy. The greater 
part of the arrny agreed to the proposal of Anti- 
gonus ; and among the first were the Argyras- 
pidae, or Silver-shields. Eumenes was seized, 
and his hands bound behind him, in which con- 
dition 
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dition the troops prepared to deliver him info 
the hands of Antigonus. lie was conducted to 
t lie camp ol his rival, who kept him a few da s 
in confinement, and then commanded him to ie 
executed. 

The late signal success of Antigonus opened a 
le field for his ambition; and lie again form- 
the design of making himself master of all 
vsia. Many of the commanders who lately op-^ 
posed him, hastened, after the event of this bat-* 
tie, to make their submission, and to proffer their 
aid and support in his undertaking. He readily 
accepted their acknowledgments of his superi- 
ority, but was backward in assuring them of h is 
protection- In truth it was not his interest, and 
therefore not his design, to protect them. The 
theatre on which he then appeared, extensive as 
it was, appeared too limited and exhibited too 
many actors for any one of them to become illus- 
trious. On this account lie sacrificed several of 
the inferior governors to his ambition; and had 
not Seleucus still stood in the way, it is probable 
that bis resentment and suspicions would have 
been thus completely alla\ r ed. 

Seleucus had been appointed by. Antipater go- 
vernor of Ba by km. lie was an able and enter, 
prising commander ; and had performed many 
signal services to Antigonus, who, nevertheless, 
demanded an account of the revenues of his pro- 
vince, by this measure plainly implying that he 
considered him as a dependent Seleucus was 
astonished at this application, and answered that 
he did not consider he was any more obliged to 
give an account than Antigonus had to require 
it ; since the proviuce of Babylon was conferred 
on him by the Macedonians as tlie reward of Ilia 
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ssrvices. Antigonus persisted in his demand, 
and even began to threaten. Seleucus, there- 
fore, considering the great power of his enemy, 
and the little prospect there was of being able 
to resist him, with the privacy and assistance of 
sunie of his officers, got together a body of fifty 
horse, and quitting Babylon in the night, fled 
into Egypt. 

To secure themselves in their possessions, 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleticus, 
now entered into a confederacy, engaging to 
^maintain the rights of each other. Autigonus 
being informed of this agreement, determined to 
proceed immediately" to hostilities ; and to ob- 
tain, if possible, the provinces of Syria and 
Phoenicia, which were at that time in the. pos- 
session of Ptolemy, lie accordingly marched an 
army with the greatest expedition ; and before 
the enemy were aware of his designs, most of 
those provinces had submitted to him. Finding 
that he could not carry on a war against so 
many great and powerful princes with any pros- 
pect of success, unless he could procure a fleet 
which might co-operate with his femd forces, 
ordered vast quantities of wood to be cut down 
on mount Libanus, and in other parts of his do- 
minions ; and thus before the end of the year he 
was ready to put to sea with five hundred sail. 
His first naval expedition was directed against 
Tyre ; which, after a siege of four months, 
opened its gates to him. 

While he was thus employed in Phoenicia, 
Cassander had led his forces toward the coasts 
of Asia Minor, and had made himself master of 
several provinces. On receiving information of 
this event, Antigonus marched an army to that 

quarter. 
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quarter, ami in a short time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that general; who, however, 
sensible of the inferiority of his troops in point 
of numbers, avoided an engagement. 

During the time of the expedition of Antigo- 
lius into Asia Minor, Ptolemy entered Syria 
with a numerous army; but he had advanced no 
farther than Gaza when Demetrius, who had 
been left to command the troops in those parts 
during the absence of his 'father, ottered him 
battle. Ptolemy did not decline the challenge ; 
but attacked and defeated the army of his ad- 
versary. Demetrius, finding it impossible to 
resist the victorious forces, now abandoned 
Phoenicia, Palestine, and Syria ; and Ptolemy, 
flushed with his success, dispatched Cilles, one of 
bis generals, with a v» tv considerable army, toex- 
pel him from Upper Syria also, where he still con- 
tinued with the remains of his forces. Demetrius, 
however, informed of this circumstance, deter- 
mined to fall unaw ares upon the army of Cilles : 
and he executed his design with such celerity that 
he totally routed the enemy, and took seven 
thousand prisoners, in the number of w hom was 
Cilles himself. When Antigonus, who was at 
that time in Phrygia, received intelligence of 
this disaster, be joined his troops to those of his 
son; and obliging Ptolemy to retire into Egypt, 
the provinces of Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea, 
again became subject to their former master. 

The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaza, enabled 
Ptolemy to assist Seleucus in bis pretensions on 
Babylon. lie accordingly sent a small body of 
troops to the aid of that general ; who with this 
reinforcement marched to attempt the recovery 
of his kingdom. liis whole army did not amount 

to 
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to more than thirteen hundred men ; and he had 
to conduct. them through that extensive terri- 
tory which lies between Phoenicia and Babylon, 
many districts of which weie in the interests of 
Aiitigonus: but he accomplished his purpose, 
and was restored to a command to which his 
abilities and virtues justly entitled him. The 
attachment of his people, together with the vi- 
gour of his own mind, secured' to him the pro- 
vince of Babylon and some neighbouring states. 

Antigonns and Demetrius had now become 
the enemies of the whole Macedonian govern- 
ment. In Europe its subjects dreaded the dis- 
memberment of their empire; and in Asia and 
Africa they expected a sovereign that should be 
arbitrary and despotic. All became alarmed, 
and wore ready to listen to any proposals which 
might seem to a/ford them relief. A general 
confederacy was, therefore, formed against An- 
tigonus and Demetrius; but the activity and 
resources of these commanders appeared inex- 
haustible. In Greece the iEtolians and Epirots, 
excited and supported by them, had taken the 
field against Cassander. Ptolemy had carried 
fiis arms into Asia Minor, and sent his fleets to 
reduce the /Egean islands that favoured Antigo- 
uus ; whose attention was thus compelled to 
both fliese objects, while at the same time Ly- 
simachtis and Cassander were attacking the pro- 
viuces'on the banks of the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus, Hither also it was necessary for 
Antigonus ami Demetrius to send forces: in 
short, they were bc;set with foes on every hand ; 
but they nevertheless maintained their cause 
with astonishing vigour and success. 


While 
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£ q While Athens was enjoying a state 
306 tran( l uillit y un ^ c ‘ r the administration 
of the deputy of Cassander, Demetrius 
appeared off* the Piraeus with a fleet of two hun- 
dred and fifty ships. The Athenians submitted 
to his powerful armament ; and Demetrius Pha- 
lerius, the Governor, was expelled. The first 
act of the new'admiuistration was to restore the 
democracy ; the destructive effects of which * 
were immediately felt. Demetrius next sailed 
to Rhodes, and formed the siege of that island. 
Cassander, in the mean time, endeavoured to 
regain possession of Athens ; but Demetrius re- 
turning compelled him to raise the seige, and 
in a very short time stripped him of all his con- 
quests. The Jesuit of this triumph was the sub- 
mission of the greater part of Greece to the arms 
of Demetrius, and he was appointed commander 
in chief of the Grecian forces. All the cities 
from the straits of Thermopy he to the isthmus of 
Corinth yielded to his power ; and likewise ma- 
ny cities in Peloponnesus. 

Cassander, feariug lest Demetrius should pur- 
sue him into Macedon, sent deputies to Antigo- 
nus in Syria, to conclude a treaty of peace ; but 
Autigonus required the unconditional submis- 
sion of Cassander, and the renunciation of all 
claim, on his part, to the throne of Macedon. 
The confederacy was therefore strengthened 
against Antigonus and Demetrius; and was 
now composed of the Macedonians, the Thraci- 
ans, and the Egyptians, with several inferior 
states. Lysimachus had the command of the 
Thracians and. a detachment of Macedonians; 
and Seleucus headed the Egyptians. Lysima- 

chus 
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chus hastened into Asia; and before winter 
arrived in Phrygia. He offered terms of ac- 
commodation to Antigonus ; but that prince was 
too 'confident of success to listen to his proposals. 

•When the season of the year permitted, De- 
metrius transported his forces out of Greece in- 
to Asia, and joined the troops of his father, 
8oon after, the two grand armies in p 
Phrygia were ready for an engagement. ’ " 

■The forces of Antigonus amounted to ^ 
seventy thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and 
seventy-five elephants : those of the confede- 
rates to sixty -four thousand foot, ten thousand 
five hundred horse, four hundred elephants, and 
a hundred and twenty chariots of war. Botfi 
armies were peculiarly anxious about the event 
of a battle, by which the fate of kingdoms was 
to be decided. Antigonus, w ho had never be T 
fore been seen to shrink from danger, betrayed 
evident marks of fear on this occasion. In 
coming out of his tent on the morning of the 
battle, he stumbled and fell ; which he super- 
stitiously considered as an omen that his army 
would be defeated. This memorable and event- 
ful engagement was fought near to Ipsus, a small 
town in the province of Phrygia. The troops 
on both sides fought with bravery ; and victory 
was long and ably contested. At length, how- 
ever, the brave Antigonus lost his life ; the Sy- 
rians w ere completely defeated ; and Deme- 
trius, with much difficulty, effected his escape* 
at the head of nine thousand men. In conse- 
quence of tills victory, the whole empire of 
Alexander was divfded as follows : Egypt, Ly- 
bia, Arabia, and Palestine, w^ere assigned to Pto, 
lemy; Macedonia and Greece to Cassaader; 

{ie2 Bithynis* 
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Puhvnia and Thrace to Lvsimachus ; and the 
j-cnj-tinmi* territories in Asia, as far as the river 
Indus, which were called the king loin of S\ ri:i, 
^ ere given to Seleucus. 


CIIAP. XXI. 

Affairs of Greece and Muccdon, from (he 'Battle 
of Ipsus to the time when those Countries became 
Provinces of Rome . 

C ASSANDER experienced, in his exalted 
station, all the inquietudes of sovereign 
power; and was encompassed hy crafty and 
powerful enemies. lie died, however, in the 
peaceable possession of the throne of Macedon, 
to which the greatest part of Greece was now 
H p annexed. After his death, his two sons, 
2*’ Antipater and Alexander, laid claim to 
* the kingdom. Alexander invited Pyr- 
rhus king of Epirus, and Demetrius the son of 
Antigonus, to his assistance. Demetrius trea- 
cherously assassinated the young prince at an 
entertainment; and on his justifying this deed 
in a formal harangue, the Macedonians imme- 
H p diately saluted him king. Instead of re- 
' , " pairing the devastations that hrs king- 
w * dom had suffered from constant wars, 
Demetrius immediately engaged in new mili- 
tary enterprizes against Greece, iEtolia, Epirus, 
and Thrace. lie abandoned himself at tin*, 
same .time to luxury, vanity, and extreme 
haughtiness. 

Inconsequence of these provocations, Pyrrhus, 
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king of Epirus, invaded the Macedonian terri- 
tories with a numerous and powerful army ; Ly-? 
simachus poured his troops into the same coun- 
try, on the side of Thrace; and Ptolemy at- 
tacked with a fleet the dominions of Demetrius 
in (Greece. The usurper was thus obliged to 
abandon his kingdom ; and though he made se- 
veral attempts to regain possession of it, he was 
unsuccessful. Pyrrhus assumed the sovereignty 
of Macedon ; but was in a littje time expelled 
the kingdom by Lysimachus, who had acted in 
concert with him in the revolution of that p 

country. Dissensions, however, arose J Q ‘ * 
in the family of Lysimachus, between 
his different queens and their offspring; that 
terminated (as is generally the case in despotic 
governments) in an act of assassination, which 
led the injured faction to request the assistance 
of Seleucus. This prince, who, though seventy- 
seven years of age, had still the activity and vi- 
gour of youth, willingly listened to the invitati- 
ons of the enemies of Lysimachus, in the hope 
of being eventually able to annex the kingdom 
of Macedon and the states of Greece to the dor 
millions he already possessed. Jie therefore 
met Lysimachus on a plain, on the borders of 
Phrygia, called the field of Cyrus. Lysimat 
chus was in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
The opposing commanders were the only sur- 
viving generals of Alexander; and both fought 
with great bravery. The army of Lysimachus 
Was defeated, and he himself was slain. 

Animated by a warm desire of taking posses* 
sion of Macedon, Seleucus passed the Helles- 
pont, and advanced with an army as far as Ly- 
simachia in Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 

thfci 
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that city, however, he was basely murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had generously re- 
lieved, and for whose sake he had commenced 
the war. 

Ptolemy, after performing this execrable deed, 
put on a diadem, and boluiy declared himself 
p £ king of Macedom Not long after, a bo- 

280* three hundred thousand ’Gauls leav- 

ing their country in quest of new settle- 
ments, followed the course of the Danube for a 
considerable way, and then divided into three 
parties, one of which made an irruption into the 
Macedonian kingdom. An obstinate and bloody 
engagement ensued: 'in which Ptolemy was 
taken prisoner, and put to death. Sost hones, 
with tlie remains of the Macedonian troops, at- 
tacked and defeated the Gauls ; but a fresh 
swarm of these barbarians, under the command 
ofBrcnnus, attacked and totally destroyed the 
army of Sosthenes. 

These invaders, having ravaged the whole 
country of Mace don, bent their course towards 
Greece. The Grecian states, animated by a 
sense of their extreme danger, collected their 
troops, and secured the straits of Thermopylae 
The Athenians, under the command of Galip- 
pus, headed this enterprise; and at the same 
time £ent their fleets to the coast of Thessaly, to 
co-operate with the forces by land. The barba- 
rians, after several fruitless attempts to force the 
pass, were obliged to desist. Brennus then dis- 
persed some of his troops over iEtolia, to plunder 
thar country, hoping by this stratagem to draw 
olf the enemy from guarding the straits: still, 
however, lie waff unable to force a passage ; and 
the detachment of his troops which had been 

,v,e ,r M v , 
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sent into /Etolia, exciting universal detestation 
by their rapacity and cruelty, were many of 
tin* in cut off. 

•But the Thessalians induced by the selfish 
motive of freeing their own country from those 
burthensomc strangers, at length directed Bren- 
nus to the path over mount CEta, by which the 
troops of Xerxes had entered Greece. He im- 
mediately proceeded to the temple at Delphos, 
with the design of plundering the sacred shrine 
of its accumulated treasures. The Delphians, 
however, inspired by areligious enthusiasm, made 
a \ igorous sally, and defeated the enemy with 
great, loss : the pursuit was continued fora whole 
day and night; and a violent storm and piercing 
cold co-operating with the efforts of the victors, 
most of the barbarians perished. Brennus was 
wounded, and in a frenzy of despair killed 
himself. Those who survived, having assem- 
bled together, endeavoured to make good a re- 
treat; but. the several nations rising against 
them in their progress, not one of the multitude 
which had poured out of Macedon into Greece, 
returned to his native land. 

After the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuation 
of Macedon by the Gauls, Antigonus Gonatus, 
the son of Demetrius, assumed the sove- ^ £, 
reignty. The barbarians threatened auo- * * 

ther irruption into his newly -acquired 
kingdom, and sent deputies to know whether 
he was inclined to purchase a peace, Anti- 
gonus entertained the deputies with great 
splendour ; and shewing them his camp, his 
army, and his treasures, told them he was not 
disposed to give that -away which ought to be 
employed in protecting and defending his sub-* 
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jects. The Gauls, however, allured by the report 
of these riches marched into the territories of 
Macedon, and plundered the camp of Antigonus, 
who had purposely abandoned it with this view: 
he then attacked the invaders, encumbered w ith 
their booty, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. 

But before the Macedonian king could re* 
store his country to its ancient lustre, he was 
obliged to contend with an adversary more pow- 
erful than the Gauls. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
indignant at the conduct of Antigonus in hav- 
ing refused to grant some succours, which he 
requested, invaded the frontiers of Macedon, 
and was joined by some of the soldiers of Anti- 
gonus, who deserted the standard of their mo- 
narch. An engagement ensued ; in which the 
forces of Antigonus were defeated, and most of 
them cut ofl^ and he himself was under the ne- 
cessity of quitting his kingdom. Returning 
again, however, after the departure of Pyrrhus, 
'who had left his son PtoJemy in charge of the 
whole of his conquest, he suffered a second de- 
feat, and escaped with only seventeen attend- 
ants. 

While these transactions took place in Mace- 
donia, Cleonymus endeavoured to possess him- 
self of the throne of Sparta, after the death of 
Eudatflidas, to the exclusion of Arcus the legi r 
timate successor. The people, however, inclin- 
ing to favour the latter, Cleonymus applied for 
redress to Pyrrhus ; who marched an army into 
the Lacedoemopian territory, composed of twen- 
ty thousand foot, two thousand horse* and twen- 
ty-four elephants. Arcus was at this time ab- 
sent in fhe island of Crefll with the flower of 

the 
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the Laccduemonian army. After an obstinate 
assault upon the city, which was as obstinately 
resisted, anil which w as carried on for three 
days successively, Pyrrhus was compelled to re- 
tire toward his own dominions. Antigonus and 
Anus, wilo had arrived at Sparta to succour the 
place, harassed his rear in the retreat. Pyrrhus 
ordered his son Ptolemy to his assistance ; but the 
young prince, exposing himself too much, was 
slain. '1 he king of Epirus directed his course 
to Argos; but Arcus followed him to that city' 
with a thousand infantry, and while the Argives 
engaged the army Pyrrhus in front, the Spar- 
tans attacked them in the rear. By these means, 
the Epirots suffered very considerably; and 
Pyrrhus lost his life in the course of the hostili- 
ties. With regard to the character of this mo- 
narch, it will besuilicient to observe that Han- 
nibal pronounced him the greatest general the 
world had ever beheld, and superior even to 
Scipio. 

After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus re- 
sumed the sovereignty of Macedon. As he had, 
besides, very extensive possessions in the heart 
of Peloponnesus, the neighbouring states became 
jealous of his power, and formed a confederacy 
against him The Gauls also threatened another 
irruption into his territories. Antigonus, how- 
ever, engaged the barbaiians in a general battle, 
and cut them off to a man. After this victory, 
lie meditated nothing less than the reduction of 
all Greece. He inarched an army to Athens; 
and notwithstanding that city was powerfully 
supported by troops from Sparta and Egypt, hV 
compelled it to receive a Macedonian garrison. 
In the midst of hi*success, however, he was re-* 

called 
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called to the defence of his kingdom against 
Alexander, the young king of Epirus, who had 
entered Macedon, and committed great depre- 
pa‘ions : but ambition still led him to pursue 
new conquests. After employing much time in 
the attempt, he at length made himself master 
of the city of Corinth ; which was again sur- 
prised and taken from him. He died at the age 
of above eighty years, and after a reign (altoge- 
ther) of thirty-four. 

r> q Demetrius succeeded his father Anti. 
2*43 * £ onus on throne. The principal 
transactions of his reign were intended to 
maintain an interest in the Grecian states, not 
by possessing the dominion himself, but by sup. 
porting the several tyrants who had usurped it. 
Demetrius reigned only six years, and was sue. 
ceeded by his kinsman Antigonus. 

About this time the republic of Achaia, which 
had been formerly little known, began to make 
a very conspicuous figure, and seemed to aim at 
nothing less than the sovereignty of all Greece. 
This state was of high antiquity, and consisted 
of twelve towns. The republic of JEtolia was 
at this period second in powder to that of Achaia, 
and formed on the same plan. 

t In consequence of the influx of wealth. Lace, 
daemon had now exchanged poverty and hardy 
discipline for opulence and voluptuousness. Agis, 
the Spartan king, endeavoured to restore the 
ancient simplicity, to enforce the sumptuary 
laws, to cancel all debts, and to make a new 
division of lands. The people generally fa- 
voured his designs: but the few, in whose 
hands the wealth of Sparta centered, opposed 
them; and Agis was at length put to death, on 

pretence 
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pretence of attempting a revolution in the go- 
vernment. 

In such a situation of affairs, Cleomenes 
mounted the Spartan throne ; a prince who pos- 
sessed an ardent passion for glory, united with 
great temperance and simplicity of manners. 
In the beginning of his reign he was under the 
necessity of exerting himself to support the tot- 
' ^ tering power of the state. Domestic dis- 

o\<? tress, with its concomitant evils, had caus- 
ed an almost universal languor, despon- 
dency, and depopulation, throughout Laconia. 
Such was the miserable decay of both public and 
private virtue, when Cleomenes, actuated no Jess 
by his natural disposition than by the represen- 
tations of the Aitolians, proceeded to an open 
rupture with the Achaean states. 

The Spartan king attacked and took Tegea, 
Mantinasa, and Orchomenes, cities in Arcadia. 
He then inarched his army against a certain 
castle in the district of Megalopolis, which com- 
manded the entrance of Laconia on that side. 
Immediately after these acts of hostility, the 
states of Achaia declared war against Sparta. 
Cleomenes took the field with his troops, which 
were not numerous, but were inspired with the 
greatest ardour for military entevprizes. The 
Achaeans marched against him with twenty- 
thousand infantry and a thousand horse, under 
the command of Aristemaclius. Cleomenes, with 
not more than five thousand troops, offered bat- 
tle to the enemy. Aratus however, who bore 
the title of general of the Achaean states,, would 
not permit the military commander to hazard an 
engagement. In consequence therefore of the 
retreat of the Achaians, Aratus suffered the re- 
proaches 
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proaches of his own troops, aud the raillery of 
the enemy; and the Elcans, v* ho had never 
been the steady friends of Arhaia, openly de- 
clared against that republic. Cleomenes after- 
ward defeated the Aclueans in a severe eifrouh- 
tcr: but Aratus taking advantage even of his re- 
treat, turned his arms immediately against Man- 
timea; and before the enemy were aware of his 
designs made himself master of that city, which 
he garrisoned with a body of troops. 

The Aclneans, attempting to chastise the de- 
fection of the Elcans, were again routed by ('loo. 
nienes; and in the next campaign were totally 
overthrown near Luetra. After finishing these 
campaigns, the Spartan king returned to his do- 
minions with the mercenary troops only. He 
sent forward a small detachment of forces, w ho 
surprised the cpbori, and killed lour of (hem 
immediately; and the fifth was only saved by 
feigning himself dead. Cleomenes endeavour- 
ed to justify this: sanguinaiy measure to the peo- 
ple by arraigning the unconstitutional establish- 
ment of this order of magistrates, and by his 
reciting many of their iniquitous proceedings 
during his absence. 

Cleomenes then advanced with his troops into 
the territories of Megalopolis, and committed 
great devastation. He look several places from 
the Aclneans, ravaged the possessions of their 
allies, and followed the retreating army of 
the enemy. The Achteans having encamped 
with all their forces in the territories of Dynue, 
Cleomenes pursued them thither, attacked them 
and obtained a complete victory. The Manti- 
nseans at the same time rebelled against the 
Achaean garrison stationed in their city, put 

theta 
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them all to the sword, and then placed themselves 
under the protection of the Spartans. Most of 
the .other cities in Peloponnesus followed his ex- 
ample. The Achaeans were extremely dejected 
at 'these losses, and became apprehensive of the 
greatest calamities from Sparta. In this extre- 
mity they sued for peace from Cleomenes ; but 
Aratus, w ho had lately declined the office of ge- 
neral of the Achaean states, again resumed his 
’authority in public' affairs, and used all his cflorts 
to dissuade; the Aciueans from coming to any 
terms with their enemies. 

The. interruption of the negociation for peace 
raised a general ferment throughout Peloponne- 
sus. The conduct of Aratus lired the martial 
and ambitious mind of Cleomenes. Most of the 
Achaean states began to revolt, and separate 
from the confederacy ; because the people had 
hoped for a division of the lands and a discharge 
of their debts, and also grew w eary of the power 
of Aratus. 

Cleomenes would gladly have engaged fhe 
friendship of Aratus, but that politician was im- 
movable in his designs of destroying the Spartan 
authority. As he found, however, that his 
countrymen could not effect this of themselves, 
he entertained the project of calling in the as- 
sistance of Antigonus, king of Macedon, to ac- 
complish his intentions; a measure held in al- 
most universal odium by the Greeks. Aratus, 
however, contrived to surmount this dif- „ 
ficulty by artifice ; and Antigonus with 0 * * 

great pleasure embraced the opportunity 
of interfering- in the affairs of Greece. A treaty 
was agreed on by Aratus and Antigonus ; the 
conditions of which made it evident that the in- 
Yoi.. IV. F f dependence 
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dependence of Acliaia was no more, and that* 
Antigonus was the real sovereign of tl&t 
country. 

This transaction roused the indignation of the 
Peleponuesians, who now looked to Cleomeiies 
as the only protector of their liberties. Jn the 
mean time Antigonus began his march toward 
Peloponnesus, at the head of twenty thousand 
loot and fourteen hundred horse; ami, arriving 
at the isthmus, encamped opposite toCleonu m s, 
who had fortified with a ditch and rampart the 
whole space between Corinth andtheOniau hills. 
Antigonus. net thinking it adviscable or even 
practicable, to force a passage, was preparing to 
decamp and transport Ii is troops by sea to 
JSicyon. But, the Argi\es having revolted from 
the Spartans and joined the enemy, Cieomenet> 
was apprehensive that the Achreans would at- 
tacit him in the rear while the Macedonians as- 
saulted his front ; and therefore he retired with 
precipitation, first to Argos and theu to Man- 
tinaea. 

The Achseans now resumed their superiority 
in Peloponnesus; and Corinth, Teguea, Manti- 
naea, Ilorea, and Telphassa, with many other 
places, immediately submitted to the combined 
arms of Macedon and Achaia. Antigonus hav- 
ing sent his troops home for winter quarters, 
Cleomencs attacked and took the city of Mega- 
lopolis, which he gave up to be plundered by his 
soldiers. . He also laid waste the Argian territo- 
ries. Antigonus was at that time in Argos with 
a few mercenary troops ; but* though the enemy 
insulted him he could not be prevailed on to 
engage Cleomenes. The Argives pressed him 
to. take the field and .protect his triends, or to. 

resign 
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■resign the command to some person less timo- 
rous than liimsi i *' ; but the king remained deaf 
to fill then* reproaches and remonstrant es. 

• In tin* beginning of file summer, however, 
being desirous of retrieving the reputation he 
iiad ji»t among the Aclueans, Ik: advanced info 
l.aeonia it J i an armv of twenty-eight thousand 
fb :t and tv, elvo bund* ed horse. C Icomeues hud 
•previously fortified all "he passes and avenues 
info that country with ramparts, and now sent 
detachment* of troops to defend them. Me also 
marched hunsi If with a body of twenty thousand 
foot ; and encamped at a pass called Seiiasia* 
formed by two lulls, the U'u and Og\ liij. ns. 
Having thrown up an entrenchment at the foot 
of these high and ste< p mountains, he posted the 
auxiliaries on the eminence of Eva, undo* the 
command of his brother ] ; .uclulas,|\vhile be him- 
self with the rest of the army, took possession of 
•Olympus. .Between those two hills ran the. river 
Oenus, along the banks of which the road to 
Sparta extended. 

When Antigonus arrived, and viewed ths 
situation of the ground with the fortifications 
and mode of defence adopted by the enemy, lie 
was sensible that no part could be attacked with 
any probability of success. Me therefore en- 
camped at a small distance, on the hanks of the 
Gorgulus, which covered part of iiis army. 
Cleomenes, reduced to the greatest distress for 
want of provisions, was under the necessity of 
throwing open his entrenchments, and of en- 
gaging the enemy W ithout further delay. The 
victory remained for a long time doubt- ^ 
ful ; but at length Cleomenes, receiving ^3 
intelligence that the forces under hisbro- 

V f 2 tlier. 
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ther wore defeated upon the hill, and that hi.> 
cavalry began to give way on the plain, sound- 
ed a retreat. The overthrow then became ge- 
neral ; great numbers of the Lacedaemonians 
were cut in pieces, and those who found means 
to escape fled from the field of battle in the 
greatest confusion Cleomenes, with a few 
horse, retreated to Sparta, and from thence lied 
to Egypt, w here, not being being able to brook 
the indignities offend him by t lie ministers of 
Ptolemy Philopater, he suffered an honourable 
but untimely death. In Cleomenes ended the 
Herculean race of Spartan kings, if w e except 
the short reign of Agasipolis. 

While Antigonus was absent in Greece, the 
Illyrians entered Macedon with a powerful 
army. Being, therefore, recalled to the defence 
of his kingdom, he advanced w r ith his troops 
against the invaders, whom he attacked and de- 
feated. In straining his Aoiee, however,. during 
the engagement, he burst a blood-vessel ; which 
occasioned his death in a few days, to the regret 
of all Greece. 

Antigonus the Second w as succeeded by Phi- 
q lip the son of Demetrius, the last of the 
* j * Macedonian kings of that name. At tht 
time of liis accession to the throne thif 
prince Was only in the seventeenth year of his 
age : he w^as intelligent, affable, munificent, auc 
attentive to the duties of his station. 

The jealousy, which theiEtolians had longen 
tertained of the Achaean states, was now increas- 
ed by~ the importance whidh the latter had as- 
sumed from their alliance with Macedon. lm 
mediately after Antigonus was dead, they ra 
vaged the Achaean coast, and committed grea 

depredation 
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depredations on all the neighbouring countries . 
A rut us attacked Hum "with a v< ry interior force, 
and v. as totally defeated. r i Jh* Achaeans were, 
therefore, under the necessity of* again apply- 
ing to Macedon to request Hie assistance of the 
new monarch. Philip promised that he would 
aid them with the whole strength of his king- 
dom ; and accordingly soon after set out for 
(•recce, and arrived at Corinth. 

Complaints being made against the JEtolians 
by a.must every city in Peloponnesus, war was 
unanimously declared by Philip and the con fe- 
derates. In the mean time thcJKtolUuis, having 
made a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, as- 
saulted and took Cviuvtha, a city of Arcadia, 
put most of* the inhabitants to the sword., and 
laid l lie place in ruins. This conduct of the 
A'tolians inert used the general indignation of 
the Peloponnesians against that people, ami ga\ e 
birth to a new social war. 

The Ji iolians, being now joined by the La- 
ceda un mans and Eleuns, attacked the Aclnvan 
state's on uli sides, and gained very considciuble 
ad\ antage. Philip marched an army into bpirn , 
and laid siege to Amhraciu, a city garrison* d 
bv the /Ktoiiuns, of which he made himself 
master in forty days. While he was employed 
before this place, a numerous army ot A r .to- 
lians entered Macedon ; and ravaging the coun- 
try without oppositio.ii, returned hon»e laden 
with plunder. After the surrender of Ariibra- 
cia, Philip entered TEfolia; and would have 
soon reduced the, w hole country, had he not 
been recalled home to repress the incursions of 
the Darduuians. 

In the mean time the ^Etolians, under the 
F f 3 command 
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command of Dorinachus, marched info Upper 
Epirus, laid waste all that territory, and burned 
the temple of Dodona to the ground. Philip 
having notice of these transactions hastened to 
Corinth, where a party of his forces were sta- 
tioned. While the king proceeded to Caphya, 
he met with a detachment of Eleans, who were 
advancing to plunder t he territory of Siryoii. 
These he attacked and cut off. He then reduced 
Psophis, a strong-hold within the confines of Ar- 
cadia, of which the Eleans had taken possession ; 
and soon after entered and laid waste the coun- 
try of the Eleans, the finest province of (i recce 
with respect to cultivation, and rich in every 
kind of rural wealth. Philip then brought, un- 
der subjection the Trymphalians, a people that 
inhabited a district of Pelopponnesus to the south 
of Elis; and wrested the Messcnians from the 
dominion of iEtolia. 

In the midst of these important services the 
king began to manifest some latent seeds of am- 
bition. Apelles, a minister appointed by Anti- 
goo u.s, endeavoured by secret practices to reduce 
the Achceans to slavery ; but A rat us complain- 
ing to the king of the conduct of Apelles, the 
pride and power of that minister were immedi- 
ately repressed. In a short time, however, Phi- 
lip espoused the part of Eparatus ; who hod 
been elected general of the Achaean states in 
opposition to Aratus. To counterbalance this 
unpopular measure, and strengthen himself in 
the affections of the citizens of Achaia, the Ma- 
cedonian monarch laid siege, to Teichos ; which 
he took and restored to the Achaeans, its original 
masters. He also made an in road into Elis ; and, 
ravaging the whole country, presented the spoils 

to 
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to the Dy means, and the cities in that neigh- 
bourhood. He imagined that the wealth and 
vigour of the Achaeans would he entirely 
at his disposal ; but the new general in: 3 pro- 
vided no magazines, and the tieasury was ex- 
hausted. Tnus disappointed, he affected to 
place great confidence in Arutus by whose ad- 
1 ice he inarched bom (Corinth with a body of 
lior.se, intending to invade the LaceJ&mnman 
territories by surprize ; and, after proceeding 
lour day* through a desert country, he gained 
the tops of those hills which command the city 
of Sparta. 'Die Lacediemonians were greatly 
alarmed whe n they perceh cd the young mo- 
utrch in their country, and approaching the 
gates of their metropolis. Philip laid waste 
many parts of the enemy's territory, took and 
destroyed several .towns, defeated a Laccdtemo- 
nian armv under the command of Lycurgus, 
and returned to Corinth with an immense booty. 

Philip, elated by his long course of prosperity, 
now began to meditate the reduction of all 
< * recce, and determined to effect a junction with 
I Iuuui ha I against the Romans ; the Carthaginian 
general having lately obtained a great victory 
over that people, near the lake Thyasyipene, in 
Tuscany He, therefore, sent commissioners to 
treat with llanuibal, and with the Carthaginian 
deputies in the camp. The persons, however, 
whom he appointed to this office, were seized by 
the Romans soon after their landing in Italy ; 
but as they asserted that they were going to 
Rome, they were permitted to proceed on their 
journey. After their arrival at the camp of 
Hanibal, it was agreed t|mt the king of ftlace- 
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don and the republic of Carthage should consi- 
der the Romans as common enemies ; and that, 
after uniting their arms and reducing the power 
of the Roman people, they should pursue their 
conquests in Greece, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the dominions of Macedon. 

In vain did Aratus dissuade Philip from this 
project. He entered the Ionian gulf with a 
largo fleet; took Ofi cum, on the coast of Epirus, 
aiui laid siege to Apoflonia. Here, however, lie 
was surprised and defeated by the Romans: and 
retreated homeward across the mountains. 

The Romans, greatly humbled by the victo- 
rious arms of Hannibal, were not in a condition, 
at that time, to prosecute a war with Ma- 
cedon ; but they determined if possible, to raise 
up enemies against Philip in Greece. Accord- 
ingly, overtures for that purpose were made to 
the iEtolians ; who, confiding in the flattering 
declarations of the Roman ambassador, not only 
concluded a treaty themselves but engaged 
Sparta and Elis, together with the Illyrians, in 
the cause of Rome. Hostilities immediately 
£ commenced ; and the Romans having 
21^’ taken Zacynthus, TEniadye, and iSasus, 
restored those places to the iEtolians. 
Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, invaded the 
territories oFtlie Achaeans; who sent a deputa- 
tion to Philip, to request his assistance. Philip 
lost no time in marching into Greece to de- 
fend the possessions of his allies ; and the 
-Etolians, under Pyrrhus^ who was appointed 
commander that year in conjunction with king 
Attalus, advanced to pieet him, as far as Lamia. 
A battle ensued, ii* which the iEtolians and 

their 
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their allies were defeated; and another engage- 
ment soon after took place, in which also Philip 
gained a decisive victory. 

•Th** Macedonian king now marched against 
I'd is, which had received an iEtolian garrison. 
After plundering the territory, *he was attacked 
by the confederate army, among whom were 
four thousand Romans commanded by the pro- 
consul Sulpitius. The battle was long, and was 
obstinately fought. Here PhilopflLinen, who 
led the Achaean horse, struck dead with his 
lance the commander of the iEtolian cavalry. 
Philip, seeing his army give way, rushed head- 
long among the enemies, and was with the great- 
est difliculty saved by his soldiers. After hav- 
ing desolated the w’hole territory, the monarch 
w as obliged to return to his own kingdom to de- 
fend it against the ravages of the Dardians. 

Parly in the spring, Sulpitius and Attalus, 
quilting their winter quarters, sailed to Kuboea, 
and obtained possession of Orcum in that island. 
Atralu.s also laid siege to the city of Opus in 
Achaia, wdiich he took; but Philip approach- 
ing with his army, he retired precipitately to- 
ward his ships. 

In the mean time Machanidas, tyrant of La- 
. cedmmon, advanced with a powerful force intd 
Achaia. lie could not, how ever, have chosen 
a more improper time for his expedition ; for 
the illustrious Philopcemen was that year cre- 
ated general of the Achaean states. Ao sooner 
was that able soldier raised to this important 
office than he b£gan to re-establish military 
discipline among the troops. Having assembled 
his army at Mantimva, he offered battle to Ma- 
chanulas. An obstinate conflict ensued. Ma- 
ch a nidus 
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chanidas at first had the advantage ; but pur- 
suing the flying troops too far, Philopcemon at- 
tacked him in the rear, lie also killed Macha- 
nidas with his own hand ; and this event put an 
end to the engagement, in, which the Laceda** 
monians lost four thousand men. 

The iEtolians, finding themselves deserted by 
the Romans, concluded a peace with Philip. 
Soon after, Publius Sempronius the proconsul 
arrived with ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and thirty-five gallies, to the assistance of the 
iEtolians. He wa* easily prevailed oil by tiiat 
people, to agree to an accommodation between 
tlie Romans and the king of Macedon. Accor- 
dingly a treaty of amity was concluded, in 
g q which Philip caused the king of Bithy- 
’ nia, the Achaeans, the Boeotians, the 
~ * Thessalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots, 

to be included. The Romans on their side 
named king Attains, Pleuratus a petty prince 
of Jllyricum, Nabis tyrant of Sparta, the Eleaus, 
Messenians, and Athenians. 

Philip having settled his affairs at home, and 
finding that the fortune of the Carthaginians was 
declining, endeavoured to extend his dominions 
in the east. He therefore attacked the Rhodians, 
Athenians, and king Attalus, contrary to the 
express terms of the treaty. At the request of 
the Athenians, therefore, war was declared 
against him by the Romans ; and SuIpitiuS the 
consul was appointed to carry it on. The Ro- 
mans dispatched a fleet for the relief of Athens, 
then besieged by the Macedbnians. Thus dis- 
appointed in his purposes, Philip laid waste the 
whole Athenian territory. 

The command of the Roman army devolving 

Oil 
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•#n Titus Quintius Fkuninius, that general had 
the address to detach the Achaeans from the 
Macedonian interest. An engagement soon af- 
tcr'took place near the mountains of Gy- ^ q 
nocephala?, in Thessaly, in which Phi- 
lip was defeated with the loss of thir- 
teen thousand men, while the Romans lost not 
more than seven hundred. The Macedonian 
king was now obliged to sue for peace, on such 
'conditions as Rome and her allies were pleased 
to impose. 

Flaminius, having expelled Nabis the tyrant 
of Sparta from Argos, left Greece to enjoy the 
liberty and happiness he had restored, and re- 
turned to Rome with all the Roman, garrisons. 

The AStolians were the only Grecian people 
dissatisfied with the peace ; on account of some 
cities which had beeu withheld from them. 
They therefore insinuated to Nabis the con- 
temptible condition to which he was reduced by 
the Romans ; and that Achaia possessed all Pe- 
loponnesus, while he was permitted to retain 
Sparta only. Nabis was well inclined to un- 
dertake any attempt against the Romans, and 
therefore immediately laid siege to Citium. 
Philopcemen, however, cut off his army soon af- 
terward in the neighbourhood of Sparta, and 
.besieged the tyrant hi his own metropolis., Na- 
bis was soon after killed by a body of ^ q 
iPtolians, who surprised Sparta 4 ; and this 
state • now joined the Achaean confede- 
racy. 

In the mean time the jEtolians persuaded 
Antiochus, king hf Syria, to pass over into 
Greece, with the design of expelling the Ro- 
mans from that country. Accordingly he en~ 
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tered Greece with a small force ; but being dis- 
appointed of the succours he expected from the 
several states, he was defeated at the straits of 
Thermopylae by Mauius Acilius Glabrio the Ro- 
man consul. A deputation was soon after sent 
from the iEtolians, to solicit a peace from the 
Roman people. The conditions, however, which 
were imposed upon them, were extremely hard. 
They were heavily fined ; compelled to give up 
several of their cities and territories to the Ro- 
mans , and to deliver to the consul forty hos- 
tages, to be chosen by him. They were also 
commanded io pay observance to the empire and 
majesty of the Roman people. 

The Roman senate began now to conceive a 
jealousy of the power and reputation of the 
Achocans. Though confederated with Acliaia, 
each of the Peloponnesian cities retained its pe- 
culiar privileges, and a species of independent 
sovereignty. After the peace had been con- 
cluded with iEtolia, and Cephalienia reduced, 
the Romans had stationed M. Fulvius Nobilior 
in that island, for the alleged purpose of decid- 
ing any disputes which should arise in Greece, 
but in fact to improve and foment every dissen- 
sion for the aggrandisement of Rome. The ge- 
neral assembly of the Achaeans had been always 
'held at iEgium ; but Philopoemen, who was 
now at the head of that state, thought fit to di- 
vide the honour and advantages of the congress 
among the several cities of the league, and 
appointed Argos for the next place of meeting. 
The inhabitants of iEgium opposed this* re- 
gulation, and appealed to Che decision of the 
Roman consul in Cephalienia. 

Besides this, Fulvius had another pretext for 

passing 
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passing over into Greece. Daring the tyranny 
which existed in Sparta, many of the Lacedie- 
motjians had been driven into exile, and inha- 
bited the maritime cities of Laconia, protected 
by 1 Achaean garrisons. These men had cut oflf 
the inhabitants of Lacedannon from all inter- 
course with the sea coast. This restraint the 
Spartans could not brook ; and therefore at- 
tacked in the night a small city called Las, but 
were repulsed. Philopoemen represented to the 
assembly this attempt as an insult offered to all 
Achaia ; and a decree was enacted that the 
Lacedsemonians should deliver up the authors of 
that outrage, on pain of being considered as ene- 
mies. The Lacedaemonians not only refused to 
obey the decree, but put to death the Aclueans 
who were sent to inform them of it, and then 
dispatched ambassadors to Fulvius, requesting 
him to come and take possession of their city. 
Philopoemen, however, advanced with an army 
into Laconia, and laid waste the territories. 
By the emissaries of the Romans, the Messe- 
nians had been prevailed on to take up arms 
against the Aciueaus; and Philopoemen, hasten- 
ing to suppress the insurgents, fell into their 
hands, and was put to death. The Romans* by 
this means, being invited to act as umpires, soon 
found means to destroy the strength of Achaia* 
by seducing its confederate states. 

During these transactions in Greece, the Ro- 
mans were endeavouring to quarrel w ith Philip, 
king of Macedon, that they might seize his pos- 
sessions and deprive him of his power. For 
that purpose thc£ encouraged the cantons or 
communities, which Philip had lately annexed 
to his dominions, to assert their independence ; 
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and commissioners being sent from Rome to de* 
termine this difference* the king was ordered* to 
content himself with Maccdon in its ancient 
state, and by a formal decree was required to 
withdraw his garrisons from iEnus and Muro- 
nea, two maritime towns of Thrace. Philip ac- 
cordingly was obliged to withdraw his troops 
from those places; but at the same time re- 
solved to revenge himself on the Maronites, 
whose complaints had procured the decree. A$ 
the soldiers, therefore, were leaving Maronca, a 
body of Thracians was privately admitted into 
the town, who plundered it with all the cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and avarice. The Romans 
deputies obtaining intelligence of this atrocious 
deed* the king was summoned to justify himself 
before the senate. 

Though Philip considered this order as the 
most mortifying indignity that could be offered 
to an independent prince, he was nevertheless 
under the necessity of obeying it. He there- 
fore sent his son Demetrius to apologize for his 
conduct before the Roman senate. When the 
young prince heard the articles of impeachment 
read against Philip, he was so affected that he 
w^ unable to utter a word in his father'? de- 
fence. Hi's modesty had a favourable effect ort 
ihe senators ; and he- was encouraged to read 
the notes he had brought for the justification of 
the king, whose excuses were accepted. De- 
metrius carried home the senate's ratification of 
a treaty, with this express clause, that Philip 
owed it entirely to their regard for his son. 

This last circumstance was not at all agree- 
able to the king ; who feared that the Romans 
were endeavouring to attach Demetrius to theii 
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own interest. His suspicion was inflamed by 
the, insinuations and dark artifices 'of his eldest 
son, Perseus; a prince who is said to have been 
of a* turbulent licentious disposition, sordid, un- 
generous, and subtle. 

Perseus had conceived such a jealousy of his 
brother that lie endeavoured, hy every insidious 
art, to undermine him in the favo.ur of the king. 
He accused Demetrius of an attempt to murder 
him at the instigation of the Romans. Deme- 
trius, on the other hand, defended himself with 
equal spirit and resolution; refuting the charge 
as groundless, and recriminating upou his bro- 
ther for his 'unnatural malice and ambition. 
Philip blamed Demetrius for acting in such a 
manner as to give the least pretence for his bro- 
ther’s charge ; arid reprehended Perseus for 
putting ttie worst construction on dubious acti- 
ons. In order, however, that he might remove 
from his own breast all doubts as to the inten- 
tions of his younger son, the king s$nt Philocles 
and Apelles, two Macedonian noblemen, as am- 
bassadors to Rome. They >vere privately in- 
structed to inquire into the conduct of Deme- 
trius in that city ; and to discover with whom ha 
corresponded, and what schemes he had formal. 

T h-.se deputies, perceiving that the affections 
of Philip inclined to Perseus, concerted with 
that prince what report they should make on 
their return from Rome ; and it was resolved 
betAveen them that, when Phi lodes and Apelles 
came back to Macedon, they should speak ten- 
derly of Demetrius, and should present the king 
with a letter from* Quintus FJaminicUs, with 
w hose seal and hand tvriting Philip was well ac- 
quainted. In this letter the Roman interceded 
p g 2 earnestly 
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earnestly with the king in favour of his younger 
son, and excused his evil actions on account of 
his youth. He besought the king to forget the 
measures of which he had been guilty that he 
might supplant his brother ; and exhorted him 
the more to comply with this advice, as the Ro- 
mans would not countenance the criminality of 
Demetrius in aiming at the throne. 

Philip, now not doubting that lie had disco- 
vered the whole truth, gave orders to one of his 
generals to arrest Demetrius, and to take him off 
by poison, lest the populace, v. ho loved him, 
should be informed of w hat was intended. The 
poison, however, woiking slowly, l'\o Indians 
were employed, who smothered (lie innocent 
and hopeful prince. Philip was soon after 
apprised of the injustice of this proceeding', 
and that the letter bad been forged to answer 
the purposes of Perseus. On receiving this 
information, he fell into a melancholy, which in 
a little time put an end to his existence. 

•pj q Upon the death of Philip, Perseus as- 
jjg ' surned the reins of government. The 
first measures of his administration were 
Remarkably mild, and he affected a strict regard 
fo^ustice. ' He assumed an air of benignity and 
gentleness, lie sat daily to hear causes, and his 
decisions were generally made with prudence 
and discernment. The same disposition which 
he displayed toward his own subjects he exhi- 
bited in his conduct with foreign states. He sent 
an embassy to the Romans, entreating them to 
renew the treaty made with his father, and to 
acknowledge him king of iVIacedon ,* in return 
for which he promised thaf he would act as their 
faithful ally, and undertake no war without 

their 
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their permission. The senate, .therefore, ac- 
knowledged his title to the throne, and pro- 
nounced him the friend of the Roman people. 

His conduct was so gracious, and his insinua- 
tions and intrigues w ith his neighbours so eifecr 
fual. tl» at most of the Grecian states inclined to 
his alliance ; and lie soon aiterward pretended 
to bctlic patron of theliberties of* Greece, against 
the pride and dominion of Rome. In his own king- 
dom he not only amassed great sums of money, 
but provided magazines for a numerous arm} 1 
for ten years ; and kept up, at the same time, a 
military establishment of thirty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse. 

The Romans, informed of these proceedings, 
dispatched ambassadors to Macedon to question 
Perseus as to his intention in these mea- 
sures. The king, only answered with pride, 
and insolence; and a war commenced between 
the two nations. An army was immediately 
sent, into Greece, under the command of P. 
Licinius Crassus, which for three years did 
nothing worthy of notice. At length, the 
Romans, dissatisfied with the conduct ot the 
war in Macedonia, resol ved to change their 
nerals. Accordingly, the consul Paulus iLmi- 
Jius was vested with the command of the army 
in that kingdom ; and this commander soon 
after attacked and drove Perseus from his en- 
trenchjnents on the banks ol the river Enipeus, 
and forced him to retire precipitately to Pydna. 
Here the armies came to a general engagement ; 
and the Macedonians being broken aud routed 
with a great slaughter, Perseus fled with a few 
horsemen to Pella, the metropolis and strongest 
cit y of his dominions. Not thinking himself 
G g 3 safe 
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safe even* hero, he fled with precipitation t* 
Ampkipolis. hearing still that the Amphipoli- 
taii.s would deliver him into the hands of the 
Romans, he mounted a tribunal in order to ha- 
rangue them ; but his tears flowed so fast that, 
alter several attempts, he found it impracticable 
to make an orafon. The inhabitants refusing' 
to permit him to stay any longer in that city, he 
hastened to the sea coast ; from whence he 
sailed to the island of Samdthraee, and sought 
refuge in the temple of Castor and Pollux. 

Abandoned now by all the world, without 
forces, without friends, and without hope, he 
surrendered himself and his eldest son Philip 
into the hands of Octavius ; who (onveyed them 
immediately to Amphipolis, and then dispatched 
an express to inform the consul of what had 
happened. Perseus approached the consul with 
the most abject servility, bowing his face to the 
garth, and endeavouring with his suppliant arms 
to grasp his knees. 4f Wretched man P’ said 
(Emilias, “ why dost thou acquit fortune of 
what might seem her crime, by a behaviour 
that evinces thou deservest not her indignation ? 
v fy hy dost thou disgrace my laurels, by shewing 
thyself an abject adversary, and unworthy of 
-having a Roman to contend with ?” He thou 
gave him li is hand, and would not suffer him to 
kneel ; and encouraged him with an assurance 
of safety from the clemency of the Roman peo- 
ple. 

The Roman army plundered all that part of 
Epirus which had espoused t,he cause of Perseus; 
and then embarking sailed* for Italy. Perseus 
was afterward led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome ; and then cast into a dungeon, 
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where lie starved himself to death. Ph*lif*died 
before his ; father; but Perseus left^pi son, named 
Alexander, who was afterward appointed a clerk 
or secretary to the Roman senate^ 

'Some years after this, two or three pretend- 
ers arose successively, who claimed w a right to 
the sovereignty of Macedon. This afforded, 
what had been greatly desired,, a pretence for 
, reducing that kingdom into a Roman province. 
Accordingly, from that time, Macedonia and its 
dependencies were reduced to the same state 
as other nations conquered by the Romans. 

Not long afterward, disturbances broke out in 
Achaia, and war was declared against Sparta. 
The Romans sent commissioners lo terminate 
this dispute. The Aclia:ans, however, were 
extremely exasperated against the Romans ; and 
the Corinthians particularly distinguished them- 
selves in their opposition to that proud and im- 
perious people. The Raotians and the people 
,<jf Chalcis joined the confederacy ; and these 
several states seemed to be actuated by a des- 
tiny which was hurrying them to their own 
ruin. Metellus marched an army against them j 
and obtained aVannplete victory, in which M 
took more than omtyhousand prisoners. IleflC 
fell in with one thousand Arcadians, all of WniK 
* he put to the sword. Ifo.thjjjk proceeded to 
Thebes; but most of the inhabitants had quitted 
tli at city. 

In tl^mean time Mummius, the consul of the 
present year, arrived from Rome with new le- 
vies, w hich increased the army to twenty-three 
thousand foot andkhree thousand five hundred 
horse. With these Iforces hA advanced toward 
Corinth against the enemy, vitio had shut them- 
selves 
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Selves .that city /with fourteen then -and 

foot and six . iousaud horse under the command 
ofDiaeus. /in engagement took place unchr 
the walls of C t *> r inth, and the Greek,: wep. de- 
feated : the greater part lied into the town, but 
in the night withdrew from that place ; and 
Diaeus himself took refuge in Megalopolis, whi- 
ther he had before sent his family, lie killed 
liis wife to prevent her from falling into tho 
hands of the enemy, and then took poison, of 
which he* died. On the third day after tin; ac- 
tion, the victorious general entered Corinth 
and, with the exception only of the statues c , 
pictures intended for his triumph, gave the 
town, abounding with all the accommodation., 
and ornaments of a wealthy metropolis to be 
22 p* plundered by his soldiers. The walls 
‘ " were then razed; and the city reduced 

‘ to ashes Thus perished Corinth, in the 
same year with Carthage. 

Soon after, ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome, to regulate, in conjunction w ith the eon- 
mi, the adairs of Greece in general, and of 
v ichaia in particular. They abolished popular" 
‘*wvernmtnt in all the cities ;• aud established 
illustrates, who were to govern each state ac- 
cording to their respective laws, under the su- 
perintendence,, of a. Roman printer. Thus the 
Achaean league was dissolved, and all Greece re- 
duced to a Roman province, t ailed the province 
of Achaia, because at the taking of Cor nth the 
Achaeans were the most powerful body of 
Greece. The whole nation mid an annual tri- 
bute to Rome, whif;h the p/ fetor, who was sent 
thither every yearn had the tare of collecting. 
Athens con tiutp.d in the same state as the rest 
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